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PART IIL. 


NO, IV.—ON INTELLECTUAL CONDUCT AS DISTINCT FROM MORAL— 
THE “ SUPERIOR MAN,” 


Nor unfrequently we find the 
world according high position to 
some man in whom we recognise no 
merits commensurate with that su- 
periority which we are called upon 
to confess; no just claims to un- 
wonted deference, whether in ma- 
jestic genius or heroic virtue; no 
titles even to that conventional ho- 
mage which civilised societies have 
agreed to render to patrician ances- 
try or to plebeian wealth. The moral 
character, the mental attributes, of 
this Superior Man, adorned by no 
pomp of heraldic blazonry, no pro- 
fusion of costly gilding, seem to us 
passably mediocre; yet mediocrity, 
so wont to be envious, acknowledges 
his eminence, and sets him up as an 
authority. He is considered more 
safe than genius; more practical 
than virtue. Princes, orators, au- 
thors, yield to his mysterious ascend- 
ancy. He imposes himself on gods 
and men, quiet and inexorable as 
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the Necessity of the Greek poets, 
Why or wherefore the Olympians 
should take for granted his right to 
the place he assumes, we know not, 
we humbler mortals; but we yield, 
where they yield; —idle to contend 
against Necessity. 

Yet there is a cause for every ef- 
fect ; and a cause there must be for 
the superiority of this Superior Man, 
in whom there is nothing astonishing 
except his success. 

Examined closely, the cause may be 
found in this. True that his intellee- 
tual stature is no higher than ours, 
bat, whether from art or from natare, 
it has got a portlier demeanour and a 
statelier gait. We do not measure its 
inches — we are so struck by the way 
it carries itself. 

In a word, there is an intellectual 
conduct as well asa moral conduct ; 
and as a fellow-mortal, in whom the 
gross proportions of good or evil are 
much about the average, may so 
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conduct himself morally, that some- 
how or other his faults are always 
in the shade, and his merits always 
in the sunlight, so a fellow- mortal 
may conduct himself intellectually ; 
taking care that such mind as he 
has is never surprised in unfavour- 
able positions. There are various 
secrets for that exaltation of medio- 
crity which is so felicitously illustrat- 
ed in the repute of ‘‘the Superior 
Man.” 

Perhaps the secret most efficacious 
is to be found in judicious parsi- 
mony of speech. The less said the 
better. ‘‘Facunda silentia linguz,” 
as Gray expresses it, with all his 
characteristic happiness of epithet. 
If the exigencies of social life would 
allow of rigid silence, I do not doubt 
that rigid silence, with a practised 
discipline of countenance, and a signi- 
ficant diplomacy of gesture, would be 
esteemed the special indication of 
wisdom. For as every man has a 
right to be considered innocent till he 
‘be proved guilty, so every man has a 
right to be considered exempt from 
folly till he be proved foolish. It 
would be difficult to prove a man fool- 
ish who keeps himself to himself, and 
never commits his tongue to the risk 
of an opinion. 

A certain nobleman, some years 
ago, was conspicuous for his success 
in the world. He had been em- 

loyed in the highest situations at 
| and abroad, without one dis- 
coverable reason for his selection, 
and without justifying the selection 
by one proof of administrative abi- 
lity. Yet at each appointment, the 
public said— “A great gain to the 
Government! Superior man!’ And 
when from each office he passed 
away, or rather passed imperceptibly 
onward towards office still more 
exalted, the public said — “ A great 
loss to the Government! Superior 
man!” He was the most silent 

rson I ever met. But when the 
rst reasoners of the age would 
argue some knotty point in his pre- 
sence, he would, from time to time, 
slightly elevate his eyebrows, gently 
shake his head, or, by a dexterous 
smile of significant complacency, 
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impress on you the notion how 
easily he could set those babblers 
right, if he would but condescend 
to give voice to the wisdom within 
him. 

I was very young when I first met 
this Superior Man; and chancing 
the next day to call on the late Lord 
Durham, I said, in the+presamption 
of early years, ‘“‘I passed six mortal 
hours last evening in company with 
Lord ——. I don’t think there is 
much in him !” 

“Good heavens,” cried Lord Dur- 
ham, ‘“‘how did you find that out? 
Is it possible that he could have— 
talked ?” 

The Pythagorean example set by 
the fortunate peer I have referred 
to, few can emulate to an equal 
abnegation’ of the hazardous faculty 
of speech. But the more a man, 
desirous to pass at a value above 
his worth, can contrast by dignified 
silence the garrulity of trivial minds, 
the more the world will give bim 
credit fur the wealth which he does 
not possess. When we see a dumb 
strong-box with its lid braced down 
in iron clasps, and secured by a 
jealous padlock, involuntarily we 
suppose that its contents must be 
infinitely more precious than the 
gauds and nicknacks which are un- 
guardedly scattered about a lady’s 
drawing-room. Who could believe 
that a box so rigidly locked had 
nothing in it but odds and ends, 
which would be just as safe in a 
bandbox? When we analyse the 
virtue of a prudent silence, we gain 
a clae to other valuable secrets in 
the mystery of intellectual conduct. 
The main reason why silence is so 
efficacious an element of repute, is — 
lst, because of that magnification 
which proverbially belongs to the un- 
known; and, 2dly, because silence 
provokes no man’s envy, and wounds 
no man’s self-love. Hence the gifts 
congruons to, and concomitant with, 
the genius of taciturnity are— 1st, 
that general gravity of demeanour 
which Rochefoucauld happily terms 
“the mystery of the body ;” and, 
2dly, an abstinence from all the 
shows and pretences by which one 
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man provokes the self-love of others 
in the arrogant parade of his own 
self-esteem. 

He who, seeing -how much Ap- 
a govern the world, desires 

imself to achieve the rank of an 
Appearance, and obtain, as such, the 
credit that is accorded to the sub- 
stance of merit, yet be as safe as 
a phantom against the assaults to 
which the substance is unavoidably 
exposed, will be daly mindful of the 
rules thus prescribed to his conduct 
of himself. His life will be as void 
as his talk of all aggressive bril- 
liancy. His dress will be decorous 
—for a sloven invites ridicule; but 
studious of that plainness which 
disarms the jealousy of fops. His 
entertainments will be hospitable, 
his table good—for civilised man 
has the gratitude of a palate; but 
he will shun the ostentation which 
wounds the pride of the poor, and 
irritates the vanity of the rich. The 
guest should carry away with him 
the benignant reminiscence of a 
courteous reception and a savoury 
repast, with a heart unaggrieved by 
a mortifying pomp, and a digestion 
unspoilt by splenetic envy. Dante 
says of the valley in which his pil- 
grimage commences, Dove il sol tace 
— “Where the sun is silent.” The 
sun of the Man superior to his deserts 
is always silent. 

Ia his intellectual conduct, this 
admirable Personage thus on prin- 
ciple avoids making enemies. Ex- 
treme in nothing, and neutral when- 
ever he can be so without giving 
offence, he is no violent party-man. 
Violent party-men are always ill- 
used by the chiefs of party; it is 
the moderate men whom the chiefs 
desire to secure; and even the anta- 
gonistic journals do not blame the 
Minister who rewards the season- 
able vote of a judicious temporiser 
by the place he is not so rashly 
grateful as to bestow on a supporter 
indiscreetly enthusiastic. On the 


other hand, the Superior Man steers 
as clear from inconvenient friend- 
ships as from vindictive enmities, 
He confides to no one his infirmities 
or his sorrows; in his intervals of 
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bodily sickness he only complains 
to his physician; for infirmity and 
sorrow are indisputable evidences 
of our frail mortality, and as such 
they deconsider (may the Gallicism 
be pardoned) the idealised Appear- 
ance to which the mortal is refined. 
The sham or eidolon of a Superior 
Man can not afford to be convicted 
of a weakness. He puts it into the 
power of no Pylades to say, ‘‘ Poor 
Orestes, what a pity he should be 
so fond of that baggage Hermione!” 
The Superior Man sows only a plen- 
tiful crop of useful acquaintances. 
He js as much bound by his tenure 
of position to avoid sowing friends 
as the farmer was bound in old 
leases to abstain from sowing flax. 
Flax and friendship draw from the 
soil more nutriment than they give 
back to it. 

The Superior Man is not one 
with whom you would take a 
liberty. You do not expect from 
him those trifling services which 
you ask from the man who per- 
mits you to consider him your 
friend; you do not write -to him 
to hire you a house or engage you 
@ servant; you never say of him, 
“The best creatare alive!’ Con- 
sequently he escapes all the taxes 
which social intercourse levies on 
the man who is weak enough to 
pay them. He is asked for no- 
thing ; so that when he gives some- 
thing, unsolicited and of his own 
accord, his generosity is in all men’s 
mouths. 

To preserve this sublime inde- 
pendence from the claims of others, 
it is essential that the Superior 
Man should never be known to 
ask ‘for anything for himself. Nor 
does he; he gets what he wants 
without asking: offers are made 
to him; the things he desires are 
pressed upon him; he them 
—from a sense of duty! He is 
fond of the word Daty; it is often 
in his mouth; it is a word that 
offends nobody, and has in this an 
advantage over significants of merit 
more high soundiog — such as Hon- 
our, Virtue, Morality, Religion. He 
owes a duty to himself — to make 
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the most of himself that he pos- 
sibly can do. He discharges that 
daty—as if he were a martyr to the 
public. 

The Superior Man never calum- 
niates, never wantonly slanders an- 
other; but he never provokes hos- 
tility by admiring or by defending 
another. All men worthy of praise 
are sure to have powerful antagon- 
ists to whom the praise of them is 
offensive. To praise a t man 
is a challenge and an insult to those 
who decry. But why go out of 
one’s way to take his part? Is he 
a great man? Then Posterity will 
do him justice; leave him to Pos- 
terity; Posterity can do you no 
harm. Besides, admiration of an- 
other ‘is a half confession of inferi- 
ority in yourself. Who admires 
that which he possesses in @ su- 
perior degree? The Superior Man, 
80 long as he maintains himself 
an pearance, possesses every- 
thing a a degree superior to ‘hens 
by whom anything is indiscreetly 

ventured. If he do not do so, 
it is for you to discover it, not for 
him to confess it. Usually, there- 
fore, when the Superior Man speaks 
of a great man, it is with a delicate 
kindness, an exquisite indulgent 
compassion, that attests his own 
superiority. The veteran hero is 
“my poor old friend;” the rising 
statesman is “that clever young 
fellow — as times go!” The Su- 
perior Man, whatever his birth, is 
in one respect at least always a 
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gentleman — in appearance. He is 
not cringing to the lofty—he is not 
rude to the lowly. He knows that 
the real Great World, with all its 
disparities, has at heart much of 
the democracy of a public school ; 
and he avails himself of that truth 
to obtain, in a general well - bred 
way, the privileges of equality with 
all whom he shakes by the hand. 
This is to his advantage; for he so 
contrives it that those whose hands 
are of no use to him are contented 
with his gracious and cordial nod. 
The hands he shakes are the hands 
that help him to rise. 

i: He is what the world calls “an 
Enlightened Man;” bat, practical 
as well as enlightened, while he 
keeps up with his own time he 
never goes beyond it. What to 
him is all time after he shall have 
gone to his grave? ‘Me dead, the 
world is dead,” saith the Italian 
proverb. Nor are his opinions 
known till as a Superior Man he 
is sure to be in his right place with 
the superior party. 
tian people were to turn Mohamme- 
dan, so long as they were in a state 
of transition, the Superior Man 
would slip out of sight. You would 
hear nothing of him while saints 
were fighting and martyrs burning. 
But when the crisis was over, and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was converted 
into the Grand Mosque, you would 
see him walking down the street, 
on his way to the temple, arm io 
arm with the Prime Minister. 


NO. V.—ON SHYNESS. 


Plutarch has an essay upon that 
defect which he calls Dusopia 
(dvewria) — a word signifying an un- 
happy facility of being put out of 
countenance — viz., shamefacedness — 
shyness. Pluturch seems to con- 
sider that ‘Dasopia consisted chiefly 
in the difficulty of saying No; and 
has a stock of anecdotes illustrating 
the tragic consequences which may 
result from that pusillanimous char- 
acteristic of Shyness. It not only 
subjects us to the loss of our money 


when a slippery acquaintance asks 
us for a loan which we are perfectly 
aware he never intends to repay, 
but sometimes life itself is the 
penalty of that cowardly shyness 
which .cannot say No to a disagree- 
able invitation. Antipater was in- 
vited to an entertainment by De- 
metrius, and, feeling ashamed to 
evince distrust of a man whom he 
himself had entertained the day 
before, went forebodingly to the 
shambles. Polysperchon had been 
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bribed by Cassander to make away the shoulder, accosted vigorously, with 
with Hercules, the young son whom a hypocritical frankness, “Fie, my 
Barsina bore to Alexander. Accord- dear sir—not dine with me? What 
ingly he invited Hercules to sup- are you afraid of? Do you think I 
per. So long as Hercules could shall give you the Gladstone claret?” 
get off the invitation by note or —then Dusopia seizes me at once; 
message, he valiantly excused him- I succumb like the son of Alexander. 
self ; but when Polyspherchon called And every man entitled to call him- 
in person, and said, burlily, “Why self Shy, would, if similarly press- 
do you refuse my invitation ?— ed, prove as weak as Hercules 
Gods! can you suspect me of any and me, 
design against your life?’’ poor | Whole communities have been en- 
Hercules was too shy to imply, by slaved by Shyness. Plutarch quotes 
continued refusal, that sach design the saying that the people of Asia 
was exactly what he suspected. only submitted toa single despot be- 
Accordingly he suffered himself to be cause they were too bashfal to pro- 
carried away, and in the midst of the nounce the word No. 
supper was murdered. We ourselves, we sturdy English, 
Nowadays, Shyness does not en- were seized with that cowardly but 
tail on us a fate so Ingubriously well-bred Dusopia on the Restora- 
tragic. True, that a perfidious host tion of Charles ]I. We became, all 
does his best to poison us by agat once, too shy to ask for the smail- 
villanous entrée, or “the pure bev-~ est of those safeguards against ab- 
erage” secured to us, by commer- solute rule, for which we had just 
cial treaty, at a shilling a bottle; before been shedding our life-blood. 
still the effect is not usually mortal. It seemed so unmannerly to pester 
Permitted to return home, we have a that pleasant young prince with 
* fair chance of recovery. The poison the very business which would annoy 
may be neutralised by sable anti- him the most; it wasso much more 
dotes, combining salts with senna ; or polite to trust our freedom to a man 
scientifically withdrawn from the sys- of such station, as a debt of honour 
tem, by applying an instrament, con- between gentleman and gentleman, 
structed on hydraulic principles, to than to vulgarise a generous confi- 
the cavity assigned to digestive opera- dence to the mercantile formalities 
tions. of a legal security. It was Shyness, 
I do not, therefore, cite from and nothing else, that made the 
Plutarch the fate of Hercules as bashful conquerors in the Great 
a fair instance of the danger we Rebellion so delicately silent about 
may anticipate, if too shy to say themselves in the welcome they gave 
No to an invitation which it_op- to the courteous and elegant exile. In 
presses the spirits to accept ; ‘but fact, they have no other excuse; they 
rather to notice, with a certain con- were shy, and they shied away their 
solatory pride (being myself some- liberties. 
what shy by original constitution), | But the difficulty of saying No is 
how much, in one peculiar de- not the only characteristic of Shyness, 
velopment of Shyness, I resemble though it is, perhaps, of all character- 
the son of Alexander the Great. istics, that which the Shy have most 
That unfortunate prince could ex- in common. 
cuse himself from Polysperchon’s The shy man par excellence — the 
odious invitation so long as Poly- man_ inveterately, idiosyncratically 
sperchon did not urge it in person. shy—is exposed to perils at every 
ust like me! Send me an invita- angle of his sensitive many- sided 
tion to dinner to which I can reply conformation. His servants disre- 
by note or message, and if I wish to gard him — he is too shy to tell them 
say “ No,” I can say it like a man; of their faults. His very a nee 
but invaded in my own house, or wound him—the very benefits 
waylaid in the street, clapped on confers are so awkwardly given that 
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they are resented as injuries. He if they suspected you to be a pick- 
loses the object of his affection be- pocket. Therefore, unconsciously to 
cause he is too bashfal to woo. He yourself, but from your natural de- 
is snapt up by a masculine shrew, sire to prove yourself an honest 
who insists upon having him be- man, you soften in their favour the 
cause she foresees she can rule him. terms you would otherwise have 
As soon as he is married, he is at proposed. Nor is this all: for if 
his wife’s mercy—a woman is sel- they have certain claims to respect, 
dom mercifal to the man who is natural or acquired, such as high 
timid. birth, superior wealth, reputation 
If he ever shine in a career, itis by for learning, sanctity, or genius, 
sheer merit of so rare an order that it their timidity inspires you with 
lights up its owner in spite of himself. awe. You mistake it for pride. 
But whether in the world or in his The atmospbere around them, if 
household, he weaves a solitude round withering to cordial friendship, is 
him. He is shy to his very children. equally repellant of intrusive pre- 
His new-born babe stares him out of sumption. They take liberties with 
countenance. no one; it would be a monstrous 
Providence, so mindful of all its impertinence to take liberties with 
creatures, bestows on the shy man them. These, unquestionably, are 
two properties for self-defence.. The safeguards to a creature otherwise 
first is dissimulation. As franknessghelpless. The self-conservation of 
is the very reverse of shyness, so to bold animals is in boldness; of timid, 
be uniformly shy is to be habitually in timidity. 
secret. The poor wretch does not I have been treating here of the 
mean to be deceitful, but he cannot man incorrigibly, permanently sby. 
help it. He sometimes astounds Buta large proportion of us are shy 
those who think they know him in early life, and cease to be so as 
best by what appears at the surface we live on; and many of us remain, 
to be the blackest perfidy. He to a certain degree, shy to the last, 
suffers annoyances to accumulate but not so shy as to be emphatically 
without implying by a word that shy. 
he even feels them, until he can In youth our individual position 
bear them no longer. Then sudden- is uncertain and dubious. Be our 
ly he absconds, shuts himself up in birth ever so ancient, our fortune 
some inaccessible fortress, and has re- ever so large, still our own personal 
course to his pen, with which, safe at merit remains to be assessed, and a 
distance, his shyness corrupts into proud or sensitive nature will be de- 
ferocity. It was but the other day sirous of an approbation for something 
that a shy acquaintance of mine threw ge from a pedigree or a rent-roll. 
his family into consternation, by Ndy, amongst the young, in England 
going off, none knew whither, and especially, Shyness will be found more 
sending his lawyer with a deed of prevalent with the high-born than the 
separation to the unsuspecting wife, plebeian. The plebeian, who has in 
who for ten years had tormented him him the force and desire to shoulder 
without provoking a syllable of com- his own way through the crowd, more 


‘piaint. J 

Another safeguard to the shy 
map, is in the contagion of Shyness 
that he communicates to others. 


often errs by the rude eagerness to 
combat, than the refining anxiety to 
please. 

Vigorous competition is the best 





It is difficult not to feel shy, when cure fora morbid excess of Shyness. 
brought in contact with the shy. Thus, it is noticeable that the eldest 
They give you no opening to the sons of good family are generally 
business which you wish to trans- more shy than the younger —and 
act with them. As Plutarch says, a shy in proportion «as they 
“they will not look you in the feel within themselves merits dis- 
face.” It seems, while you talk, as tinct from their social advantages, 
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but which they are not compelled 
to test betimes like their younger 
brothers. Bat high rank isin Eng- 
land so generally associated with 
the discharge of public duties, that 
if these elder sons be born to pre- 
eminent stations, their shyness will 
often wear away, when their faculties 
are called into exercise by the very 
inheritance which deprives them of 
the stimulos of gain, but, bringing 
them at once before the criticism of 
public opinion, supplies a motive 
for coveting public esteem. A great 
es doubles his infleence in 
is county if he be active or beloved. 
In the House of Lords itself, a baron 
and a duke meet foot to foot upon 
equal terms; and if the baron prove 
himself the better man of the two, 
he will be the weightier peer. Thus 
many a young noble, oppressively 
shy while he is nothing but a young 
noble, becomes self-composed and 
self-confident when he succeeds to 
his inheritance, and has to show 
what there is in him, not as noble 
alone, but as map. 

To come back to Platarch—Shynees 
has its good qualities, and has only 
its bad when it is Dusopia in excess. 
“We must prune it with care,” says 
our philosopher, “so as only to re- 
move the redundant branches, and 
not injure the stem, which has its 
root in the generous sensitiveness to 
shame.” 

A certain degree of shyness in 
early life is, indeed, not the invariable, 
but still the most frequent, concomi- 
tant of that desire of esteem which is 
jealous of honour, or that love of glory 
which concentres genius on objects 
worthy of renown. 

I grant, indeed, that merit is not 
always modest. When a man has 
unmistakably done a something that 
is meritorious, he must know it; and 
he cannot in his heart undervalue 
that something, otherwise he would 
never have strained all his energies 
to do it. But till he has done it, 
it is not sure that he can do it; 
and if, relying upon what he fancies 
to be genius, he does not take as 
much pains as if he were dull, the 
probability is that he will not do it 
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at all. Therefore merit not proved 
is modest; it covets approbation, 
bat is not sure that it can win it. 
And while thus eager for its object, 
and secretly strengthening all its pow- 
ers to achieve it by a wise distrust of 
unproved capacities, and a fervent ad- 
miration for the highest models, merit 
is tremulously shy. 

Akin, indeed, with Sbyness, more 
lasting — often as strong in the 
zenith of a career as at its com- 
mencement — is a certain nervous 
susceptibility, — a perpetual com- 
parison between one’s own powers 
and some ideal standard of excel- 
lence which one can never wholly 
attain, but towards. which one is 
always striving. ‘‘ Every wyse 
man,” says Roger Ascham, with a 
meaning not less profound for the 
paradox that appears on the sar- 
face — “every wyse man that y 
would learn anything, shall chiefly go 
about that whereunto he kvoweth 
well that he shall never come.” And 
the old scholar explains his dogma 
thas :— 

“In every crafte there is a perfect 
excellency, which may be better 
known in a man’s mind than fol- 
lowed in a man’s dede. This per- 
fectnesse, because it is generally 
layed as a broad wyde example 
afore all men, no one particular 
man is able to compasse; and as it 
is general to all men, so it is per- 
petual for all time, which proveth 
it a thing for man impossible, — al- 
though not for the capacities of his 
thinking, which is heavenleye, yet 
surely for the ability of our work- 
ings, which is worldly.” And this 
quaint precursor and foreshadower 
of the German philosopher's zsatbe- 
tic archetype, proceeds to 
that this ideal “ perfectnesse” pre- 
vents despair; “for no man being su 
perfect but what another may be 
better, ev man may be encour- 

to e more .pains than his 
fellows.” 

Now, I apprehend that the ideal 
excellence thus admirably described 
is always present to the contempla- 
tion of the highest ordér of genias, 
and tends to quicken and perpetu- 
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ate the nervous susceptibility, which 
inepires courage while it seems like 
fear. 

Nervousness, to give the suscepti- 
bility I speak of its familiar name, 
is tay the quality which great 
orators have the most in common. 
I doubt whether there has been 
any public speaker of the highest 
order of eloquence who has not felt 
an anxiety or apprehension, more or 
less actually painful, before rising 
to address-an audience upon any 
very important subject on which he 
has meditated beforehand. This 
nervousness will, indeed, probably 
be proportioned to the amount of 
previous preparation, even though 
the necessities of reply or the 
changeful temperament which charac- 
terises public assemblies may com- 
pel the orator to modify, alter, per- 
haps wholly reject, what, in previous 

reparation, he had designed to say. 

he fact of preparation itself had 
impressed him with the dignity of 
the subject — with the responsibili- 
ties that devolve on an advocate 
from whom much is expected, on 
whose individual utterance results 
affecting the interests of many may 
depend. His imagination had been 
roused and warmed, and there is no 
imagination where there is no sensi- 
bility. Thus the orator -had men- 
tally sarveyed, as it were, at a dis- 
tance, the loftiest height of his argu- 
ment; and now, when he is about to 
ascend to it, the awe of the altitude is 
felt. 

According to traditions, despite 
the majestic self-possession Lord 
Macaulay truly ascribes to the tenor 
of his life, Mr. Pitt was nervous 
before rising to speak; hence, per- 
haps, his recourse to stimulants. 
A surgeon, eminent in Brighton, 
some years ago told me that when 
he was a shopboy in London, he 
used to bring to Mr. Pitt the dose of 
laudanum and sal-volatile which the 
great statesman habitually took be- 
fore speaking. The laudanum per- 
haps hurt his constitution more than 
the port wine, which he drank by 
the bottle; the wine might be 
necessary to sustain the physical 
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spirits lowered by the laudanum. 
Mr. Fox was nervous before speak- 
ing; so, I have heard, was Lord 
Plunket. A distinguished member 
of the Whig party, now no more, 
and who was himself one of the 
most sensitive of men and one 
of the most attractive of orators, 
told me that once in the House 
of Commons, he had crossed over 
to speak to Mr. Canning on some 
question of public business, a little 
time before the latter delivered one 
of his most remarkable speeches ; 
and on taking the hand Mr. Canning 
extended to him, he exclaimed, “I 
fear you are ill, your hand is so cold 
and damp.” “Is it?” answered 
Canning, smiling; “so much the 
better: that shows how nervous I 
am; I shall speak well to-night.” 
Mr. Stapylton remarks how per- 
ceptible to those familiar with Mr. 
Canning was the difference in his 
aspect and manner before and after 
one of his great orations; and a 
very clever French writer upon 
the Art of Oratory compares the 
anguish (angoisse) which oppresses 
the mind of a public speaker while 
burdened with the sense of some 
great truth that he is charged to 
utter, with the joyous elation of 
a that follows the relief from the 
oad, 

The truth is, that nervousness is 
sympathetic. It imparts a strange 
magnetic affinity with the audience ; 
it redoubles the orator’s attention 
to-the effect he is producing on his 
audience; it quickens his self-pos- 
session, it stimulates his genius, it 
impresses on those around him a 
fellow-feeling, for it evinces earnest- 
ness, and earnestness is the soul of 
oratory — the link between the lips 
of one and the hearts of many. 
Round an orb that is self-luminous 
the atmosphere always quivers. 
When a man does not feel nervous be- 
fore rising, he may certainly make an 
excellent sensible speech, but let him 
not count on realising the higher suc- 
cess which belongs to great orators 
alone. 

In speeches thoroughly impromp- 
tu, in which the miod of the 
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speaker has not had leisure to 
brood over what he is called upon 
suddenly to say, the nervousness 
either does not exist or is much Jess 
painfully felt; because then the 
speaker has not set before his ima- 
gination some ideal perfection to 
which he desires to attain, and of 
which he fears to fall short. And this 
I take to be the main reason why 
speakers who so value themselves on 
readiness that they never revolve 
beforehand what they can glibly 
ntter, do not rise beyond mediocrity. 
To no such speaker has posterity 
accorded the name of orator. The 
extempore speaker is not an orator, 
though the orator must of necessity 
be, whenever occasion calls for it, an 
extempore speaker. Extemporane- 
ous speaking is, indeed, the ground- 
work of the orator’s art; prepara- 
tion is the last finish, and the most 
difficult of all his accomplishments. 
To learn by heart as a schoolboy, 
or to prepare as an orator, are two 
things not only essentially different, 
but essentially antagonistic to each 
other; for the work most opposed 
to an effective oration is an elegant 
essay. 

As with the orator, so, though in 
a less degree, it is with the writer— 
indeed, with all intellectual aspir- 
ants. The author, whatever he at- 
tempts, from an epic to an epigram, 
should set before his ambition that 
“perfect excellency which is better 
known in a man’s mind than fol- 
lowed in a man’s dede.” Aim at 
the highest, and at least you soar; 
but the moment you set before 
yourself an ideal of excellence, you 
are as subject to diffidence as, ac- 
cording to Roger Ascham, you are 
freed from despair. Emulation, 
even in the brutes, is sensitively 
“nervous.” See the tremor of the 
thoroughbred racer before he starts. 
The dray-horse does not tremble, 
but he does not emulate. It is not 
his work to win a race. Says Mar- 
cus Antoninus, “It is all one to a 
stone whether it be thrown upwards 
or downwards.” Yet the emulation 
of a man of genius is seldom with 
his contemporaries,—that is, in- 


wardly in his mind — although out- 
wardly, in his acts, it would seem 
so. The competitors with whom 
his secret ambition seeks to vie are 
the dead. Before his vision rise 
all the masters of the past in the 
art to which he devotes his labour. 
If he forgets them to study his con- 
temporaries, he is undone—he be- 
comes a plagiarist. From — that 
which time has made classical we 
cannot plagiarise. The spirit of our 
own age compels us to be original, 
even where we imitate the forms of 
an age gone by. Moliére cannot 
plagiarise from Terence and Plautus, 
nor Racine from Euripides, nor Pope 
from Horace, nor Walter Scott from 
the old Border Minstrels. Where 
they imitate they reproduce. But 
we cannot reproduce what is ac- 
tually living. We cannot reproduce 
our contemporaries; we can but 
copy them if we take them as our 
models. The desire of excellence is 
the necessary attribute of those who 
excel. We work little for a thing 
unless we wish for it. But we can- 
not of ourselves estimate the degree 
of our success in what we strive for 
—that task is left to others. With 
the desire for excellence comes, 
therefore, the desire for approba- 
tion. And this distinguishes in- 
tellectual excellence fgom moral ex- 
cellence; for the latter has no neces- 
sity of human tribunal; it is more 
inclined to shrink from the public 
than to invite the public to be its 
judge. To the aspirants to moral 
good the vor populi is not the vor 
Dei. The Capitol has no laurel 
crowns for their brows; enough for 
them if they pass over earth unob- 
served, silently educating them- 
selves for heaven. There are na- 
tures so happily constituted that 
they are moved irresistibly to good 
by an inborn affinity to goodness ; 
for some souls, like some forms, are 
born into the world, beautiful, and 
take as little apparent pains as do 
beautiful forms to increase or pre- 
serve beauty. They have but to 
maintain health by the way of life 
most in harmony with their organi- 
sation, and their beauty endures to 
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the last ; for old age has a beauty of 
' jts own, even in the physical form ; 
and the Moral Beautiful gradually be- 
comes venerable without even losing 
its bloom. 

Bat these natures are exceptions 
to the ordinary law of our race, 
which proportions the moral worth 
of a man, as it does the worth of a 
work from his hand, to the degree 
of skilled labour by which he bas 
transformed into new sha the 
original raw material. And labour 
needs motive; and motive implies 
reward. 

To moral excellence there are two 
rewards, neither of which is be- 
stowed by the loud huzzas of the 
populace ; one within the conscience 
—one far out of reach beyond the 
stars, 

But for intellectual excellence, 
man asks first a test, and next a 
reward, in the praise of his fellow- 
men. 

Therefore the love of human ap- 
probation is at the root of all those 
sustained labours by which man 
works out his ideal of intellectual 
excellence; at least so generally, 
that we need not care to count the 
exceptions. During the later stages 
of a great career, that love of appro- 
bation, in a mind well disciplined, 
often ceases tg be perceptible, chiefly 
because it has become too habitually 
familiar to retain distinctness. We 
are, then, as little acutely sensible 
of the pervading force of the motive, 
as, while in health, we are sensible 
of the beats of our pulse and the 
circulation of our blood. But there 
it still is, no less; — there, in the 
pulse, in the blood. A cynic or a 
misathrope may disown it; but if 
he have genius, and the genius urge 
him to address men even in vindi- 
dation of misanthropy and cynicism, 
he is inevitably courting the appro- 
bation which he pretends to scorn. 
As Cicero says with quiet irony, 
“The authors who affect contempt 
for a name in the world, put their 
names to the books which they in- 
. Vite the world to read.” But to 
return to my starting-point — The 
desire of approbation will be accom- 
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panied by that nervous susceptibil- 
ity, which, however well disguised, 
is inseparable from the vibrating 
oscillation between hope and fear. 
And this nervousness in things not 
made mechanically familiar by long 
practice, will be in proportion to 
the height of a man’s own standard 
of excellence, and the care with 
which he measures the difficulties 
that interpose between a cherished 
conception and a worthy execution of 
design. 

Out of this nervousness comes 
the Shyness common to all youth, 
— it aspires to excel and fears to 
fail. 

It follows, from what I have said, 
that those races are the most active, 
have accomplished the greatest mar- 
vels of energy, and, on the whole, 
exhibit the highest standard of 
public honesty in administrative 
departments, to which the national 
character of Shyness is generally ac- 
corded, distinct from its false counter- 
feit— Pride. 

For the best guarantee for ho- 
nesty is a constant sense of respon- 
sibility, and that sense is rendered 
lively and acute by a certain anxious 
diffidence of self — which is — Shy- 
ness. And again, it is that diffi- 
dence which makes men take pains 
to win and deserve success—stimu- 
lates energy and sustains perse- 
verance. 

Tbe Turk is proud, not shy; he 
walks the world, or rather lets the 
world walk by him, serene in his self- 
esteem. The Red Indian is proud, 
not shy; his dignity admits of no 
Dusopia —is never embarrassed nor 
taken by surprise. But the Tark 
and the Red Indian do not im- 
prove; and when civilisation ap- 
proaches them, it is rather to cor- 
rapt than enlighten. The British 
race are shy, to a proverb. And 
what shore does not bear the stamp of 
their footsteps? What boundary in 
the regions of intellect has yet satisfied 
their ardour of progress? Ascham’s 
ideal of perfectness is in the mind of 
the whole nation. 

To desire to do something, not 
only as well as it can be done, but 
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better than we can do it—to feel to 
exaggeration all our own natural 
deficiencies towards the doing of it 
—to resolve by redoubled energy 
and perseverance to extract from 
art whatever may supply those defi- 
ciencies in nature—this is the surest 
way to become great—this is the 
character of the English race — this 
should be the character of an Eng- 
lish genius. 

But he who thus feels, thus de- 
sires, and thus resolves, will keep 
free from rust those mainsprings of 
action — the sensibility to shame, 
and the yearing towards perfection. 
It is the elasticity of the watch- 
epring that renders it the essential 
principle to the mechanism of the 
watch ; but elasticity is only the 
property of solid bodies to recover, 
after yielding to pressure, their 
former shape. The mind which re- 
tains to the last youth’s quick sus- 
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ceptibility to disgrace and to glory, 
retains to the last the power to re- 
sume the shape that it wore in 
— Cynicism is old at Mae» 
mpudence has no elasticity. If 
you care no more than the grass- 
hopper for the favour of gods and 
the. reverence of men, your heart 
bas the age of Tithonus, though 
your cheek have the bloom of Achil- 
les. Bat if, even alone in your room 
or a desert, you could still blush 
or turn pale at the thought of a 
stain on your honour —if your crest 
still could; rise, your pulse quicken, 
at the flash of some noble thought 
or brave deed— then you have the 
heart of Achilles, though at the age 
of Tithonus. There is a certain 
august ‘shamefacedness — the Ro- 
mans called it Pupor — which, under 
hairs white as snow, preserves the 
aspect of youth to all personations 
of honour, of valour, of genius. 
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Few questions, incapable of direct 
demonstration, have given the world 
so much trouble, or, at least, have 
occasioned so much discossion and 
expenditure of words, as that most 
evident, yet most subtle difference 
between men and women, which 
most rational people are thoroughly 
conscious of, but which very few, on 
either side, have managed to define 
without rising into arbitrary judg- 
ment or falling into misty vagueness. 
To discriminate the real difference 
which lies between them, yet to 
acknowledge and allow for the 
broader human identity which often 
temporarily confounds that differ- 
ence, is matter apparently too dif- 
ficult for ordinary observers. <A 
distinction so delicate, so important, 
so apparent, yet so indescribable, is 
precisely such as tempts the super- 
ficial philosopher into makipg sharp 
lines of division which have no 
existence in nature. All of us know 
very well by actual experience that 
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there are women whose hard lot 
lies in the heat of the life-battle, 
and whose hands are burdened with 
the heaviest labours and responsi- 
bilities proper to a man’s career in 
the world—all of us know that 
there are men almost more tender, 
charitable, and beneficent than it 
is a woman’s vocation to prove her- 
self. The line of separation is 
confused by many an anomaly, 
and often lost, not only in the 
contradictoriness of life, bat in 
the sweeping tide of universal 
human nature which by times 
floods over all distinctions. Never- 
theless, there it remains, always -re- 
asserting itself. We are aware of a 
different ie when we step 
out of that world of men where pops- 
lar admiration finds its heroes, into 
the smaller and daintier hemi- 
sphere where —altogether indepen- 
dent of act and deed, possessors of a 
more ethereal reputation — are con- 
gregated those women who have 
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outlived contemporary applauses, 
and received enfeoffment into the 
homage of the world. 

Of such, yet of the very opposite 
extremities of such, as_ different 
from each other as it is possible to 
imagine two human creatures liv- 
ing at the same time to be, are the 
two women, Mrs. Delany and Mrs. 
Thrale, who have lately been re- 
presented to the public. Whether 
we are ever likely to come to an 
end of the domestic and personal 
records of. their long-winded cen- 
tury, it seems impossible to pre- 
dict ; bat here, out of that age, 
so short a way removed from us 
in reality, but so utterly far off — 
farther off than the Gothic distances 
of medieval times — have just arisen, 
in a clearer personality than before, 
these two recognisable figures, al- 
ready by name and character as 
well known to us as if they had 
been country neighbours or fellow- 
townsfolk of our immediate sphere. 
Many an English family which lives 
in contented and total ignorance 
of its neighbour family next door, 
knows Mrs. Delany almost as well 
as if she had been gossip at its 
christenings and lent her authority 
to its social ambitions ; and scores of 
persons, ignorant enough of their 
own kith and kin, would blush to 
be supposed unacquainted with the 
lady of Streatham, the afflicted 
wife and gay widow, whose second 
marriage still awakens among us 
almost as keen a discussion as 
though we had all entered person- 
ally into the squabble, and warned 
and denounced the culprit. If this 
intimate acquaintance with poster- 
ity is in any sense to be called 
fame, it has come to these two 
ladies without any special effort on 
their part. They were not women 
of genius ; they were not “ work- 
ing” women; they neither wrote 
books nor organised public move- 
ments. On the face of things they 
had no personal claim whatever to 
the recognition of any,. even the 
contemporary age which enjoyed 
their sprightly conversations, ad- 
mired their good looks, and criti- 
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cised their follies. It is not even 
enough to say that it was their 
association with distinguished men 
which brought them out so clearly 
before the eyes of the world, for 
others of the same circle have passed 
out of human ken, and even Fanny 
Barney, whose history helps to 
throw light upon theirs, has not 
been able to interest the world in 
her own personal chronicle, and 
becomes unrecognisable under the 
name of her marriage, to know the 
particulars of which no human crea- 
ture cares two straws. But we were 
all born into acquaintance with 
those two other women who were 
not authoresses. We have all known 
from our cradle the benign old 
lady at Windsor with whom old 
King George and his virtuous 
Queen drank tea and heard the 
echoes of that hubbub through 
which the brewer’s widow hastened 
to her second nuptials. It would 
be difficult to tell upon . what 
grounds this permanent reputation 
has been built. But the fact is 
undeniable ; and it forms a remark- 
able illustration of the nature of 
female fame. Nobody will deny 
that women have now and then, 
especially within the last hundred 
years, snatched scanty bays out of 
the hands of time. But it is not 
greatness, of intellect, nor power of 
productién, nor genius in any de- 
monstration, which raises sucha star 
as that of Mrs. Delany into the histo- 
rical firmament. She did nothing 
but pretty efforts of female ingenu- 
ity — said nothing very distinctly 
brilliant — yet there she shines calmly 
over the heads of the Carters, Rowes, 
and Montagus, in tender, individual 
celebrity. Is it that some natural 
instinct of humanity points out as 
the perfection of her sex, the appre- 
ciative sympathetic woman, whose 
business it is to comprehend, to 
perceive, to quicken the eye and 
ear of society with that bright 
and sweet intelligence which in 
the most subtle, imperceptible way, 
leads, and forms, and refines public 
opinion, and brings genius and ex- 
cellence into fashion? or is it, as 
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some fond female fanatics would 
have us believe, that the jealousy of 
man, which keeps down the gifted 
among women, gladly compounds 
by elevating now and then a femi- 
pine celebrity whose claims can never 
come into rivalry with his own? 
Most people will believe the first 
solution of the mystery to be the 
true one, though it is somewhat at 
war with modern conclusions; and 
to make the problem the clearer, 
here stands forth Lady Llanover* 
to convince us, once for all, that the 
reputation of her venerable relative 
sprang, not from genius or com- 
manding gifts of any kind, but was 
the spontaneous tribute of one gene- 
ration’s love, admiration, and hom- 
age, handed down to ages. with 
a certain indescribable indepen- 
dence of any actual foundation — 
differing in some ineffable fashion 
not to be put into words from the 
hard-earned renown of heroes and 
great men, yet warm with a tender 
personal sentiment beyond the reach 
of loftier laurels, the quintessence of 
female fame. 

Mrs. Delany was born with the 
eighteenth century, a penniless but 
high-descended maiden, by name 
Mary Granville, the child of a 
younger son, and member of a fam- 
fly affectionate and faithful to each 
other, but forced, like other unen- 
dowed families, to consider each 
their own interests, and early to set 
about the difficult business of pro- 
viding for themselves. That griev- 
ance which still afflicts woman- 
kind, and of which so many voices 
now make their complaint, the hard 
fate which limits a young woman 
of condition to the sole profession 
of marriage as a means of making 
her fortune, was treated with much 
less squeamishness in Mary Gran- 
ville’s days, when the matter was 
— recognised and acknow- 
edged, and good matches were 
sought, not by insidious wiles of 
female fascination, but by honest and 
unconcealed arrangement. H 


and dismal, however, was the experi- 
ence of this young daughter of the 
eighteenth century. In the inno- 
cent family home which she de- 
scribes with much quaint grace 
and eT in an autobi 
phical etch which reads like 
so many chapters from the Specta- 
tor, following the common — 
of unsophisticated girlhood, - 
found her first love in another girl 
a little older than herself, after- 
wards distinguished for her mental 
powers and gift of letterwriting, 
and who came to bear the ominous 
name of Mrs, Chapone, although 
only the mother-in-law of the fatal 
Mrs. Chapone whose ietters ee 
vated so man nerations 
tons maidens. It Sos in Glou- 
cestershire, in the quiet of a country 
house, which at first dismayed the 
young exile of fifteen, who had been 
brought there from an early initia- 
tion into the delights of London, 
that Mary Granville found this con- 
genial spirit in a me gee par- 
sonage; and in the friendship of 
Sally, afterwards dignified by the 
title of Sappho, found solace in her 
rural life. ‘‘ We wrote to one an- 
other every day,” says the old lady, 
recalling with fresh heart the days 
of her youth, “and met in the fields 
betwedh our fathers’ houses as often 
as we had an opportunity, thought 
that day tedious that we did not 
meet, and had many stolen inter- 
views.” “By the improvement she 
has since made,’ adds the autobio- 
graphist, with old-fashioned court- 
liness, “I see she was not, at my 
first acquaintance, the perfect crea- 
ture I thought her then.” Here, in 
the two sweet years between fifteen 
cos en a the society of this 
ectly approved companion, in a 
er Pa yet high breeding and 
courtly knowledge, looking out from 
embowered windows which com- 
manded “a very advantageous view 
of the finest vale in England — the 
Vale of Evesham”—a scene than 


ard which “nothing could be more fra- 





* Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany. Edited 
by the Right Hon. Lapy Lianover. Bentley. 
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grant and rural,” the girl spent her 
innocent life. She had an arbour 
in “a copse of young elms (the re- 
sort of many warbling birds),” 
through which “a little clear brook 
ran winding, and fell with a cascade 
into the garden, completing the con- 
cert.” A little Watteau sketch, or 
rather a sketch worthy of a tenderer 
pencil in its sweet naturalness, just 
dashed with a quaint fashion and 
conventionality like a vignette from 
Stothard. The young creature had 
her lover, too, as was nataral — 
her lover, a young country squire, 
whom she did not love, but smiles 
upon out of her old age with a cer- 
tain tenderness, such as women never 
fail to bestow, when they are old, 
upon their early worshippers. Ont 
of this sweet early idyll, with all its 
quaint accessories — the artificial 
Arcadian accompaniments which, 
in the copse of young elms with 
the sixteen-year-old heroine must 
have made very near as true an 
Arcadia, in spite of powder and 
- patches, as can easily be found in 
this commonplace world — poor 
Mary Granville was plucked sud- 
denly into all the horrors of her 
fate. 

She was but seventeen when 
her father’s elder brother, the head 
of the family, Lord Langdowne, 
sent an invitation to his pretty 
piece. She was received at his 
country-house with all the affec- 
tionate compliments of the time ; 
and in the company of her uncle 
and his wife, a handsome and 
gay woman of fashion, in a house 
where there was “a greal deal of 
company ——we danced every night, 
and had a very good band of music 
in the house” —the girl naturally 
enough came to believe that “my 
present state and future prospects 
were as happy as the world could 
make them.” But soon a dreadful 
light of reality was to dispel the 
mists of tbat youthful delusion. 
When the gay party were at dioner 
ene rainy day, a sudden visitor was 
uonounced, whom the bland diplo- 
matist uncle hailed with delighted 
surprise as an unexpected guest. 
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“TI expected to have seen somebody 
with the appearance of a gentle- 
man,” writes the victim, looking 
back over a lifetime with a shudder 
of natural horror at that unlooked- 
for crisis of her fate, “when the 
poor, old, dripping, almost drowned 
Gromio was brought into the room, 
like Hob out of the well, his wig, 
his coat, his dirty boots, his large 
unwieldy person, and his crimson 
countenance, were all subjects of 
great mirth and observation to 
me.” She “diverted” herself at 
his expense, as was natural, and 
was assisted by the young gallants 
of the party, unsuspicious of the 
doom which impended over her 
head; but that doom became too 
apparent to be long laughed at. 
The frightened creature saw at last 
that this rustical old clown was the 
husband whom her kind relatives 
had chosen for her. She tried all 
her girlish wiles in vain to disgust 
the man for whom she had formed 
“an invincible aversion,” was rude 
to him, made no secret of her re- 
pugnance, and attempted pitiful 
appeals to the hard-hearted well- 
meaning friends who were imposing 
upon her a destiny so horrible. “I 
passed two months with dreadfal 
apprehensions — apprehensions too 
well grounded. assure you the 
recollection of this part of my life 
makes me tremble at this day,” 
cries the old lady, looking across 
a life, which had, nevertheless, 
had its full share of happiness, 
at the forlorn young thing, seven- 
teen years old, making her little 
stand of desperation in that hope- 
less battle. But it was all in 
vain. Such things happen still, no 
doubt, perhaps will happen always, 
as long as marrying and giving in 
marriage is the rule of the world; 
but the high ground taken up by 
poor Mary Granville’s relations is a 
greater novelty than her sacrifice. 
Her uncle rounded his arguments 
in favour of the fat and gouty bride- 
groom by declaring, “how despi- 
cable I should be if I could refuse 
him because he was not young and 
handsome ;” while on every side it 
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seemed to be admitted that a good 
woman who refused a good match 
on the score of “ unsurmountable 
dislike” and total incompatibility, 
was in fact an indelicate and for- 
ward young person, knowing a great 
deal more about the subject than 
an innocent girl had any right to 
know. ‘Thus bullied, the poor child 
of course gave way, as most girls not 

of invincible patience and 
inveterate honesty would do. Her 
tender father and mother came to 
the marriage, and benignly shut 
their eyes to the utter wretchedness 
of the unfortunate bride. She, poor 
soul, telling the story long after 
this melancholy phase of her life 
was over, is quietly apologetic of 
her misery, as if it were in itself 
something to be ashamed of, and 
evidently feels that she did her 
duty, though at the cost of every- 
thing that made life agreeable, in 
submitting to this revolting mar- 
riage. She went to the country in 
despairing resignation with the old 
man, who, like Robin Gray, was, to 
start with, “a good man” to the 
melancholy girl. And the young 
Mrs. Pendarves was better off than 
her homely prototype in the ballad. 
There was fortunately no Jamie in 
the case; she had not the sharper 
anguish of a living love to aggravate 
her disgust and weariness through 
the irksome years that followed ; 
when she walked like a pensive 
young Diana, keeping her spotless 
garments from the soils of that gay 
world. Alarmed by an early ebulli- 
tion of the old man’s jealousy, and 
fortified by the purity of youth, 
that sweet, unpassionate, unawak- 
ened calm —which perhaps makes 


' guch a lot less horrible at seven- 


teen than it would be at five-and- 
twenty —she came through some of 
the strange encounters in which old 
novels abound, and which sound so 
apocryphal nowadays, with faith 
and fame unblemished,—a model 
wife and woman. But perhaps Mrs. 
Pendarves does not dislike to tell 
what tricks were resorted to, to 
obtain an interview with her, nor 
how steadily she held her way 
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through the flatteries and blandish- 
ments of that intriguing and cor- 
rupt society. But though she re- 
members and chronicles the vain 
suits addressed to her, it is evident 
that the heart of the sad young 
wife remained untouched in that 
sweet youthfol severity with which 
she moved along the encumbered 
way— not always by the side of her 
hideous husband, who had returned, 
as she says, to other society than 
hers, and lived a life of alternate 
dissipation and illness. It is a 
pretty sight to see the pretty young 
creature in her pensive matron dig- 
nity, all alone and enpootantel 
keeping her heart pure through 
the disgusts and the temptations 
of such a life. But the picture is 
fortunately one which belongs to 
her century, and not to ours. We 
will not fly in Mr. Thackeray’s face 
so far as to say that such connec- 
tions exist no longer, and that no 
noble lord or needy gentleman ex- 
acts such a sacrifice of his daughter. 
But, happily, that pale wife, placed 
in 80 many exciting situations, beset 
with temptation and flattery, with 
always an implication of the 
sibility of fall, and the climax of 
female shame and dishonour shad- 
owing upon her martyr path, is not 
a heroine of ours. We leave the 
piquant charms of such a position 
to the fancy of our neighbours across 
the Channel. Its dangers are too 
startling, its dismal desecration of 
the sanctuary of existence too hide- 
ous, to please the wholesome Eng- 
lish appetite. We have given over 
inventing such stories; here the 
tale is true, and told by the delicate 
—_ of = —, after she has 
ong esca rom those i 
perils. But to say that it reads like 
so many chapters out of the Spec- 
tator, with its quaint Gromios, Al- 
canders, and Germanicos, is to speak 
its full excuse and justification. An 
Englishwoman, born in 1800 in- 
stead of 1700, could not, or would 
not, have chronicled such a history ; 
bat for a contemporary and “corres- 
t of Swift, it is natural; and 
it throws another distinct personal 
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light upon the Frenchest of all 
English ages— the grand epoch of 
gossip and scandal, of fineness and 
of brutality. 

Curious lights gleam on every 
side from this female book, upon 
the questions in which women have 
the strongest interest. Here love 
—which is the chief business of a 
woman’s life, according to most 
modern authorities— has scarcely a 

ised place at al amid the 
crowd of gaieties and festive as- 
semblies supposed to be most con- 
ducive to it. When it appears at 
all in honour, it is when some mad 
boy of twenty sets his foolish heart 
upon a full-blown beauty old enough 
to be his mother, or when some old 
man, equally mad, mumbles adora- 
tion to a reluctant girl. These fair, 
virtuous, cultivated women, the 
flower of their generation, have little 
to say to the doubtful divinity. 
When they are suitably married, 
it is with a mild equanimity and 
friendship that they regard the 
partner of their life. He is mon 
ami to his calm consort. She ad- 
dresses her female friends with pas- 
sionate regard, but composes _her- 
self in the presence of her lord. It 
is true that the young widow, when 
she has escaped the loathsome bonds 
of her first marriage, implies with 
delicate touches a silent preference 
for a certain dangling lord, who 
haunts her steps for a number of 
years, and keeps her on that tiptoe 
of expectation for the always de- 
ferred eclaircissement, which has late- 
ly been found of so much use in the 
construction of three-volume novels. 
But it is with the most fastidious 
reticence that Mrs. Delany tells the 
story of this unlucky and protract- 
ed flirtation, which never came to 
anything; and she is the only one 
of her virtuous and amiable coterie 
who owns to any such weakness. In 
those loving letters which contin- 
ually pass among them, the grande 
ion is clearly at a discount. 
Amid unlimited gossip, and talk 
about a crowd of personages often 
disguised in nicknames, not one 
of all these female letterwriters 


divulges any tender secret to the 
ear of her bosom friend. When 
Anne Granville, Mrs. Delany’s sis- 
ter, begins to think of @hanging 
her condition, she writes, with laud- 
able prudence and good sense to 
inquire into the character and 
estate of the bridegroom who has 
been recommended to her, and at 
no time professes to expect more 
than an equality of sentiments and 
mutual good opinion between her- 
self and her future husband. This 
lady, evidently a woman of sense 
and spirit, calmly declares that she 
“thinks a chez nous with a man of 
sense and worth preferable to the 
unsettled life she now leads, and 
being continually divided in her 
heart what friend to remain with ;”’ 
and on this placid basis, being at 
the time unacquainted with the 
equally calm candidate for her 
hand, proceeds to build her domestic 
happiness. Such were the senti- 
ments a hundred years ago of the 
innermost heart of society. Yet 
the good people seem to have been 
happy in their way— happy enough 
to bear banishment into the coun- 
try, and absence from all the drums, 
ridottos, and other fashionable di- 
versions to which, under other cir- 
cumstances, they honestly, and with- 
out any affectation of indifference, 
devoted themselves. Kindness, 
mild friendship, and affection, equa- 
lity of sentiments, whatever that 
may signify, and mutual good opi- 
niop, reigned between the placid 
pairs; while the wife, whom mo- 
dern ideas and interpreters would 
represent as wretched in this meagre 
union — the wife found in a circle 
of enthusiastic female friends, that 
passionate and tender love which 
had nothing to do with those 
commonplace matrimonial bonds. 
What, on the other hand, the hus- 
band might do for the refreshment 
of his heart, is not entered upon in 
this book, which is essentially a 
female book, the record not of one, 
but of several lives of women. No 
fictitious representation of the age, 
ng mere general history, could give 
so fair an insight into that world 
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within the world, that secret influ- 
ence and impulse of society. In 
these early volumes there rises be- 
fore && a female clique, not to be 
despised in any point of view; some 
five or six women, the best of their 
age, unblamable, sweethearted, sta- 
dents and scholars in their way, 
full in the current of life, knowing 
and meeting on equal terms the 
leading spirits of the time. They 
rise distinct, one by one, in Lady 
Lianover’s gatherings; their letters 
now and then dignified by quaint 
artificial reflections, by far the most 
part filled, like the park, or one of 
their own assembly rooms, with 
crowds of passing figures — my lord 
this and my lady that; or, more 
quaintly still, with mysterious mum- 
mers, under incomprehensible names, 
moving in inarticulate dumb show 
across the crowded canvass, communi- 
cating nothing except tke general 
scope of the writer's mind and fashion 
of the time to the bewildered reader. 
The correspondence of a couple of 
schoolgirls writing harmless eecrets to 
each other of their own friends and 
lovers, under childish nicknames, 
would, it is impossible to deny, be 
quite as edifying and as intelligible as 
many of the Duchess of Portland’s 
affectionate epistles, which perhaps 
Lady Llanover had some occult rea- 
son, not visible to the ordinary reader, 
for dragging into unprovoked print. 
Bat these innocent communications, 
as well as the more characteristic 
letters of Mrs. Delany and her sis- 
ter, open out the detail of the aston- 
ishing picture. It is not scandal 
which circulates among the gentle 
sisterhood; it is news, genuine and 
undiluted —,news such as, alas! 
with newspaper correspondents in 
every region of the world, and a 
Times every mornivg to breakfast, 
has become an impossible and un- 


hoped-for luxury. And it is won-' 


derful to look out of this rude 
human atmosphere, thrilling with 
troubles and momentary joys, into 
that calm cheerful old world, where 
passion and agopy are unknown, 
and where gentle emotions, too well 
bred to disturb any existing de- 
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corum, go velvet shod over the carpet- 
ed universe. The Duchess and her 
ladies are far from being hard-hearted. 
They are, on the contrary, Lady Boun- 
tifuls, each in her sphere ; good wives, 
good mothers, loving friends ; but the 
composure of the gentle souls is 
exemplary. Few tears gleam 
through those records. of years; 
when they lose the dearest of their 
relations, they write that they have 
too much confidence in each other’s 
reason to doubt a speedy recovery 
of the disturbed tranquillity. The 
sorest disappointment that afflicts 
them is when their Kitty’s letters 
do not turn up on the appointed 
morning ; the warmest delight they 
feel is when that beloved Kitty 
herself is likely to visit her longing 
friends. Few motherly raptures 
break into those mild _ epistles, 
and no foolish wifely triumph °in 
public success or domestic tender- 
ness ever lights them up. Friend- 
ship alone attunes their placid 
voices to a warmer strain; and 
when vulgar love is to be repre- 
sented in the best light, it is the 
perfect friendship to be found in 
marriage upon which the writer 
insists ; though that perfect friend- 
ship seems a matter-of-fact affair 
enough in comparison with the tender 
passion which every Kitty lavishes 
upon her Nanelia, the friend of her 
bosom. How they praise each other, ~ 
that fair female band! how they live 
in each other’s smiles! how they 
communicate patterns and sentiments, 
and the news, which is so honestly 
dear to all! 

The correspondence in Lady Lian- | 
over’s first series of vast volumes, con- 
cevtrates in the communications which 
pass between Mrs. Pendarves, her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Dewes, the Duchess of Port- 
land, and Lady Throckmorton, all of 
them at the height of life and apparent 
happiness, and as little abstract or 
philosophical as~ could be desired. 
Their lively talk, their perpetual 
occupation, the crowd of gentle 
interests and ingenious labours which 
keep them happy, might be studied 
with advantage by the morbid hero- 
ines of modern days; but admirable 
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and exemplary as is the whole, it is 
impossible to restrain a little wonder 
at the amazing tranquillity of these 
gentle lives. 

The special subject of this ea 
phy — if biography it can be called — 
was not yet, however, done with the 
more ordinary vicissitudes of human 
existence. Mrs. Pendarves in her 
lively middle age, amid her sweet cir- 
cle of friends, her perpetual engage- 
ments, and pretty incessant industry, 
was addressed by a courtly and delicate 
old lover, whose letter, containing his 
proposal of marriage, puts a climax 
upon all the quaint half-conventional, 
yet altogether real enthusiasms of 
friendship, in which the solace of her 
life had been. The “ perfect friend- 
ship” which Dr. Delany offers to the 
fair, but no longer young widow, is 

leasantly enlivened with a little lover- 
ike anxiety and solicitude to know 
“his fate,” a matter which at fifty- 
nine could scarcely be in any very 
alarming uncertainty ; and conveys, 
besides, an impression of real tender- 
ness, almost as interesting in its way 
as more youthfal passion. Nothing in 
the book is better than this love-letter 
of old age, which we quote in its in- 
tegrity. The acquaintance between 
the two had been made on the occasion 
of a long visit paid by Mrs. Pendarves 
to Ireland, during the lifetime of Dr. 
Delany’s first wife. 

“ DunsTaBLe, April 28, 1748. 

*Mapam,—TI am thus far on my 
way to wait on my friends in London. 
I hoped to have reached St. Alban’s to- 
night, and Sir Clement Cottrel Dormer’s 
(who has kindly invited me to reside 
with him) on Monday at noon; but am 
prevented, partly by the badness of the 
weather, and partly by the spleen of 
an humorist—a valetudinarian fellow- 
traveller. You, madam, are not a 
stranger to my present unhappy situa- 
tion, and that it pleased God to desolate 
my dwelling; I flatter myself that I 
have still a heart turned to social de- 
lights, and not estranged either from 
the tenderness of true affection, or the 
refinement of friendship. I feel a sad 
void in my breast, and am reduced to 
the necessity of wishing to fill it. I 
have lost a friend that was as my own 
soul, and nothing is more natural than 


to desire to supply that loss by the per- 
son in the world, that friend most 
esteemed and honoured ; and asI have 
been long persuaded that perfectdriend- 
ship is nowhere to be found but in mar- 
riage, I wish to perfect mine in that 
state. I know it is late in life to think 
of engaging anew in that state in the 
beginning of my fifty-ninth year. I am 
old, and I appear older than I am; but, 
thank God, I am still in health, though 
not bettered by years; and however the 
vigour of life may be over, and with that 
vigour of vanity and the flutter of pas- 
sion, I find myself not less fitted for all 
that is solid happiness in the wedded 
state—the tenderness of affection and the 
faith of friendship. 

“T have a good clear income for my 
life: a trifle to settle, which I am only 
ashamed to offer; a good house (as 
houses go in our part of the world) 
moderately furnisbed, a good many 
books, a pleasant garden (better, I be- 
lieve, than when you saw it), &c. Would 
to God I might have leave to lay them 
all at your feet. 

“You will, I hope, pardon me the pre- 
sumption of this wish when I assure you 
it is noway blemished by the vanity of 
thinking them worthy of your accept- 
ance; but as you have seen the vanities 
of the world to satiety, I allowed myself 
to indulge a hope that a retirement at 
this time of life, with a man whose turn 
of mind is not foreign from your own 
(and for that only reason not unworthy 
of you)—a man who knows your worth, 
and honours you as much as he is cap- 
able of honouring anything that is mor- 
tal—might not be altogether abhorrent 
from the views of your humble and un- 
earthly wisdom. This I am sure of, that 
if you reject my humble and unworthy 
offering, your humility will not let you 
do it with disdain; and if you conde- 
scend to accept it, the goodness of your 
nature, and generosity of your heart, 
will prompt you to do it in? a way most 
becoming your own dignity, and the 
security of my eternal esteem and inex- 
pressible gratitude; at all events, iet me 
not be impaired in the honour of your 
friendship, since it is impossible I can 
cease to be, with the truest veneration 
and esteem, Madam, your most humble 
and most obedient servant, 

“Pat. DELANY.” 


To this gentle and tender invita- 
tion to re-enter the state which had 
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been worse than purgatory to her 
own experience, and of which she 
had been hitherto anything but an 
advocate, Mrs. Pendarves seems to 
have replied favourably on her own 
part ; but it was not without some 
opposition from her friends that the 
marriage was at last accomplished. 
It took place, however, three or 
four months later. Lady Llanover, 
who oceasionally pauses to mount 
a little pulpit of her own, and in- 
tersperse the letters of her progeni- 
trix and friends with vehement 
feminine criticisms on affairs in 
general, here comes in with amus- 
ing grandeur in her own person to 
explain the reluctance with which 
these elegant Granvilles regarded 
the entrance of Dr. Delany into 
their kindred. “It certainly was 
a rare exception to the general 
order of things,’ says Mrs. Delany’s 
editress, “that any person who had 
been born in so different a sphere 
from that which Mary Granville and 
her ancestors had occupied for cen- 
turies, should have been so endowed 
as to be a suitable companion for 
one who stood pre-eminent amongst 
her own contemporaries for taste, 
tact, talent, and refinement of man- 
ners; and it would have been in 
vain for her to attempt by reasoning 
to convince her family and friends 
that the Chancellor of St.. Patrick’s, 
however great his learning, or how- 
ever virtuous his life and character, 
could possess those requisites which 
were necessary to secure her daily 
and hourly comfort and happiness, 
setting aside all feelings of family 
pride.” 

On the whole, however, Lady 
Lianover does not find fault with 
her great aunt for this marriage. 
Dr. Delany was the “rare excep- 
tion” who proved fit to mate with 
a Granville. The new married pair 
went to Ireland where they seem 
to have had society much to their 
taste, and an abundant amount of 
it, and where Mrs. Delany beauti- 
fied and decorated the already 
pretty Delville, which for twenty- 
five years after was ber very happy 
home. Almost immediately after 

* 
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their marriage, Dr. Delany became 
Dean of Down; and during the 
whole quarter of a century which 
they spent together, never seems to 
have failed of the same tender gal- 
lantry and loverlike admiration for 
his wife, which gives grace to his 
proposal. A dozen years later, the 
excellent Dean _ a periodi- 
cal called the Humanist —a moral 
and improving publication, which 
only seems to have survived for a 
few numbers. For this attempt to 
edify and benefit his time he wrote 
a character of his wife, under the 
title of Maria, ia which all ber 
virtues are set forth with the quaint 
superlatives common to the age, and 
herself propounded as a model to 
her sex. He here describes her as 
employing the interval between her 
first widowhood and her second 
marriage “in various works of 
gevius, particularly in the stady 
and practice of painting, in which 
she singularly excelled, insomuch 
that she never copied a pictare 
from any master in which she did 
not equal, and often outdo, the 
original.” High praise, considering 
that many of her copies are from 
Raphael. “Daring this space,” 
continues the Dean, “she received 
the addresses -of men of various 
characters, titles, honours, and for- 
tunes, aud gave herself in the 
end to a man of a very private 
condition, and a very moderate for- 
tune, but whose understanding she 
honoured, in whose virtue and good 
treatment she fully confided, and 
with whom she is thought to live 
happily, and I hope she does. That 
he hath the highest honour and 
esteem for her is out of all doubt, 
having ever given the fullest proofs of 
it that were in his power to bestow, 
one of which was a compliment paid 
to her in the description of a rose, her 
favourite tlower— 


Oh fairest emblem of the fair, 

My pride, my life, my bliss, my care! 
Where all the lovelinesses meet 

Beauty and grace both bright and sweet ! 
Emblem of Mary, gift divine! 

Blest be the hour that made her mine ; 
So let me live, so let me die, 

That she may bless as well as I!” 
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This tender old lover died at last 
in extreme old age, after having 
brightened with “perfect friend- 
ship” and delicate regard the whole 
twenty-five years of their union, 
during which time it would be diffi- 
cult to enumerate — though Lady 
Llanover has done it — how many 
graceful pieces of industry went 
through his wife’s hands. She 
hung his chapel with wreaths of 
flowers made in shells. She deco- 
rated their pretty house with pic- 
tures, needlework, shellwork, every 
kind of decoration. So busy was 
she, as he also records, that she 
‘finds full employment for her 
hands even between the coolings of 
her cups of tea.” Nor were these 
labours the mere work of the copy- 
ist. Her embroideries, according 
to Lady Llanover’s account, were 
unique and unrivalled. She de- 
signed all she did herself, and from 
nature, and appeared at court in 
such petticoats and aprons as won 
the applause of royalty itself — yet, 
withal, found time for her full share 
of all the “diversions” with which 
the air of that social century always 


tingled, and gave dinners and dances 
in her own person, chronicling the 
bills of fare in the one case, and in 
the other not despising to join the 
merry ‘“‘couples” whom the cheer- 
ful old lady of sixty loved to see 


about her. Dr. Delany’s death 
again changed the scene, and made 
a difference, gently sad, but not 
heartbreaking, in her life. After 
that Mrs. Delany returned to Lon- 
don, and to the friendly correspon- 
dences and pleasant works which, 
indeed, she had never intermitted. 
A generation has passed in the 
mean time —the children of Mrs. 
Pendarves’s time are married, with 
children of their own— many con- 
temporaries, among them her dear 
sister, are swept away; but the dear 
Duchess of Portland still lives, and 
other ladies have come into the va- 
cant places. Mrs. Delany makes 
long visits to Bulstrode, Welsbourn, 
Calwich, houses of her kindred. 
‘She goes unaffectedly into society 
as before, giving Lady Llanover a 
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pretty little opportunity to launch 
a passing thunderbolt at mourning 
in general, and widow’s moorving 
in particular, of which that lady 
takes hot advantage; and altoge- 
ther conducts herself as calm old 
age, serious but cheerful, makes it- 
self beautiful in doing. Then fol- 
lows a last little episode, evidently 
rather calculated upon for giving 
effect and dignity to the work, of 
which, no doubt, it is quite natural 
for Mrs. Delany’s relations to be 
roud, 

This is her intimacy with King 
George and Queen Charlotte. These 
good royal people, anxious for the 
comfort of the sweet old lady, who 
had become by this time a kind of 
mother of society, came to her 
rescue when the death of her best 
and dearest friend, the Duchess of 
Portland, left her bereft of all the 
long companions of her life. They 
gave her a house at Windsor, which 
they furnished for her with tender 
care, and in which the kind King 
himself received her. They made 
her a necessary member of their 
little society — that dread royal do- 
mestic circle, quintessence of dul- 
ness and propriety —where a chair 
was always placed for her at the 
Queen’s left hand, and where the 
poor good princesses at their knot- 
ting were, in the pauses of the 
perennial concert, affectionately 
civil to the sprightly old lady. In- 
deed, though nothing can be more 
appalling than the picture of these 
royal domesticities —the Queen and 
her daughters seated round a large 
table working, with some unfortunate 
ladies of honour added to the circle, 
and a band of musicians in the next 
room, which the fidgety King, who 
scarcely ever sits down, directs 
what to play —dreadful unvarying 
routine, which almost tempts one 
to excuse the early wickedness of 
the unlacky sons of this too-virtu- 
ous family—they all seem to have 
been very good to Mrs. Delany ; 
kind with a kindness beyond the 
usual manifestations of royal favour, 
considerate, and full of individual 
affection. Mary Granville, how- 
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ever, half a century earlier, would, 
we are sadly afraid, have shown 
much less appreciation of the prefer- 
ence which tied her to such a bum- 
drum housebold society; but the 
distinction aud the kindness were 
very comforting in the old age 
which was indeed still sweetened 
with love, but from which all her 
ancient companions had passed 
away. 

Respecting this period of Mrs, 
Delany’s Kfe, Lady Llanover makes 
@ passing onslaught upon poor Fanny 
Barney, that unlucky autobiogra- 
phist whom recent critics have cut 
to pieces so unsparingly, that it is to 
be hoped a reaction of charity will 
shortly take place in her favour. 
The Duchess of Portland, whom 
the clever self-admiring authoress 
had declared very anzious to see her, 
had, on the contrary, as Lady Llan- 
over informs us, “a _ prejudice 
against female novel-writers which 
almost amounted to a horror of 
them,” and the poor author of 
Evelina was presented to her bene- 
volently by Mrs. Delany by way 
of ‘diminishing the prejudice 
of her friend against the class 
which she then considered so un- 
desirable as acquaintance in pri- 
vate life;’ an opinion which her 
ladyship states with so much warmth 
that, alas for female authors! one 
almost fears Lady Llanover herself, 
notwithstanding the honour she 
has done the sisterhood by almost 
joining it, must concur in her 
Grace’s sentiments; which, consider- 
ing how universal fémale authorship 
is nowadays, would be a sad thing 
for literature. Miss Burney’s mis- 
statements otherwise, though enough 
to rouse a good deal of family in- 
dignation, seem to convey nothing 
but a false impression that Mrs. 
Delany was, in some respects, de- 
pendant upon her dear Duchess, 
and to ignore partially her own 
obligation to Mrs. Delany for the 
countenance and patronage which 
that lady affurded her. Mrs. Delany 


herself, however, seems to have had 
no fault to find with the gratefal 
and pretty-behaved Fanny, whose 
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personal bearing was always as re- 
spectful and affectionate as any pa- 
troness could desire, and who, after 
all, correct or incorrect, gives a 
more lively and attractive picture 
of the delightful old lady than is 
conveyed even by her own letters, 
or by the world of letters addressed 
to her, here laboriously collected 
by Lady Llanover. This autobio- 
graphy, so called, is indeed entirely 
marred by over-doing. The  inte- 
rest is frittered aay from Mrs. 
Delany upon a crowd of other per- 
sonages, two or three. generations 
in fact, who throng into the well- 
filled pages in groups, appearing for 
a vivacious moment, as young ladies 
will, in exnberant letters and affec- 
tionate good offices, but vanishing 
thereafter into such change of name 
and circumstance, as totally puzzles 
and puts out the most conscientious 
reader. With much trouble and diffi- 
culty we indeed drive into our mem- 
ory the fact that the “Sally” of one 
volume is the Mrs. Sandford of the 
next, and that these are the Lady 
Harriets and Bettys of the Bulstrode 
pursery, who appear afterwards 
communicating details of their 
daughters’ marriages to the long- 
lived woman who connects so many 
generations. But the marriages of 
these daughters have nothing in the 
world to do with Mrs. Delany’s his- 
tory. Scores of letters in which she 
is scarcely mentioned occur through- 
out the book; and not content with 
the introduction of half of the veri- 
table persons of the day, Lady 
Llanover takes the most conscien- 
tious pains to make u. acquainted 
at least with the birth, marriage, 
and death of every individual name 
which appears during the course of. 
that world of antiquated gossip 
which she has given to the public, 
— even going so far as to identify 
Sebastian Bourdon and other paiv- 
ters whose works had the honour 
and happiness of being copied by 
Mrs. Delany. The passion for big 
books never had a more remarkable 
development. This story of the 
life of a most good and pure Eng- 
lish gentlewoman, to whom in all 
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her long existence nothing particu- 
lar ever happened, who was entirely 
unconnected with the great events 
- of the day, and did nothing more 
remarkable than exquisite needle- 
work, occupies siz huge volumes, 
the index to which alone takes up 
nearly a hundred pages! Perhaps, 
had they been condensed into one 
by skilful hands, the result might 
have been a biography not much 
less exquisite than one of Mrs. 
Delany’s embroWleries; as it is, we 
fish up the relics of her life from an 
engulphing ocean, and have to set 
the fragments in order for our- 
selves. 

She died in her old age at eighty- 
eight, among ministrations of love 
and universal lamentation, having 
loved, consulted, amused, and pro- 
tected three or four generations of 
kindred and friends, and accom- 
plished her fair career in all that 
delicate honour and causeless cele- 
brity which is the highest tribute 
that can be paid to a woman. She 
did nothing all her blameless days 
to conquer the applause of the 
world, and left no result behind her 
on which to challenge the admira- 
tion of posterity, which does not 
care two straws for the Granvilles, 
nor reckon the distinguished place 
they have held for centuries as any 
prognostic of personal fame. But 
while nobody could tell how she 
came by it, the spotless gentlewoman 
takes her sweet place in_ history, 
and so far justifies the evident sen- 
timent of superiority, with which 
her biographer proves her to have 
kept herself detached from all the 
literary coteries of the time, as char- 
acter is ever superior even to genius. 
The feminine world has its own 
rules, different from, yet not in- 
harmonious with, the wider laws of 
the universe; and we are content 
to agree with Lady Llanover that 
Mrs. Delany’s reputation possesses 
a sweeter charm than if she had 
worked for her laurels and won 
them. On her and such as her 
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the world bestows spontaneously, 
and of grace, such tender myrtle 
crowns as neither toil nor talent 
can win. 

As far removed as can possibly 
be conceived from the dignified yet 
lively decorum of Mrs. Delany and 
her circle of friends, Mrs. Thrale dis- 
closes a development of character 
still more entirely feminine accord- 
ing to the common understanding 
of the word. We descend out of 
the high places of Bulstrode and 
Windsor when we come to the viva- 
cious heroine, whose middle-aged 
love-story kept the highest of con- 
temporary intelligences in commo- 
tion, and disputed the interest of 
the public with wars and revolu- 
tions. To think of any Mrs. Foker 
now, however brilliant or interest- 
ing, rousing the common mass of 
her country folk into excitement and 
vituperation, because she chose to be- 
stow herself in the ripe maturity of 
her charms upon anybody whatso- 
ever, had it been her butler, or his 
assistant greengrocer, is simply in- 
conceivable. The time when such 
a thing was possible proves itself a 
time when public opinion was in 
the hands of a much limited circle, 
and when, in fact, the bulk of the 
people who read newspapers were 
still in society, or lingering on its 
outskirts, competent to, or ambi- 
tious of, taking a part in its deci- 
sions. The book* in which a re- 
vindication of this lady’s character 
and revival of her pretensions, if 
not to fame, at least to the position 
of a celebrity, is attempted, is, like 
Lady Lilanover’s, a volunteer pro- 
duction, uncalled for by any special 
curiosity or access of interest on 
the part of the public; but though 
in much more moderate limits, 
and containing much less superflu- 
ons matter than the six vast 
volumes by which Mrs. Delany’s 
relation asserts her claim to the con- 
tinued recollection of the world, 
wants the excuse of family enthu- 
siasm and the pardonable weakness 





* Autobiography and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi. Edited by A. Haywarp, 
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which tempts a noble author to 
believe that the gossip interesting 
to the much connected mass of 
aristocratic families must neces- 
sarily be as interesting to the 
world in general. Mr. Hayward 
does not pretend to any family 
feeling or enthusiasm of kindred. 
A quantity of interesting papers 
have come into his hands for pub- 
lication, as they might have come 
into any other man’s, and with 
some thoughts of taking down the 
excessive estimation into which Dr. 
Johnson has re-risen of late years, 
and some other thoughts of setting 
Lord Macaulay right, and doing 
justice upon the statements of that 
most brilliant but hasty critic, he 
undertakes this appeal to the jus- 
tice of posterity on behalf of the 
gay widow whom both these high 
authorities have so summarily con- 
demned. The injured innocence of 
a@ woman@over forty, whose violent 
falling in love is naturally resented 
by her children and friends, does 
not, even although she may have 
got rather hard measure in the con- 
flict, make any very strong appeal to 
our feelings. But altogether  irre- 
spective of Macaulay and Johnson, 
Mrs. Thrale herself makes no bad 
illustration of feminine nature and 
English womankind under the in- 
fluences of the last age of English 
history, and exhibits plainly that 
contrast, violent yet delicate, which 
can exist between people surround- 
ed by very similar’ circumstances, 
and to whom the conditions of life 
are as near as possible alike, which 
is a perennial wonder of humanity. 
Through all Mrs. Delany’s gently 
checkered career, even through the 
agony of her early marriage, she 
appears in all the sweet severity 
of her womanhood — those “ white 
heights” on which the lightest 
cloud of suspicion or doubtfulness 
could not breathe — a spotless figure, 
incapable of, doing anything to 
which the least soil of levity could 
attach. Though as far as possible 
from being what is called a prude, 
or making any rigid pretensions of 
extreme propriety, her delicate per- 
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fection exists, as it were, by in- 
stinct, a natural property. Against 
such a woman — against such women 
—no rules can nd. Whatever © 
they do becomes invested with a 
natural sweet decoram and 
priety above all rales. They are 
in themselves, in all freedom and 
gaiety, a natural unchangeable stan- 
dard, and by means of the examples 
continually recurring through all 
ages, the invariable consistence of 
the type might be traced back to the 
farthest verge of béstory. Not so 
much above suspicion, as beyond 
the very possibility of it, out of its 
rapge, creatures exempted by privi- 
lege of nature from the merest 
hypothesis of doubt. Such was the 
young widow of the Cornish squire, 
the Irish dean’s bright middle-aged 
wife, the old lady of Bulstrode and 
Windsor. But such was not Hester 
Thrale, the friend of Johnson, the 

troness of rts Burney, the Ita- 
ian musician’s passionate and de- 
spairing lover. From Mary Gran- 
ville’s sweet perfection the charac- 
ter of the nation itself gains purity 
and steadfastness ; but at the very 
antipodes of life stands the other 
woman, for whom, notwithstanding, 
tears flow and passions rise. 

The difference is marked and 
notable from the earliest develop- 
ment. The moment we glance at 
this other strain of life, we become 
aware of the impulsive, inconsequent, 
generous, injudicious, hasty crea- 
ture, who in perfect honour, and 
much amiability, is still never cor- 
rect, never proper, and Jays herself 
open to perpetual misrepresentation, 
doubt, and censure. What Mary 
Granville would do with such an 


entire fitness and feminine grace, 
that one would have her do 
for ever, Hester Thrale shall so 


man to do as to compromise 
herself, shock her friends, and accu- 
mulate a store of doubts and unfa- 
vourable opinions for her fatare 
discomfiture ; and yet the act shall 
be equally innocent in both. The 
one -woman is probably as pure in 
heart, certainly as innocent in deed 
as the other; yet while the first 
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walks through the crowd above the 
reach of malice, the other, all un- 
consciously, invites its assaults at 
ev step she makes, and scatters 
challenges round her. <A_ certain 
presumption of recklessness, im- 
prudence, perennial ill-luck, accom- 
panies her career ; when she actually 
commits a blunder, or makes a false 
step, nobody is surprised. It is 
only what all the world expected 
from a character which implies 
everything that is rash and un- 
thoughtful, just, as the opposite 
picture implies the sweetest de- 
corums of a spotless life. And yet 
the faulty woman who weeps and 
laughs, and loves and hates, and 
scarcely knows a medium, makes in 
her impulsive way such sacrifices, 
such generous exertions, as never 
suggest themselves to the other 
lacid life; and getting little credit, 
a her good deeds and her evil 
slumped into one dreadful catalogue 
of imprudence and temerity, in which 
the hasty virtue counts for as little 
as the unpremeditated foolishness. 
Such have been many of the most 
brilliant women whose stories have 
interested the world; and such was 
the sprightly mistress of Streatham 
Park, the much-loved and hotly 
denounced hostess of Johnson, the 
wife of Thrale the brewer, and 
Piozzi the singer; the gay octoge- 
narian, who’ at the furthest limit of 
life must needs still commit herself, 
and bequeath a little legacy of post- 
humous ridicule to her own me- 
mory. 

Hester Salusbury was the daugh- 
ter of a Welsh spendthrift and pro- 
digal, born . after her father had 
wasted all his means and left a 
skeleton of a hereditary estate in 
the hands of mortgagees. No sweet 

l-friendships or Arcadian bowers 
of contemplation subdued the au- 
dacious vigour of the child who had 
to lead a shifty life with her parents 
from one uncle’s house to another, 
always somebody’s darling, encour- 
aged in all the precocities and dar- 
ing exploits natural to her, cele- 
brated as a prodigy of learning and 
genius, and startling with unac- 
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and 
houses of the 


customed outbreaks of wit 
laughter, the dull 
Welsh fox-hunters, upon . whose 
hospitalities, half expectant-heiress, 
half dependent-pensioner, she was 
cast. In this irregular uncertain life, 
she seems to have picked up some 
learning and many accomplishments ; 
one of them the rather unusual 
faculty of driving four io hand, 
which was, however, summarily 
prohibited as soon as found out. 
This youthful life of . vicissitude 
shone with a momentary brilliant 
promise, when one of the good 
aunts, dying childless, “told her 
husband she should die more hap- 
pily, persuaded that he would not 
marry, as he was so attached to the 
good girl she now considered as her 
own.” “ Poor Lady Salusbury died 
at forty-one years old,” writes Mrs. 
Piozzi, “and uncle said he had no 
kindness but for me. I think J did 
share his fondness with @is stud ; 
our -stable was the first for hunters 
of enormous value ; for racers too; 
and our house after my aunt’s death 
was even haunted by young men, 
who made court to the niece, and 
expressed admiration of the horses. 
Every suitor was made to under- 
stand my extraordinary value. 
Those who could read were shown 
my verses ; those who could not, were 
judges of my prowess in the field. 
It was my sport to mimic some, and 
drive others back in order to make 
Dr. Collier laugh, who did not per- 
haps wish to see me give a heart 
away which he held completely io 
his hands, since he kindly became 
my preceptor in Latin, Logic, 
Rhetoric, &c.” 

The uncle, however, began to 
entertain different projects, and — 
these hopes falling to nothing in 
prospect of his second marriage, out 
of vexation and disappointment 
about which, Hester’s prodigal father 
enw | died — the girl with her 
changed prospects was abruptly 
married to Mr. Thrale, the hand- 
some but indifferent suitor, who had 
been for some time paying court to 
her mother on her account. She 
describes this marriage, if not with 
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the same shuddering horror which 
rans through Mrs. Delany’s recollec- 
tions, yet with a mortified resent- 
ment as distinct from any expecta- 
tion of happiness in the union — 
describing herself as “a plain girl 
who had not one attraction in his 
eyes, and on whom he never had 
thrown five minutes of his time 
away in any interview unwitnessed 
by company, even till our wedding- 
day was done.” The contrast be- 
tween her former regnant position, 
and all the indulgence and applause 
which partial relations had so long 
accorded to the clever and sprightly 
girl, and the cold, careless, and im- 
partial criticism and custody of the 
new husband, who never pretended 
to be in love with her, seems ac- 
tually to bave silenced Hester for a 
ear or two, and crushed her spirits, 
n the depths of her mortification, 
she even mage secret inquiry, not 
without a certain scorn of her- 
self for doing so much, into the 
reasons “which had determined my 
husband's choice to me, till then a 
standing wonder” — and found the 
cause of her election to be that 
several other women to whom Mr. 
Thrale had offered himself, declined 
tg live in the Borough —a necessity 
to which she had not objected. The 
wife, however, chosen for this rea- 
son was neither taken into the 
brewer's confidence nor his heart. 
but studiously placed in a position 
of insignificance 
there can be little doubt, to her 
hasty and impulsive temper. ‘‘ We 
kept a famous pack of fox-hounds, 
but it was masculine for ladies to 
ride,” says with suppressed bitter- 
ness the vivacious. impatient crea- 
ture, so lately renowned for her 
‘prowess in the field.” “We kept 
the finest table possible at Streath- 
am Park, but As wife was not to 
think of the kitchen.” In short, the 
high-spirited Welsh girl, hitherto 
spoiled and served by everybody 
about her, was to sink into a nullity 
if no happy accident occurred to 
release her. Gromio himself,’ if 
more positively repulsive, was less 
killing than the handsome careless 
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husband who did his best to extin- 
guish Hester Salusbury — and who 
certainly seems to have established 
little claim for himself upon the’ 
gratitude or fidelity of his widow. 
Better days, however, dawned. 
— Mr. Thrale grqy ambitious, and 
was glad to avail himself of the 
help of his clever wife. Jobnson 
became first a friend and then a 
member of the household; and 
Johnson, with all bis rudeness 
loved the society of women, and 
was not the man to assist in keep-. 
ing down a bright and lively intel- 
ligence, or condemning to insigni- 
ficance the gay and daring spirit 
which cheered and provoked, and 
became necessary to himself. No 
doubt, he liked and esteemed, and 
found very serviceable to him, the 
master of the household; but its 
mistress — “ My mistress,” as he 
calls her, whom he could snub, and 
praise, and encourage, and be indul- 
gent to— who minded his comforts 
and made his tea, and was pleasant 
to his eyes was an accessory to 
the delights of Streatham, still more 
important than her careless lord. 
As soon as the picture grows into 
light and reality by the appearance 
of that great figure, rolling heavily 
into the dim domestic world and 
scattering the shadows, Mrs. Thrale 
appears resuscitated. So far as the 
house has any independent stand- 
ing ground, she is the centre of all 
those scenes with which we are so 
familiar — those dialogues so often 
repeated and recorded, at which we 
have all been present; and it is 
the name of the sprightly young 
woman to whom he wrote affec- 
tionate verses and addressed affec- 
tionate rebukes, and whose light 
interpolations gleam about his 
ponderous talk with sparkling fe- 
male effervescence and  imperti- 
nence, which naturally occurs to 
anybody’s mind when we think 
of Johnson and Streatham. Then 
Mr. Thrale got into sudden embar- 
rassments and difficulties, and fell 
ill of the emergency ; whereupon 
Hester rose to the crisis, forgot all 
her wrongs, forgot the delicate 
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health and maternal hopes which 
excuse a young wife from so many 
exertions, put aside even her female 
incapacities, and went forth impul- 
sive and generous to the rescue of 
the brewhouse and her husband's 
credit. All thg savings of the 
immediate kind on both sides 
were brought in to fill up the gap, 
and at some moment of special 
ressure, hasty Hester, troubling 
erself with no vain _ scruples, 
drove all the way to Brighthelm- 
stone, to extract a loan of £6000 
from an old friend of her hus- 
band’s family, “a gouty old soli- 
citor,’ who did not resist the 
courageous but rash messenger. 
The brave, imprudent: heart leaped 
up to such a call with all the sud- 
den force which counts no conse- 
quences, and is refreshed and 
exhilarated* by the breathless im- 
pulse of an emergency. After this 
storm was weathered, it is to be 
presumed that Mr. Thrale at least 
felt the -value of such a daunt- 
less assistant, to whom adversity 
itself, which frightens faint hearts, 
was only a spur and quickener. 
She canvassed for him more than 
once with all the zeal of a female 
politician; and was, as by some 
mysterious possibility women often 
are, without any profession of affec- 
tion on either side, a most faithful 
helpmate and laborious assistant 
to him, whenever any call was made 
upon her ready services. To gain 
such a faithfal partisan and eager 
supporter, a man, it appears, does 
not always need either to give or 
to obtain love. No union, except 
the mere external bond, seems to 
have existed between these two, 
and the wife had the deepest of 
female mortifications to avenge; 
yet, such is the power over a good 
woman of the mere fact of her 
marriage, that no adoring wife 
could have stood by her husband 
with more faithfulness and courage, 
nor helped him with greater devo- 
tion than did the impetuous Welsh 
Hester, chafiog at other times so 
bitterly against the loveless bon- 
dage, in which she had lost all the 
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admiration and applause of her 
youth. 

Everybody knows the aspect of 
that house at Streatham, at once 
enlightened and overshadowed by 
the big laminary whose presence 
distinguishes the little _ brilliant 
social circle into individuality, but 
dwarfs the figures which naturally 
look frivolous and tiny beside his 
vast bulk and clumsy splendour. 
In the company, where all are 
more or Jess sycophantish, and all 
more or less spiteful, Mrs. Thrale 
herself, gay, kind, and vivacious, is 
by much the most agreeable inter- 
locutor. Looking into the lavish 
wealthy house, where the master 
looks but a taciturn and unioter- 
esting figure at the head of affairs, 
and where the attendant personages 
jostle and scowl at each other as 
they pay their homage, it is refresh- 
ing to turn to the high - spirited 
woman, full of talk and animation 
and cleverness, scorching her light 
wings now and then in rash cir- 
cling round the solemn light of 
learning, often enough committing 


herself, most likely incorrect in 
half of her “classical allusions ” 
and sparkling philosophies, but 


able, when occasion calls, to rise 
into generosities just as rash, and 
never tamed down out of the 
piquancy of nature. Now and then 
she falls into a vehement friend- 
ship, equally often into a warm and 
hearty repugnance, and, in one case 
at least, overpowered by a natural 
impulse of mortification and injured 
feeling, fairly makes a “scene,” 
that bugbear of English domestic 
life, and goes off hysterically from 
the table where her husband has 
calmly insulted her by ostentatious 
demonstration of his regard for her 
beautifal guest Sophy Streatfield. 
This little episode is one of the 
most striking new points in the 
well-known picture. When the 
gentlemen came up to the drawing- 
room, the impulsive and imprudent 
wife, committing a breach of do- 
mestic decorum still more marked 
than her husband's brutality, as- 
sailed Johnson and Burke, the 
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principal guests, with’ hasty anger, 
scornfully suggesting to the former 
that he would have interfered in 
any other case in behalf of a woman 
so outraged, but that “ towards a 
man who gives good dinners he 
was sweetness itself!” “ Johnson 
coloured, and Burke, I thought, 
looked foolish,” says the impetuous 
creature who had just outraged all 
the convenances by this unpardon- 
able outburst, and who does pot 
seem capable of perceiving, in the 
passion of the moment, that no sen- 
sible man could do otherwise than 
look foolish when appealed to in a 
sudden quarrel between husband 
and wife. Mary Granville would 
have borne any torture sooner than 
have descended from her white 
heights to such a self-humiliation. 
It cost Hester some passionate tears 
and an intolerable sting of resent- 
ment and injury; but evidently no 
self-reproach or feeling of having 
compromised herself. On the other 
hand, while, heedless of all the 
consequences, and indifferent or 
unconscious of the confusion in 
which she must have left her female 
guests, she could thus rush from the 
table and expose to rude scrutiny 
the secret troubles of the house, 
her careless husband is no sooner 
in trouble than his generous foolish 
wife flies to the very extreme of 
self-forgetfulness, heroically rushes 
into his counting-house, manages his 
business, and even canvasses his beer- 
house customers with a zeal which 
love itself could scarcely surpass. 
Such is the inconsistent soul — self- 
willed, warm-hearted, full of haste 
and impulse, bright wit, scorn, en- 
tbusiasm, and intelligence, whose 
very devotion is out of the way, 
and lays her open to wonder and 
remark. Though nobody has proved 
any falsehood against her, her rash 
hasty sayings have gained the repn- 
tation of “white lies,” one of the 
winged epithets altogether. indepen- 
dent of trathy which stick fast and 
do equal harm whether true or false ; 
and while, according to all record- 
ed facts, her husband's indifference 
and hardness goaded her now and 
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then past bearing, common opinion 
os — a steadiness 
alone kept her res pensities 
in coal and peace we. itself 
on its own clearsightedness when, 
freed from that bond, she justified 
all that had been said of her by 
falling in love with Piozzi.. The 
presumption of recklessness, impru- 
dence, and hasty impulse being so 
strong in everything she said and 
did, that it was only natural, before 
inquiring into anything so common- 
place as facts, to conclude her in the 
wrong. 

Thrale died in 1781, when. his 
wife was about forty, and left, as 
was natural, a not inconsolable 
widow. Strangely enough, with 
a character so apparently lovable, 
notwithstanding -its faultiness, her 
children were not affectionate — the 
eldest daughter especially appear- 
ing, as the clever daughter of a de- 
monstrative mother often does, to 
have set up an independent stand- 
ard of quiet rebellion, and organised 
an opposition of blank reserve 
and passive resistance almost as 
soon as she was able to think for 
herself. “My five fair daughters! 
they are lovely creatures to be 
sure, but they love not me. Is it 
my fault or theirs?” asks the new- 
made widow in her journal six 
months after an event which might 
have been supposed to bind mother 
and children closer together in the 
atmosphere which death had at-least 
shadowed and softened; but the 
year is cnet out when Mrs. 
Thrale acknowledges to herself 
that she has not done with life 
on her own account, and that plea- 
sant possibilities still flush the sky 
which is scarcely post - meridian. 
After recording the expectations 
which “all the world” entertain of 
her speedy marriage, with a protesta- 
tion against. the gossip which does 
not betray any very serious dislike 
to it, she thus sums up her own ad- 
vantages and perception of what 
“would be rational” in her circum- 
stance. “A woman of passable 
person, ancient family, respectable 
character, uncommon talents, and 
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three thousand a-year,” says the auto- 
biographist in those confidential self- 
communings which are not clouded 
by the bashfulness of youth, “has 
a right to think herself any man’s 
equal, and has nothing to seek but 
return of affection from whatever 
partner she pitches on. To marry 
for love would therefore be rational 
for one who wants no advancement 
of birth or fortune, and till J am in 
love I will not marry, nor perhaps 
then.” 

This hopefal state of readiness 
for impression soon found develop- 
ment. She resolved first to go to 
Italy with her daughters to see the 
world, after a lapse of some years; 
then made up her mind to go at 
once for economy; then propound- 
ed the plan to Dr. Johnson, who 
seemed the only drawback, and 
was deeply piqued and mortified to 
find him indifferent to the intima- 
tion. “I fancied Dr. Johnson could 
not have existed without me, for- 
svoth,” she says, hotly, “as we 
bave now lived together for above 
eighteen years. I have so fondled 
him in sickness and health. Not 
a bit of it. He feels nothing in 
parting with me— nothing in the 
least; but thinks it a prudent 
scheme, and goes to his books as 
usual.” Whether she really felt 
this mortification beyond the mo- 
ment of expressing it, or whether 
she half-consciously persuaded her- 
self into passion and a determina- 
tion that nobody cared for her, it 
is difficult to decide; however, the 
next intimation in the diary is, that 
“ Piozzi thinks, still more than he 
says, that I shall give him up; and 
if Queeney (ber daughter) made 
herself more amiable to me,” writes 
the poor lady, who begins to waver 
between the ties of motherhood 
and the opinions of her friends on 
the one hand, and dawning love on 
the other, “and took the proper 
methods, I suppose I should.” 
Bat Queeney neither showed her- 
self amiable nor took the proper 
methods, and the most wonderful 
tragi-comedy of middle-aged pas- 
sion, despair, and constancy, was 
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enacted before the much interested 
world. The whole course of this 
true love, which ran so rudely, is 
revealed to us by the person most 
interested, who is sometimes indig- 
nant, sometimes tragical; now wil- 
ful and bent on her own way; now 
all resignation, yet not without a 
touch of bitterness; sacrificing her- 
self, but taking care that the full 
amount of her sacrifice should be 
known. She argues Piozzi’s claims 
with herself, with all that trans- 
parent show of impartiality which 
is so usual among people whose 
feelings are strongly biassed, and 
who delight in convincing them- 
selves, if not other people, how 
entirely reason seconds inclination. 
“If he is ever so worthy, so lovely, 
he is below me, forsooth!” she 
writes, with indignation. “In what 
is he below me? In virtue? I 
would I were above him. In un- 
derstanding? I would mine were 
from this instant under the guard- 
ianship ‘of his. In birth? To be 
sure he is below me in birth, and 
so is almost every man I know, or 
have a chance to know. Bat he 
is below me in fortune; is mine 
sufficient for both? More than am- 
ply so. Does he deserve it by his 
conduct, in which he has always 
united warm notions of honour 
with cool attention to economy — 
the spirit of a gentleman with the 
talents of a professor? How shall 
any man deserve fortune if he does 
not? But I am the guardian of 
five daughters by- Mr. Thrale, and 
must not disgrace their name and 
family. Was, then, the man my 
mother chose for me, of higher ex- 
traction than him I have chosen 
for myself? No; but his fortune 
was higher. . I wanted fortune 
then, perhaps, but do I want it 
now? Not at all; but I am not 
to think about myself. I married 
the first time to please my mother, 
I must marry the second time to 
please my daughter.” The poor 
lady continues this strain of argu- 
ment at some length, and con- 
cludes, worn out, with an irritated 
despondency. “I live a quiet life, 
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but not a pleasant one. My cbhil- 
dren g6vern without loving me; 
my servants devour and despise 
me; my friends caress and censure 
me; my money wastes in expenses 
I do not enjoy, and my time in 
trifles I do not approve. Every 
one is made insolent, and no one 
comfortable ; my reputation unpro- 
tected, my beart unsatisfied, my 
health unsettled.” But this was only 
the first and mildest stage. Almost 
immediately the pallor of love-sick- 
ness on the mother’s face attracts the 
notice of her daughter, who seems 
to give a conditional consent to the 
engagement at the first confessign. 
Matters, however, go very badly 
afterwards. The young lady be- 
comes restive when Piozzi, who had 
once given her lessons, comes to the 
house as her mother’s lover, and 
communicates her aversion to the 
other daughters, who “treated me 
insolently, and him very strangely,” 
added the luckless widow, whose 
heart and happiness are thus rent. 
Then the affair gets wind, friends 
interfere, and Mrs. Thrale becomes 
distracted. “I actually groaned 
with anguish, threw myself on the 
bed in an agony, which my fair 
daughter bebeld with frigid  in- 
difference,” she continues. “ She 
had, indeed, never by one tender 
word endeavoured to dissuade me 
from the match, but said, coldly, 
that if I would abandon my chil- 
dren, I must.” The sky grows 
darker and darker. Poor Piozzi 
is sent fur, delivers up all the love- 
letters that have passed between 
them into Miss Thrale’s bands, and 
finally, after many fluctuations of 
hope and fear, and with vows “re- 
newed with fervour, and which we 
will keep sacred in absence, adver- 
sity, and age,” was dismissed, and left 
England, while the despairing lady 
of his love went to Bath with her 
three eldest daughters to economise, 
according to her own account, but 
most probably to get away from the 
inspection of her friends, and speci- 
ally from Jobnson, whose society 
was naturally not very desirable for 
@ woman in so tempestuous and un- 


regulated a condition of mind, swept 
by continual conflicts of passion, 
deeply mortified by the unkindness 
of her daughters, and irritated 
against all her friends by their 
upited opposition to the marriage 
on which she bad set her heart. 
“Mr. Thrale had not much heart, 
but his fair daughters have none at 
all,” cries the mother, with hot 
tears of wounded love and pride, 
baulked of her will, and reduced in 
her own estimation ; yet setting out 
with the three half-affronted, half- 
sullen, unsympathetic girls, to live 
in hollow household quiet and ex- 
ternal amity. “The two youngest 
have, for ought I see, hearts as im- 
penetrable as their sister,” she 
writes, when settled in this dreary 
retirement. “They will all starve 
a favourite animal —all see with 
vnconcern the affliction of a friend; 
and when the anguish I suffered 
on their account last winter nearly 
took away my life and reason, the 
younger ridiculed as a jest those 
agonies which the eldest despised 
as a philosopher. When all is said, 
they are exceeding valuable girls,— 
beautiful in person, cultivated in 
understanding, and well principled 
in religion, . . . and _ superior 
to any feelings of tenderness that 
might clog the wheels of ambition. 
What, however, is my state, who 
am compelled to live with girls of 
this disposition? to teach without 
authority —to be heard without 
esteem; . . . ob, ‘tis a pleasant 
situation; and whoever would wish, 
as the Greek Jady phrased it, to tease 
himself and repent of his sins, let 
him borrow his children’s money, 
be in lIpve against their nna 
and prejddice, forbear to mar 

their ivan and then shut hineelf 
up and live with them!” 

The picture, it must be admitted, 
is doleful enough. Under any cir- 
cumstances, these cool, clear-headed, 
strong-minded daughters, quite un- 
impassioned and crifical, observing 
with all their clever eyes the un- 

behaviour of their hasty, 
warm-hearted, and impulsive . mo- 
ther, and by their very superiority 
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of numbers, impressing her imagin- 
ation with the. semblance of a con- 
spiracy against her, must have been 
sufficiently likely to provoke the 
never unimpeachable temper of a 
woman still capable of~inspiring re- 
gard and admiration in her own 
person, and newly emancipated from 
the loveless bonds which had o 
essed her for nearly half her life. 
That she fretted herself into illness 
and desperation was, considering 
all things, scarcely to be wondered 
at; nor that she identified freedom, 
ce, domestic happiness, and most 
things that made life desirable, with 
the image of the absent Piozzi, who 
pever appears otherwise than as an 
honourable, affectionate, and simple- 
minded man might, and, indeed, 
seems a type of the perfectly vir- 
tuous, inoffensive, and respectable 
foreign artiste, a little confused 
about English laws and customs, 
and not without a simple idea that 
to make a fortune by matrimony 
comes in the course of nature, who 
so often occurs to perplex our re- 
ceived ideas of the romantic irre- 
gularities native to the name of 
Italian and musician. Through the 
record of this melancholy blank in 
Mrs. Thrale’s life—while she, a soul 
incapable of patience, is falling out 
of one illness into another, and 
chafiog away the “iron constitu- 
tion,” of which, when only the brew- 
house and her first husband’s for- 
tune were concerned, she had boast- 
ed — the editor of her biography 
carries the thread of correspondence 
between her and Dr. Johnson, with 


an endeavour to prove that no kind: 


of alienation had taken place be- 
tween them; which, indeed, the 
correspondence would seem to de- 
monstrate. However, with all in- 
dulgence for Mrs. Thrale, and con- 
sideration of the hardships she had 
to contend with, her position was 
so painfully undignified and unbe- 
coming that his impossible to im- 
agine a very Cordial feeling between 
her and her old friends. The young 
victims of what ladies technically 
call “a disappointment,” in most 
cases command general sympatby ; 
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but a woman who is known to be 
dying of love at forty need not lay 


-her account with receiving much of 


that generous consolation. To half 
of the world she is inevitably mak- 
ing a fool of herself; and the other 
half, though perfectly willing to 
forgive her marriage, will not ex- 
cuse the second spring which comes 
untimely, when sober autumn should 
have toned down such _ impertin- 
ences. The least that is said about 
her passion the better for her credit. 
Nobody can, for a moment, wonder 
that the three girls were disgusted 
with their mother’s love-making ; 
and though the outcry against Piozzi 
was totally absurd, and Mrs, Thrale 
had a perfect right to her own will, 
and had no bonds of special love or 
gratitude to the dead brewer, nothing 
could possibly be more undignified, 
and, indeed, humiliating, than her 
agonies — these fits of vacillation 
which placed her in so false a posi- 
tion with her children, and exposed 
her love-sickness for a year or more 
to the impertinent observation of 
all the large, impertinent, chattering 
“ circles,” of which she had once 
been a centre. Here again, how- 
ever, it is the poor lady’s very ami- 
ability that exposes her to a double 
amount of gossip, denunciation, and 
ridicule. She is for ever obeying 
those rapid, generous, fvolish im- 
pulses which sway her like sudden 
winds. After she has made up her 
mind to marry Piozzi, a sudden 
compunction seizes her, she gets up 
and rushes to her daughter’s bed- 
side, and declares her determination 
to relinquish her love for her chil- 
dren’s interest. Grave Miss Thrale, 
waking surprised, always a gene- 
ration older than her mother, re- 
ceives the unexpected renunciation 
with no great enthusiasm, and wise- 
ly tells the excited penitent that a 
word from the lover she has so hur- 
riedly given up will change her 
resolution. But even that word 
does not seem “eo As soon 
as the sacrifice is really made, the 
victim repents, and throws herself 
headlong into the indulgence of her 
misery. And little enough comfort 
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could have been in the economical 
house in Bath, where the hard- 
hearted sisters had their mother’s 
distress continually before their 
eyes, and knew how entirely she 
considered them the causes of it. 
Had ‘the inevitable marriage on 
which she had set her heart taken 
place at once, the business would have 
been twenty times less disagreeable 
and harassing to all concerned. 
Miss Thrale at last gave way — 
the lover was sent for—the three 
young ladies went off ‘‘to their own 
house in Brighthelmstone ;” their 
mother being but too impatient 
to accomplish the parting which 
was to clear the way for her Piozzi ; 
and at length, with an exuberance 
not to be expected from a younger 
voice, the lady records her entire fe- 
licity. “I am returned from charch 
the happy wife of my lovely faith- 
fal Piozzi, subject of my prayers, 
object of my wishes, my sighs, my 
reverence, my esteem,” cries the 
joyful elderly bride, after all her 
convulsions and struggles. She 
bad got her will for the first time 
in her life. She who, so freeborn 
and uncontrolled in youth, had gone 
for all the best years of her life in 
painfal harness, and whom her hus- 
band’s death had only handed over 
into harder bonds, to struggle against 
nature and public opinion for that 
beloved “way” which most people 
get more easily, bad at length ac- 
complished her desire; and the joy 
with which she exults over it would, 
but for the three young women left 
to their own guidance, and the old 
life thrown to the winds, be not un- 
reasonable nor without claims upon 
our sympathy. But no life can go 
through such a disruption without 
suffering for it. Almost every voice 
that could get public utterance 
added a word to the general denuncia- 
tion—every body threw a spiteful peb- 
ble at Thrale’s window ; and, acknow- 
ledging all the favourable evidence 
which Mr. Hayward has brought to- 
gether, all her hardships, generosities, 
and the meagre amount of affection 
on which her warm heart had been 
kept at starvation point for many 
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years, it is yet undeniable that sbe 
deserved her punishment. Society is 
nowise constructed for the benefit of 
those people who will be happy in 
their own way at ye ae or cost. 
They accept the risk when they choose 
the felicity ; and if the gain is not 
worth the penalty, that is their con- 
cern, and not the world’s. 

We have not entered into the 
merits of the quarrel with Johnson, 
which it is in some sort the object 
of this book to set to rights, and 
which has been too often and too 
largely discussed to leave much to 
be said on the subject. The con- 
clusion, however, of the long 
friendship between the philosopher 
and his “ mistress,’ though doubt* 
less involving much pain to both, 
gong really by no means so tragi- 
cal as it has been represented, and 
comes to’ a period not without dig- 
nity on both sides and with no per- 
ceptible acerbity on either. Johnson, 
it is true, writes a very harsh, almost 
insulting letter, on receiving the first 
formal intimation of the step she was 
about to take. “‘ If you have aban- 
doned your children and your religion, 
God forgive your wickedness ; if you 
have forfeited your fame and your 
country, may your folly do no farther 
mischief !” he exclaims hotly, and 
begs to be permitted an interview be- 
fore her fate is irrevocable. But this 
irritation calms into common sense 
when the spirited reply of her whom he 
had “long thought the first of woman- 
kind” recalled him to a due sense of 
their mutual position. The two letters 
are well worthy of quotation. Mrs. 
Piozzi writes with womanly dignity as 
follows :— ; 

July 4, 1734. 

“Srr,—I have this morning receive 
from you £0 rough a letter in reply to 
one which was both tender and respect- 
fully written, that I am forced to de- 
sire the conclusion of a 
which I can bear to continue no longer. 
The birth of my second husband is not 
meaner than that of my first—his senti- 
ments are not meaner — his profession 
is not meaner —and his superiority in 
what he professer, acknowledged by all 
mankind. It is want of fortune, then, 
that is ignominious; the character of 
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the man I have chosen has no other 
claim to such an epithet. The religion 
to.which he has been always a faithful 
adherent will I hope, teach him to for- 
give insults he has not deserved ; mine 
will, I hope, enable me to bear them at 
once with dignity and patience. To 
know that I have forfeited my fame is 
indeed the greatest insult I have ever 
yet received. My fame is as unsul- 
lied as snow, or I should think it un- 
worthy of him who must henceforth 
protect it. Farewell, dear sir, 
and accept my best wishes. You have 
always commanded my esteem, and long 
enjoyed the fruits of a friendship, never 
infringed by one harsh * expression on 
my part, duiing twenty years of familiar 
talk. Never did I oppose your will or 
control your wish ; nor can your un- 
merited severity itself lessen my regard; 
but till you have changed your opinion 
of Mr. Piozzi let us converge no more. 
God bless you !” 


To which Johnson replied :— 


“ Dear MapAM, — What you have 
done, however I may lament it, I have 
no pretence to resent, as it has not been 
injurious to me: I therefore breathe out 
one sigh of tenderness, perhaps useless, 
but at least sincere. 

“T wish that God may grant you 
every blessing ; that you may be happy 
in this world for its short continuance, 
and etervally happy in a better state; 
and whatever I can contribute to your 
happiness I sm very ready to repay for 
that kindness which soothed twenty 
years of a Jife radically wretched. Do 
not thivk slightly of the advice which I 
bow presume to offer. Prevail upon M. 
Piozzi to settle in England; you may 
live here with more dignity than in 
Italy, and with more security; your 
rank will be higher, and your fortune 
more under your own eye. I desire not 
to detail all my reasons; but every 
argument of prudence and reason is for 
England, and ovly some phantoms of 
imagination seduce you to Italy. I am 
afraid, however, that my counsel is vain, 
yet I have eared my heart by giving it. 

“ When Queen Mary took the resolu- 
tion of sheltering herself in England, 
the Archbishop cf St. Andrews, attempt- 
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iog to dissuade her, attended her on her 
journey ; and when they came to the 
irremeable stream that separated the 
two kingdoms, walked by her side into 
the water, in the middle of which he 
seized the bridle, and with earnestness 
proportioned to her danger and his own 
affectién, pressed her to return. The 
Queen went forward. —TIf the parallel 
reaches thus far, may it go no farther. 
The tears stand in my eyes. 

“T am going into Derbyshire, and 
hope to be followed by your good wishes, 
for I am, with great affection, yours, 
&e.” . 


A more affectionate communica- 
tion could scarcely have been, com- 
ing from a man thoroughly used to 
be autocrat wherever be moved, and 
accustomed for so long to the duti- 
ful homage and love of the woman, 
much his junior, long his disciple, 
nurse, and tender attendant, who 
had at last done something of which 
he thoroughly disapproved. She 
went to Italy, of course, in spite of 
his warning, and nothing at all tra- 
gical, or worthy of that solemn his- 
torical parallel, came of it, as, indeed, 
it is difficult to see how anything 
could. But the conclusion of their 
long friendship contains nothing 
discreditable to either, but, on the 
contrary, is honourable to both; 
and though full of tender regret, 
and on Johnson’s side of unmiti- 
gated disapprobation, betrays no 
bitterness, nor, indeed, shows any 
black shades of that 

* Wrath with those we love, 

Which works like madness in the brain.” 

Through the excitement of the 
time, indeed, nothing is more re- 
markable than the non-result of 
all the dreadful prophecies which 
everybody seems to have made 
touching this marriage. Mrs. Piozzi 
goes to Italy, enjoys herself, comes 
back again, gnd sets up as country 
gentlewoman, with evident comfort 
and success ; her daughters come to 
no harm, and are, after all, very 
friendly with their mother ; and the 





* Mr. Haywood makes a good deal of this expression, and declares it to “ speak 
volumes ;” but it is clearly, by Mrs. Piozzi’s own evidence, a figure of speech, since 
she herself reports a very injurious speech of her own to Johnson respecting the 
Sophy Streatficld affair, which he might very well have resented. 
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world goes on just as safely as 
though the brewer’s widow had 
never stirred from Streatham. So 
the little tempest in that little lake 
of society, which imagines itself the 
ocean, goes off in harmless thander, 
and all the dreadful prognostications 
explode like squibs, leaving only a 
little smoke and smell of gunpowder ; 
and there are as few irremediable 
blanders as there are infinite joys in 
this strange, self-important, self-con- 
scious existence, which can scarcely 
with its biggest agonies disturb the 
common composure of nature for one 
day. 

After this mighty matter is com- 
pleted, however, the special interest 
departs out of the life of Mrs. Pivzzi. 
Happiness and content reduce her 
to the level of other ordinary people, 
and there is no second Dr. Johnson 
to illaminate the scené and cireum- 
stances of her after-life. At eighty, 
long after good Piozzi has followed 
Thrale to the grave, the vivacious 
old woman lives, as generous, as 
rash, as imprudent, as ever; getting 
in debt herself, but settling her little 
paternal estate, with the Italian 
villa which her Lombard husband 
had built, and which the two had 
christened, with an affectionate jum- 
ble of her Welsh and his Italian, 
Brynbella, upon her husband’s ne- 
phew and adopted son, that the 
young man might be able to marry 
without waiting for her death; and 
rushing into correspondence full of 
the affectionate superlatives per- 
mitted by her age, becoming suffi- 
ciently fantastic now and then al- 
most to warrant the silly imputation 
of renewed love-making, with the 
handsome young acfor Oonway. 
Her latest freak was a public ball 
given to celebrate her eightieth 
birthday, which she herself opened; 
and died not long thereafter, not 
without a cheerful seriousness and 
composure, having re-conquered a 
great part of the love and interest 
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which attended her early years, as 
perhaps indeed most people do who, 
with any genial spark in them at all, 
live till eighty, an age which at once 
disarms criticism, and leaves few con- 
temporaries able to criticise. 

To this great pre-eminence of 
years lived both these women, so 
strangely unlike each other, yet 
living in the same century, to a 
certain extent contemporaries, and 
belonging to phases of society which, 
though most distinct, touched each 
other. These outside cireumstances . 
are all that Mary Granville and 
Hester Thrale have in common. 
The one is the spotless princess 
of English domestic life, a woman 
whom we could scarcely believe to 
do wrong even if our eyes saw her 
do it; the other all imperfect and 
reprehensible, naturally to be found 
in all kinds of mistakes and mishaps, 
a universal woman of every country, 
possessing no such exemption. Nei- 
ther of them have done anything 
worth preserving for half a century, 
for Mrs. Piozzi’s publications count 
for little more than Mrs. Delany’s 
wonderful embroideries and shell 
decorations; but their names and 
characters, their fresh and distinct 
individuality, are likely to exist 
until the eighteenth century is too 
far sunk in the mists of ages to leave 
any intelligence in its obsolete tra- 
ditions. As yet they are only of 
the age of our grandmothers; and 
few of us know the venerable pro- 
genitrixes of our own blood half as 
well. We can produce no rule of 
fame as that which has sufficed to 
raise to this elevation these two 
characteristic women; yet there 
they shine, bright non-productives, 
possessors of a celebrity which nei- 
ther genius nor labour has pur- 
chased. We do not venture to 
explain, but only to point out this 
female pre-eminence, which is in its 
way something more ethereal than 
actual fame. 
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THe accounts that more than 
three years ago reached England, 
describing the first experiences of 
the European missions which visited 
Japan, took the public completely 
by surprise. They would not have 
done so had the world generally 
been addicted to antiquarian re- 
search; for any one curious in early 
geographical discovery might have 
‘found every feature described by 
recent visitors accurately portray- 
ed in the pages of Kampfer, Sie- 
bold, Thunberg, and many other 
Dutch writers, to say nothing of a 
whole library of Jesuit fathers. 
Since Lord Elgin’s visit to Yeddo 
we have had a fair sprinkling of 
works on Japan; almost everybody 
who goes there writes a book: but 
as these travellers’ observations are 
necessarily confined within the 
same limited range, and their expe- 
riences are almost identical, there 
is a monotony in their productions 
which is apt to become wearisome; 
and we are almost inclined to turn 
with relief to writers of the Kinahan 
Cornwallis school, whose minute 
accounts of their adventures in 
Japan are more likely to be amus- 
ing, as they are drawn from their 
own fertile imaginations, and a 
study of the old writers on Japan 
prosecuted in the British Museum. 
Bat even the old writers, though 
they tell us fur more than the new, 
and their information is more to 
be relied upon, describe compara- 
tively little of the singular country 
in which some of them have spent 
the best years of their lives; and 
no sooner do they get beyond the 
superficial features of the social and 
political system of Japan than their 
accounts begin to differ, and the 
more we compare and endeavour 
to reason out the theories they pro- 
pound, the more mystified do we 
become. Everybody who hag visit- 
ed Japan since Xavier first set his 
foot upon it agrees up to a certain 
point, and then all becomes vague 


and obseure. There is no doubt 
that there exists a spiritual and a 
temporal emperor—that the popu- 
lation are addicted rather to clean- 
liness than to clothes—that the 
country is pretty, the tea-houses 
seductive, the arts and sciences ad- 
vanced, and that the jugglers can 
do the butterfly trick—that the 
women blacken their teeth and 
pull out their eyebrows, and that 
the men rip themselves up ;—these 
and other glaring characteristics, 
which it would be impossible to 
overlook, are descanted upon by 
every successive traveller; and ex- 
cepting in the case of Mr. Hodgson, 
whose facts are more interesting 
than his style, and whose actual 
experiences are more worthy of at- 
tention than his political opinions, 
we have not read a book in which 
the author did not, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, repeat 
what had been published some- 
where or other before. 

We except Mr. Hodgson, because 
he has had an opportunity of spend- 
ing a year in the almost unknown 
northern island of Yesso, and has, 
moreover, picked up some informa- 
tion upon the state of political 
parties in Japan, which, if not ab- 
solutely correct, is at all events new; 
and which, considering the extreme 
difficulty of obtaining information, 
contains, probably, as large an adimix- 
ture of truth as could reasonably be 
expected. 

As the object of this paper is to af- 
ford some stilt fuller insight into the 
same subject, and as the writer has 
personally experienced the aimost 
insurmountable obstacles which at- 
tend the pursuit of truth in Japan, 
it is not witb any hostile spirit that 
these remarks are made, but rather 
to warn the reader against a too 
implicit credence in what is only 
given here under reserve. It is the 
result of much anxious investiga- 
tion on the spot—the residue of a 
most extensive winnowing of lies— 
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the best product that could be 
arrived at from a variety of con- 
flicting information derived from dif- 
ferent sources. 

Fo know how heartbreaking is 
the attempt to arrive at any trust- 
worthy account of the state of 
politics in Japan, it is necessary to 
have made the attempt in the coun- 
try itself. Those from whom the 
following information was derived 
had devoted upwards of two years 
to acquiring it; and although the 
writer's own residence in the island, 
on two separate occasions, was 
limited to a few months, it may 
help to throw some light upon the 
singular and complicated events 
which bave led to the late tragical 
episode at Yeddo. At the same 
time, so much is yet wanting to 
enable us to fill up the lacune 
which still exist, in order to a 
complete knowledge of the political 
system under which Japan is gov- 
erned, that this sketch of it must 
be considered as imperfect, and 
still open to correction and ampli- 
fication. 

Perbaps.as the English reader pro- 
ceeds with this article, he will be 
disposed to consider any such cau- 
tign as that hinted at above quite 
unnecessary, and point to the im- 
probability of the facts narrated as 
the best reason why they should 
not be true. In this, however, he 
would be quite mistaken. All our 
experience in Japan hitherto has 
led us to believe that we have only 
succeeded in penetrating super- 
ficially into the mysteries of its 
form of government; and that, as 
we become better acquainted with 
the workings of its hidden springs, 
we shall discover a system of state- 
craft and political intrigue far more 
incredible than anything with which 
we have as yet been brought into 
contact either here or elsewhere. 

When Lord Elgin went to Japan, 
now nearly four years ago, he was 
informed that the chief power of 
executive government was vested 
in the person of the Tycoon, or Tem- 
poral Emperor; and it was not un- 
til after he had concladed his treaty 
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with that august personage, that he 
learned that the Tycoon had died 
prior to the date of his visit, and 
that his successor had not been 
appointed. Still ‘it was generally 
understood that, had, his Majesty 
not been dead, he would have been 
perfectly competent to make a 
treaty, and that his Government 
were equally bound, as though he 
had been alive. His tank was stat- 
ed to be second only to that of the 
Mikado or Spiritual ~——— and 


his power absolute. ubsequent 
investigation has, however, cast 
considerable doubt upon this as- 
sumption. Not only is it) now 


stated that the Temporal Emperor 
ranks fourth in the empire, but there 
seems to be a question as to how far 
some of the greater nobles are bound 
by his acts. 

In order to understand the com- 
plex theory of Japanese government, 
we must revert to that period in the 
history of the country when its disor- 
ganised condition rendered it neces- 
sary for the reigning Mikado, who 
then combined in himself the offices 
of Spiritual and Temporal Emperor, 
to appoint a generalissimo, who was 
intrusted with the task of restoring 
order in the Japanese empire. This 
generalissimo was the celebrated 
Taiko Sama, who not only succeed- 
ed in reducing the rebellious nobles 
to obedience, but in installing him- 
self in an office which was hence- 
forth known as that of Siogoon or 
Tycoon—in other words, Temporal 
Emperor. This work he accom- 
plished with the assistance of twen- 
ty-four of the princes who remained 
loyal to the Mikado. Those who 
were conquered were deprived of 
their territories, which were sub- 
divided into upwards of three han- 
dred smaller principalities, and held 
by feudal tenure, not from the 
Mikado, as of old, but from the 
Tycoon. In the course of time 
these increased and multiplied, and 
the landed aristocracy of Japan now 
number over six hundred, all hold- 
ing of the Temporal Emperor as 
their superior. In addition to these 
are the titular nobility, all rejoicing 
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in the honorific Kami, and de- 
scending in a sliding scale to the 
holders of small offices about the 
gourt either of the Tycoon or of 
the greater nobles. The ecréme de 
la créme, then, of the Japanese aris- 


tocracy, is limited to the Tycoon’ 


himself and those twenty-four 
princes, who consider themselves his 
equals, who receive as he does the 
investiture of their rank from the 
Mikado, and who, as a general rule, 
govern their principalities with 
very little reference to the policy. 
which may influence the Govern- 
ment at Yeddo. Of these princes 
the wealthiest and most powerfal 
is the Prince of Kanga. His an- 
nual revenue. is upwards of £700,000 
a-year. He can bring into the field 
an army of 380,000 fighting men, 
and bas a spiritual office which en- 
titles him to rank next to the 
Mikado. Taiko Sama, on dying, 
left three sons, who are the foun- 
ders of the families of Owari, 
Kewsew, and Mito. Out of these 
families the Temporal Emperor 
must always be chosen. Hitherto, 
except upon one occasion whien a 
member of the house of Owari held 
the Tycoonship, the office has re- 
mained permanently vested in the 
family of Kewsew. It is said that, 
upon the death of a Tycoon, his 
successor is chosen by the twenty- 
four great families; their nomina- 
tion is confirmed by the Mikado, 
from whom he receives his investi- 
ture. It will be observed that up 
to this period the family of Mito 
has been excluded from the office ; 
and it was understood that it was 
in consequence of this, and with 
the view of propitiating the late 
head of the family, that the Mikado 
gave him a titular rank, which, 
while it carried with it no executive 
power, placed him next to the Prince 
of Kanga. It would appear from 
this that the Tycoon is really only 
the fourth man in the empire, 
though his government exercises 
some semblance of authority over 
every one in it except the Mikado 
himself. The allegiance of the 
highest in the land to the rule 
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of the Temporal Emperor seems 
to be partly for the sake of conve- 
nience, and partly because the skil- 
fully devised constitution which 
Taiko Sama grafted upon the origi- 
nal institutions of the country, ren- 
ders it almost impossible for them 
to emancipate themselves from its 
limited authority without a civil 
war, which would involve the whole 
nobility. The government of the 
Tycoon at Yeddo is in fact a piece 
of complicated machinery, con- 
structed for the purpose of keeping 
a large and powerful aristocracy 
upon good terms with each other, 
as well as with the supreme Gov- 
ernment; and, while it administers 
the internal affairs of the Imperial 
provinces, exercises a supervision 
over the rulers of those which are 
independent, and makes use of the 
powers vested in it to check any 
aggressive designs they might en- 
tertain towards one another. Theo- 
retically an instrament in the hands 
of the Mikado, it is nominally 
swayed by the Tycoon, while it 
actually derives its existence and 
support from those whom it is de- 
vised to control. Thus, as we have 
already said, the Tycoon is chosen 
by the twenty-four grandees, but 
the Gorojio, or Council of State, is 
chosen by an assembly of 180 nobles, 
whose qualification consists in the 
enjoyment of a revenue of 500,000 
kokous of rice, or about £35,000 
a-year, or any income exceeding 
that amount. By this body are 
selected thirteen second, third, or 
fourth class Daimios or nobles, five 
of whom compose the first Council, 
and eight the second Council of 
State. No first-class Daimio would 
condescend to take an active part 
in the administration of affairs; 
and the highest offices of the State 
of Japan, as in America, are left to 
be filled by men of the lower 
orders. What other function the 
assembly of nobles may perform 
beyond choosing the men who shall 
govern the country—how far they 
discuss its internal policy—to what 
extent they guide or direct the 
action of the Gorojio,—we have not 
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yet been able to discover. The 
theory is, that every noble of Japan 
shall visit the Tycoon’s palace daily, 
for. the purpose of giving his advice 
if it should be required; but this 
is only a theory. Many of the 
nobles remain for years in their 
principalities, merely leaving the 
eldest son, who may be a child, or 
the wife, in Yeddo in hostage. The 
Prince of Satsuma is in the habit 
of manifesting his displeasure with 
the Government by remaining away 
from the capital; and so important 
are the countenance and influence 
of this powerful prince considered, 
that there is a Japanese proverb 
signifying that affairs are looking 
badly for the Tycoon, when two 
years pass without a visit from 
Satsuma. This family, with many 
others, is connected with that of 
the Tycoon by marriage. As a 
general rule, it may be assumed 
that the action of the great princes 
upon the Government at Yeddo is 
not necessary. Except on the occa- 
sion of the death of a Tycoon, 
everything goes smoothly enough. 
Each prince governs his own terri- 
tory without interference, and lets 
the Tycoon govern his. There is, 
in fact, nothing to quarrel about; 
nor can any one individual enter- 
tain views dangerous to the others 
without risk of immediate dis- 
covery. In order to enlist the 
interest of this ultra-haughty aris- 
tocracy in the proceedings of the 
Imperial Government, it is neces- 
sary that the latter should trans- 
gress some fundamental law of the 
constitution, or outrage some tradi- 
tional prejudice. This has been 
done by the treaty admitting fo- 
reigners into Japan; and hence it 
arises, that, for the first time within 
the last two centuries, the principal 
nobles have become involved in 
political intrigues at Yeddo of so 
serious a character as almost to 
threaten the country with a civil 
war; and that, since Commodore 
Perry’s treaty of 1852, a series 
of tragedies has occurred in Ja- 
pan unparalleled in these later 
days in the political history of the 


Western world. It is due to the 
majority of those nobles who take 
a prominent part in politics, to re- 
member that office is not their 
object. We have already shown 
that “place” is not the ambition 
of a Japanese Daimio, whose almost 
absolute position as the ruler of 
his own principality is greater and 
more independent than* any that 
could be offered him at Yeddo. 
When these grandees condescend to 
meddle with politics, it is because 
some great principle is at stake, 
which, upon patriotic grounds, 
seems to justify an extraordinary 
interference with the machinery of - 
government. It remains still to 
see how this abnormal action on the 
part of one section of the aristo- 
cracy will ultimately develop itself. 
In the mean time it is worthy of 
note that the only member of the 
nobility -who has come forward as 
the leader of the hostile opposition 
is the only one who has a definite 
personal object to gain, and who is 
the solitary exception to that disin- 
terestedness of purpose for which 
we have given credit to the rest of 
his class. The late Prince of Mito 
was, as we have said, a member of 
the Gosanghé—in other words, he 
was eligible to be elected Tycoon, 
as being the head of one of the 
three royal families. The fact that 
none of his ancestors had ever en- 
joyed this distinction doubtless 
contributed to his natural desire 
for so high a dignity; and he saw 
in the unpopular act ef the Tycoon, 
who had violated the most sacred 
law of the great founder of the 
dynasty by admitting the foreigner 
into Japan, an opportunity of ap- 
pealing to the patriotic sentiment 
of the nobility, and: of enlisting 
their good offices in the event of a 
vacancy occurring on the temporal 
throne. Having, we are bound to 
suppose, found a propitious dispo- 
sition to exist among the more 
exalted of his order, and especially 
supported by the powerful Shendai, 
he determined on creating the much- 
desired vacancy; and the Tycoon, 
who had become odious in conse- 
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quence of his treaty with America, 
fell a victim to assassination, while 
several members of the Government 
who were parties to it atoned for 
their unpatriotic action by ripping 
themselves up. The supporters of the 
house of Kewsew, however, in spite 
of the unpopularity of its policy, 
were more powerful than those of 
Mito; and the latter had the morti- 
fication of seeing his schemes fail, 
and a member of the rival branch 
succeed to the imperial dignity. 
The young man who now occupied 
the temporal throne was of a weak 
and sickly disposition, subject to 
epileptic fits, and without force of 
character: he, as well as his Goro- 
jio, was under the influence of 
Ikamonokami, a noble whose poli- 
tical position placed him next the 
throne, and who was_ popularly 
considered the representative of 
the liberal party; at all events, 
his government pursued the policy 
of their predecessors, and with an 
equally fatal result. The Tycoon 
not merely made a treaty with Mr. 
Harris, the U. S. Minister, in 1858, 
bat actually so far transgressed the 
sacred usages as to admit him to 
an audience. The consequence was, 
that a few weeks after, he was 
poisoned by the Prince of Mito, 
and had not even’been buried when 
Lord Elgin concluded his treaty 
with the recently murdered victim. 
Few of those who composed his 
Council of State survive to tell the 
tale; and the crisis which may 
have yet to burst upon Japan, 
very nearly culminated when the 
Western Powers succeeded in ex- 
‘ tracting this further concession of 
the national prejudice. The Prince 
of Mito, however, who now con- 
sidered his succession to the throne 
a certainty—as a boy alone remain- 
ed between himself and that long- 
coveted dignity—found in Ikamo- 
nokami a formidable opponent. In 
the family of this noble was vested 
the hereditary regency in the event 
of a minor succeeding to the throne. 
His object in thwarting the Prince 
of Mito, if possible, was clear, while 
his interest was powerful, as the 
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late Tycoon had married an elder 
sister of the Prince of Kanga, and 
the Prince of Satsuma was also 
closely allied by marriage to the 
reigning house. However adverse, 
therefore, some of these nobles may 
have been to the existing policy, 
the ties of @lood induced them to 
rally round the young Prince of 
Kewsew ; and Ikamonokami suc- 
ceeded in once more thwarting Mito, 
and installing the minor as Tem- 
poral Emperor, while he assumed 
the regency. Exasperated by re- 
peated failure, the ambitious Daimio 
vowed a dire revenge, and in March 
1860 organised a most daring 
scheme for ridding himself of his 
enemy. 

Seventeen of his most devoted 
retainers waylaid the Regent one 
wet day as he was entering the gate 
of the Tycoon’s palace; and although 
the scene of the attack was within 
sight of his own door, not a hundred 
yards distant, and he was sur- 
rounded by five hundred of his fol- 
lowers, and attended by two friend- 
ly Daimios, each with an equal 
number, this handful of resolute 
men cut their way to his norimon 
or palanquin, decapitated its occu- 
pant before he had time to escape, 
or the guards by whom he was sur- 
rounded (who were encumbered by 
waterproof coats) could interpose, 
and carried off his head in triumph. 
The assassins were, however, so hotly 
pursued, that the bearer of the Re- 
gent’s head would have been cap- 
tured, had not one of the gang, with 
great presence of mind, ent off the 
head of a wounded comrade, and 
holding it aloft, led off the pursu- 
ers on a false scent. When at last 
overtaken, he threw the wrong 
head to the infuriated Yaconians who 
surrounded him, and ripped himself 
up. 
Thus had perished violently, with- 
in the short space of eight years, 
two Tycoons and a Regent; it was 
now the Prince of Mito’s tura to 
pay the penalty of his misdeeds. 
Outraged by an act of violence at 
the very gates of the palace, so 
desperate that even those who sym- 
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pathized with the anti-foreign views 
were unable to justify it, the Gov- 
ernment, strongly supported by the 
chief nobles, notified Mito that he 
must immediately disband his fol- 
lowers and rip himself up. Neither 
of these injunctions, however, did 
the Prince see fit to obey, but open- 
ly defied the Government by de- 
capitating the messenger and boldly 
raising the standard of revolt. On 
this Kanga professed his intention 
of marching in person to chastise 
the rebellious noble, when he was 
saved the trouble by one of his own 
followers. This man disguised him- 
self as a carpenter, proceeded to 
Yokuhuma, where he procured a 
revolver—for no artisan is permitted 
to carry a sword—and with this 
weapon concealed upon his person, 
journeyed into the territory of Mito, 
and succeeded in obtaining employ- 
ment in the palace of the Prince. 
One day, when his Highness is 
inspecting his repairs, the avenger 
shoots his employer, wounding him 
mortally, and terminates the tragedy 
as usual, by ripping himself up. 
The Prince of Mito dying, calls 
round him his followers, who na- 
turally wish to testify their devo- 
tion according to the custom of the 
country, and following their lord 
and master out of this sublurtry 
sphere in the most approved man- 
ner. Mito protests that this is not 
a case for the “happy despatch”— 
points to that series of tragedies 
which has culminated in his own 
murder—and Jays the whole blame 
on that infraction of the most bind- 
ing of the laws of his great ances- 
tor Taiko Sama, which prohibited 
the foreigner from entering Japan. 
“ Had the sacred soil of Nipon never 
thus been defiled, its political at- 
mosphere would still have been un- 
clouded. The highest nobles in the 
land would not have been embitter- 
ed against each other until the 
opposing factions threatened the 
country with a civil war, nor would 
the speaker be lying upon his death- 
bed. To revenge that death—to 
carry out at once his political views 
and his dying request—to restore 
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peace to Japan and preserve the 
constitution of Taiko Sama—the 
extermination of the foreigner was 
essential ; and those who desired to 
prove their devotion would bind 
themselves then and there to 
accomplish this great end;” and 
his followers, taking a solemn oath, 
vowed the destruction of the stran- 
ger, and the solution, by an act of 
violence, of the much-vexed ques- 
tion which had been the cause of 
so many catastrophes. Prince Mito 
dying, was succeeded by his nephew; 
and a few months after occurred 
that midnight attack on the British 
Legation, which so nearly resulted 
in the murder of all its occupants. 
There can be no doubt that the 
perpetrators of this assault were 
the retainers of the late Prince, who 
had disbanded themselves in the 
prosecution of their sworn purpose, 
and, lying hidden in the recesses of 
the vast city, had waited for a pro- 
pitious moment. The absence of 
Mr. Alcock for three months from 
the capital, had obliged them to 
defer their meditated onslaught, as 
they judged that the assassination 
of the principal foreigner would so 
terrify those at the ports that the 
country would be immediately eva- 
cuated. Fortunately they had not 
previously acquainted themselves 
with the internal economy of the 
Legation buildings, which might 
have been entered from other quar- 
ters with the utmost secrecy. These 
men, having arrived at a sufficient 
pitch of reckless daring by means of 
plentifal potations in one of the 
tea-houses in the. neighbouring dis- 
reputable quarter, forced their way 
through the two outer gates, mur- 
dering both the porters, and finally 
aroused the inmates of the Temple, 
which forms the residence of the 
British Legation, by breaking in 
the front door. Then ensued a hot 
struggle in the dark passages be- 
tween the leaders of the gang, who 
were groping their way, and two of 
the members of the Legation; and, 
finally, the rescue of all by the tardy 
though: fortunate appearance of the 
guard. The gang numbered in all 
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fifteen, and the results of the strug- 
gle were equal to an ordinary Ame- 
rican battle. Not less than twenty- 
six were killed and wounded in the 
affray, of whom, fortunately, only 
two were English. Of the assail- 
ants three were killed on the spot; 
one, severely wounded, captured ; 
two ripped themselves up; one who 
attempted to do so and failed, was 
taken prisoner; three who escaped 
were severely wounded and traced; 
and, lastly, a volunteer, said to be 
a Yaconin of the Prince of Satsu- 
ma, was so hotly pursued by the 
police that, failing to find a refuge 
in one of the town-houses of his 
chief, he was compelled also to 
resort to the “happy despatch.” 
One of the Japanese ,guard was 
killed and eight were wounded; 
while several of the servants, and 
one old priest: in the temple adjoin- 
ing, came in for a share of sword- 
cuts. A paper was found on one of 
the gang giving no clue by which to 
discover the immediate instigator 
of the attack, but their identity 
as Yaconins of the late Mito was 
pretty well established. The only 
question was, whether any of the 
higher nobles, his well-known 
friends and allies, were privy to or 
counselled the attempt. This will 
probably never be known; nor, in 
fact, is there any means of ascer- 
taining the names of those Daimios 
who are the most bitterly opposed 
to the Foreign element. We hear 
rumours that the Prinee of Kanga 
some time since, at a meeting of 
nobles, expressed himself in the 
strongest terms against foreigners. 
_ The absence of the Prince of Satsu- 

ma for the last two years from the 
capital, is a significant fact. It is 
well known that Shendai was a 
friend and supporter of the late 
Mito; but if we go through the 
list of great nobles, and put a black 
cross against every name, a still 
greater problem remains; for as 
the Tycoon is a minor, as there is 
now no Regent to direct a policy, 
and as the Counci! is composed of 
comparatively small men, we are at 
a loss to discover the real direeting 


influence. We are therefore driven 
to the hypothesis that some of the 
great nobles, if not absolutely in 
favour of the foreigner, are at any 
rate opposed to a policy of violence 
and bad faith, and are disposed 
rather to adopt one of expediency 
than intimidation. That this ani- 
mosity is the result of prejudice and 
not of any well-founded complaint 
against the stranger, is evident from 
the fact, that no first-class Daimio 
has ever been brought into personal 
contact with a foreigner. All he 
knows of him is from tradition ; and 
although there are, doubtless, to be 
found in the varied assortment of 
foreigners who inhabit the ports, 
those who would be a discredit to 
any community, the majority are 
merchants of character and respecta- 
bility, who are on perfectly good 
terms with those of the Japanese 
with whom they have business or 
other relations. As a rule, it may 
be safely affirmed that those of the 
middle and lower classes of the Ja- 
panese who have had a_ persone} 
experience of foreigners are favour- 
ably disposed towards them, and 
that this feeling is cordially reeip- 
rocated. Our own countrymen in 
Japan invariably speak in’ the 
highest terms of the Japanese, and 
it is impossible not to be attracted 
by the amiable manners and court- 
eous bearing of all those with whom 
we are permitted to have inter- 
course. All the open ports are in 
Imperial! and not Damios’ terri- 
tory, and are not, therefore, infested 
by the retainers of the grandees; 
nor are those proud nobles disturb- 
ed by visions of the intruding fo- 
reigner anywhere but at Yeddo. 
Here a coneentration of the aristo- 
cratic element involves the presence 
of thousands of feudal retainers, 
who swagger about the streets, 
armed to the teeth, in drunken 
gangs, or follow in solemn proces- 
sion,—extending sometimes a mile, 
—their lord and master. Should 
they encounter a foreigner on such 
an occasion, they scowl] defiantly at 
him, because he does not instantly 
dismount and humble himself in 
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the dust, nor can either they or 
their lords tolerate the idea of 
being treated upon equal terms. 
In addition to the very natural pre- 
judice of an inveterate and most 
punctilious etiquette, these men 
remember the history of the first 
foreign invasion, of the dangers so 
narrowly escaped from Jesuit in- 
trigue, of the vivlent and success- 
ful termination to the foreigner’s 
residence in the country, which re- 
sulied in his expulsion, in the 
martyrdom of thousands of their 
countrymen, in the restoration of 
peace to Japan, and in the estab- 
lishment of a perpetual law that 
the foreigner should henceforth be 
excluded, and the welfare of the 
Empire of the Sun should never 
again be thus risked. And so this 
one class, wedded to its traditions, 
to its exclusive power and privi- 
leges, to its system of etiquette and 
social polity, dreads an element 
which threatens to enrich the mid- 
dle classes, to deprive themselves of 
their influence and prestige, and to 
creaf® interests and sources of in- 
fluence over which they can exer- 
cise no control. Meantime they are 
divided among themselves as to the 
manner in which the case is to be 
met. It may be that some of them 
are sufficiently enlightened to de- 
sire to abandon this cherished tra- 
dition, or that others may deem the 
evil beyond remedy, and wish only 
to modify and restrain it as much 
as possible, or that some few may 
actually have derived sufficient pe- 
cuniary benefit from trade to en- 
courage its continuance. Whatever 
be the motives which actuate that 
section of the nodlesse, whose names 
are unknown to us, but who are 
practically the governing influence, 
certain it is that their desire has 
been to restrain the more impulsive 
action of the hostile party, to curb 
their reckless violence, to counter- 
act their schemes of destruction, 
and to carry out with tolerable 
honesty the conditions of the treaty. 
At the same time they lose no oppor- 
tunity of restricting the liberties of 
the foreigner, nor have they eman- 
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cipated themselves the preju- 
dices of exclusiveness, “though they 
have granted him certain privileges. 
A most strict surveillance is exer- 
cised, under the plea of necessary 
protection; and any person found 
giving him information would do 
so at the peril of his life. Thus 
the Japanese guard, in the British 
Legation at Yeddo, is changed once 
a-week, lest any member of the 
guard should become too intimate 
with any member of the Lega- 
tion. At present this guard con- 
sists of about five hundred men ; 
of these, half are in the service of 
the Tycoon, and half are the re- 
tainers of two Daimios whom the 
Government could rely upon. When- 
ever any member of the Legation 
wishes to go out for a ride, he must 
be accompanied by at least twenty 
of these men, arméd and mounted : 
they are considered as officers, and 
probably rank with esquires of our 
own feudal times. Their costume 
is picturesque in the highest degree ; 
and the bearing of those who are 
in the service of a Daimio is gene- 
rally more independent and dashing 
than of those who appertain to his 
Majesty ; but in the event of a hostile 
encounter in the streets, neither 
would probably be of much use, 
These men live in numerous little 
guard-houses, dotted about the 
Temple (Legation) grounds, and, like 
the knights of Branksome, have a 
certain number of horses always 
standing ready saddled. Though 
rather a guard than an escort, their 
manner is always remarkably civil, 
while their constant interference, 
however courteous, could not but 
be annoying. The present Prince 
of Mito, shortly after the attack, 
offered to furnish the Legation 
guard as a proof of his favourable 
disposition; but an inquiry into 
the motives which led him to make 
this offer were not calculated to 
inspire confidence. Ignoring the 
popular rumour, and, indeed, the 
avowed fact, that the perpetra- 
tors of that outrage had been his 
uncle’s retainers, he protested that 
they were disbanded from the re- 
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tinues of eight small Daimios whose 
territories adjoined his own; and it 
was in consideration of his obtain- 
ing these territories that he was 
prepared to guarantee the safety of 
the British Legation—such at least, 
it was rumoured, were the terms he 
proposed to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, with the addition that if they 
were not acceded to he would take 
the coveted territory. But all infor- 
mation upon this head came, as 
usual, through an uncertain chan- 
nel; though, indeed, it had been 
pretty well ascertained that the said 
Prince had visited the Tycoon’s 
palace twelve or fourteen days in 
succession, significant of some mys- 
terious transactions, 

Every day in Japan is enlivened 
by some new report, and generally 
they are found to be more or less 
true. <A few days had only elapsed 
after the attack on the Legation, 
when three men were said to have 
been discovered endeavouring to 
clamber into - the Tycoon’s palace, 
two of whom succeeded in escaping 
when discovered, the third fell back 
into the moat, and finding escape 
impossible, endeavoured to rip him- 
self up. He only partially suc- 
ceeded, however, and was captured. 
Nor were the Imperial palace and 
the British Legation the only places 
attempted; one of the ministers of 
foreign affairs narrowly escaped as- 
sassination: and so insecure at this 
. period .did the members of the 
Government consider themselves, 
that their own guards were doubled ; 
they only moved about the streets 
with the greatest precaution, and 
adopted the unusual measure of 
leaving some of their number to 
pass every night within the walls 
of the Tycoon’s palace. 

From all which it will appear, 
the politics in Japan are conducted 
upon principles which, while they 
render the capital a somewhat un- 
safe place of residence, do not neces- 
sarily imply any strong national or 
universal antipathy to the foreigner. 
The foreign question is the most 
prominent one in the country at 
present ; but its interest is confined 
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to those higher classes who carry 
out a political view with the edge 
of the sword, or mix it skilfully 
with a cup of poison. It is highly 
important that those who visit coun- 
tries still in this primitive stage 
should make due allowance, first, 
for the prejudices of those amongst 
whom they are living; secondly, for 
the peculiar manner in which, ac- 
cording to the custom of the coun- 
try, they may choose to enforce 
those prejudices; and, thirdly, for 
the difficulties which even a well- 
disposed government may have to 
contend with in restraining any 
such exhibition of feeling. What- 
ever may be the practical inconve- 


niences of a residence in Japan, it . 


is impossible not to feel interested 
in a people who, in spite of class 
peculiarities, possess a national 
character which combines so much 
that is both original and attractive. 
Where else shall we find a system 
of government so complicated in 
its machinery, but so simple in 
its working? where else a geople 
so highly civilised, and yet so 
thoroughly primtive? That the 
machinery should be temporarily 
thrown out of gear by the intrusion 
of a principle so novel as the intro- 
duction of the foreigner, is not to 
be wondered at; that a civilisation, 
combining elements so opposed to 
that with which it is now brought 
into contact, should occasionally 
clash with it, must be expected. 
Time and experience can alone pro- 
duce harmony, but there is no 
ground for supposing that this de- 
sirable result is unattainable. 

A personal intercourse between 
the first-class Daimivs and leading 
foreigners would do more than any- 
thing else to remove a prejudice 
founded upon an antiquated law; 
and the conciliation of a few of these 
grandees would remove the possibi- 
lity of an external rupture or a civil 
war. The latter is the contingency 
which those most conversant with 
the machinery of the Government 
have chiefly feared ; and we have in 
this prospect another illustration of 
the imperfect idea which was at first 
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formed of the relative positions of the 
Temporal and Spiritual Emperors. 
It was generally understood that the 
latter was an idea rather than an 
active principle, and that his sacred 
character deprived him of any power 
or influence whatever in controlling 
the destinies of his country. Though 
this is true in one sense, and the 
Spiritaal Emperor has for centuries 
taken no active share in the execu- 
tive, still he exists as the source of 
power, and as the embodiment of the 
Jaws and traditions of the Empire. 
Should the so-called patriotic party 
feel themselves powerful enough to 
cope with the Tycoon’s Government, 
it is just possible they might invoke 
the sacred authority of the Mikado, 
and that he might, for once, in so 
exceptional a case, if successful in- 
trigue had won his sympathies, 
condescend from his exalted posi- 
tion to sanction with his counte- 
nance those who professed to be up- 
holding the sacred and _ exclusive 
character of that empire of which 
he was the sainted and sovereign 
Jord. And there can be little doubt 
that the prestige of that sanction 
would render any hostile action on 
the part of the Tycoon or his Gov- 
ernment hopeless. Rather than in- 
cur the risk of such a catastrophe, the 
“powers that are” at Yeddo would 
join in what would then become the 
popular policy, and adopt whatever 
measures they might consider palat- 
able to so formidable a conjunction 
of power. But it is,on the other 
hand, to be remembered that the 
very position of the Mikado, as a 
part of the Government, renders him 
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more accessible to influence from 
those who are in office than from 
those who can only act upon him 
indirectly, and with the greatest 
difficulty and secrecy; and that the 
isolation of his dignity renders it 
very difficult for him to estimate 
the popular view of any question, or 
form any opinion whatever upon 
matters of state policy. Hence we 
may be permitted to hope that such 
a contingency as that here contem- 
plated will never arise, but that an 
extended mutual intercourse will 
each year render more remote the 
chances of a crisis; and that, though 
occasional instances of political fa- 
naticism may lead to outrages, the 
general feeling of the public will 
gradually display itself in our fa- 
vour, until at last a class will be 
created whose wealth will give them 
influence, while their interests will 
make it their policy to encourage 
foreign intercourse; and a more in- 
timate acquaintance, on our part, 
with the people with whom we have 
to deal, will render us not only more 
careful of offending their prejudices, 
but will give us such an insight into 
their political and social systems 
that our diplomatic agents will no 
longer be working in the dark, but 
will be able to steer through the 
intricacies of that political channel 
now only partially surveyed, where 
many hidden rocks still exist, which, 
when they have been marked and 
buoyed, will cease to present those 
dangers and difficulties to the ad- 
venturous explorer, with which, 
whether he be traveller or diploma- 
tist, he will always have to contend. 
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InorssantT rain, a country house, 
no visitors, and not a book to read 
—surely this is as dreary a prospect 
as a bilious and unoccupied man 
can look upon? 

That prospect is ours. We gaze 
through windows, blurred by the 
blubbering rain, out into the dim 
and misty distance, and notice the 
indistinct trees wearing an aspect 
as forlorn as that of a drenched cat, 
and the garden paths sloppy and 
uninviting as a marsh. It is not 
cheering. In weariness of spirit we 
turn into the library; not that we 
have much hope of finding any- 
thing there; for, as just hinted, 
there is not a book to read. There 
are plenty of books on the shelves— 
hundreds; and they are likely to 
remain there in silent eloquence. 
You know the kind? Classics, for 
the most part; works which no 
gentleman’s library should be with- 
out, and which few gentlemen care 
to shake the dust off. There, for 
example, stand the works of Hooker, 
“the judicious Hooker,” calf neat! 
*Toplady’s Works;’  much_ ob- 
liged! ‘CEavres de Bernardin St. 
Pierre,’ merci! ‘Tiraboschi,’ tante 
grazie! ‘Immanuel Kants Werke,’ 
danke schinstens! On the table lies 
‘Essays and Reviews’—uncut— 
and the last ‘Edinburgh.’ Al? these 
treasures are surveyed with an 
equanimous regard. There is no 
temptation in them. There is 
doubtless a great amount of “solid 
instruction” to be gained from our 
friend’s library; buat we do not 
happen to have a large appetite for 
such food; and at this moment we 
feel little inclined for beans and 
bacon. 

We saunter into the inner sanc- 
tum, where our studious host is 

oring over some dreadful black- 
etter book, deluding himself with 
the idea that he gains nutriment 
from it. A collector of books, as of 
everything else, is only too happy 


(tyrannously so) to display his 
treasures to any misguided mortal 
who, in a moment of weakness or 
complaisance, may have expressed a 
gleam of curiosity ; accordingly, our 
suggestion that perhaps something 
piquant might be found in this 
sanctum, at once rouses our host to 
strew before us a variety of biblio- 
polic treasures, First comes the 
Aldine Politian, printed at Venice in 
1498, in which we learn that the first 
printed line of Hebrew appears. 
Very likely; but we glance at this 
line without any emotion, and by 
no means feel that the Panepistemon 
is likely to make a rainy day pass 
cheerily. Then we have the ‘Epi- 
grammata’ of Marullus—a_ small 
and ill-favoured volume—which we 
learn cost five guineas. The odd 
shillings seem to us more than its 
value, Then comes the ‘Episto- 
larum Familiarum, libri xxxvii,’ of 
Philelphus: Venice, 1502: “tall 
copy.’ We turn over its pages 
languidly,. curse the contractions, 
and find that the literary squabbles 
of scholars in the fifteenth century 
soon become as uninteresting as the 
literary squabbles of our own day. 
Next come some rare editions, and 
books with eagerly-desired initial 
letters. Then Elzevirs. 

One by one our friend’s_trea- 
sures are produced, and _ tossed 
aside, or sprinkled with the cold 
water of indifference. He has 
mounted the library steps, and is 
seeking a copy of Hermolaus Bar- 
barus, and, as we know nothing, 
and care less, about that once famous 
now forgotten scholar, we secretly 
hope the search will be in vain; 
when, lo! the soundgof wheels! Is 
it a visitor? Better still, it is the 
carrier with a box from the. library! 
Now let the rain wash, and the 
wind toss about the dripping bran- 
ches, there is a gleam of sunshine 
in-doors. That box will certainly 
contain some volumes which one 
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would not read in the wettest of 
weather, in the dreariest of days; 
volumes, in comparison with which 
Hooker would be entertaining and 
Kant lively; but one is also certain 
that it must contain volumes which 
one wants to read, if only because 
“ everybody ” is talking of them. A 
box of new books from the library is 
not all bonbons. The despot of a libra- 
rian will have his way, and, Napoleon- 
like, is certain to fling his columns of 
raw conscripts upon our centre at the 
first onset, as mere food for pow- 
der; but he has his vieille garde in 
reserve, which can be brought up to 
decide the wavering fortunes of the 
day. It is as we expected. Out tum- 
ble feeble novels, and watery travels; 
but they are speedily dispersed, and 
we fall upon the small but effective 
reserve. 

The first volume we carried away 
was that on the Animal Kingdom, 
by Professor Rymer Jones,* a work 
we knew well, and valued, in its 
earlier editions; and as 1855 was the 
date of the edition preceding this, 
our expectations, of course, were to 
find the present representing the 
science of 1861; for in this study ad- 
vances are rapid, and a book soon 
becomes out of date. Moreover, a 
scientific, and a literary journal, had 
both complimented the author on the 
skill with which he had introduced 
the latest results of investigation 
into the old text. A cursory ex- 
amination of the volume soon re- 
vealed that these critics were either 
very friendly; or (but that is an 
improbable supposition) scemewhat 
ignorant. It revealed that Profes- 
sor Jones had only made unim- 
portant alterations, and was very 
far indeed from having brought his 
work up to the level of our day. 
Nay, he has not even revised his 
text with decent care. He has 
actually retained, in 1861, the 
allusions to researches as “ recent,” 
which could only have been ap- 
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propriate in 1845 and 50. Thus, at 
page 99, he mentions the recent ob- 
servations of Van Beneden respect- 
ing the generation of meduse from 
polypes, those observations having 
been made in 1848; and at page 
82 he refers to the “recently dis- 
covered” ova of the hydra, the 
date being 1850. Any one can see 
that these are unaltered passages of 
former editions; and no one even 
slightly acquainted with the progress 
of zoology, will accept such a com- 
plete disregard of all the subsequent 
labours of naturalists. At page 110, 
reference is made to Ebrenberg’s 
researches in 1835, and not a word 
is given to Ebrenberg’s numerous 
successors; may, even Hauxley’s 
magnificent monograph on _ the 
Oceanic Hydrozoa, published by the 
Ray Society, and therefore easily 
accessible, receives no notice what- 
ever. As a matter of bibliography, 
some mention of “recent writers” 
was called for. Again, there is no 
allusion to Stein’s great work on In- 
fusoria; or to Van Beneden’s mono- 
graph “sur les Vers intestiniux ;” 
no notice is taken of Huxley’s re- 
searches on the Aphides, but the 
views of Owen are given as the 
latest and completest. A similar 
neglect of British investigators is 
seen in the absence of all notice of 
Professor M‘Donnell’s Memoir on the 
habits and anatomy of the Lepido- 
siren.t 

We might draw up a long list of 
omissions inexcusable in a work 
which professes to represent the 
state of science in 1861; but it 
would be needless. Let us rather 
turn to the pleasanter consideration 
of the merits of this book, which 
are many. As a survey of the or- 
ganisation of the animal kingdom, 
it is to be recommended for its 
clearness, and its excellent illus- 
trations; twenty-four new illustra- 
tions have been added to this 
edition, making four hundred and 





* ‘General Outline of the Organisation of the Animal Kingdom, and Manual of 
Comparative Anatomy.’ By Thomas Rymer Jones, 3d Edition. 
+ ‘Journal of the Royal Society of Dublin,’ 1360. 
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twenty-three valuable aids to the 
understanding of the text. The 
book is not bulky; yet it contains 
an immense amount of information, 
not easily to be found elsewhere; and, 
as the study is daily becoming more 
popular, the book will assuredly 
not fail of finding readers to profit 
by it. 

The hours passed swiftly as we 
turned over the pages, dipping here, 
reading there, admiring, question- 
ing, and considering. So pleasant 
was the book and its suggestions 
that it naturally determined our 
choice of Mr. Max Miiller’s book,* 
as the second to be drawn from the 
box. This may possibly. seem 
strange to you. Indeed it is not, 
prima facie, intelligible how lectures 
on language came to be classed 
with comparative anatomy, since 
nothing is less like science than the 
laborious pedantry of most philo- 
logical researches. But a glance at 
the pages of this brilliant German 
will at once convince the reader that 
here the dry bones of erudition are 
clothed with the flesh and blood of 
eloquence and philosophy; as in the 
pages of a philosophical anatomist, 
the smallest details of form, position, 
and number, are made the alphabet 
of great thoughts on Life. Nor is this 
the only resemblance. The science 
of language, unfolded in these lec- 
tures, is so singularly like that of 
comparative and __ transcendental 
anatomy in its Jaws—the princi- 
ples of evolution and modification 
of the one are so similar to those 
demonstrable in the other—that the 
two sciences mutually assist and 
collustrate each other (to use the 
favourite phrase of the Florentine 
Platonists). Unless we are greatly 
mistaken, the biologist may gain 
new illumination from the philolo- 
gist, and the philologist may learn 
in biology to guide his steps, and 
to correct some of his misconcep- 
tions. It is from this point of view 
we shall offer some remarks on Mr. 
Max Miiller’s work, leaving to other 
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and more instructed critics to deter- 
mine its philological value. 

And first, as to the name. Mr. 
Max Miller confesses that the new 
science is anonymous at present. 
It has indeed been variously named 
—Comparative Philology, Scientific 
Etymology, Phonology, Glossology, 
and La Linguistique. But none 
of these satisfy him. “If we must 
have a Greek title for our science,” 
he says, “we might derive it from 
mythos, word, or trom logos, speech. 
But the title Mythology is already 
occupied, and Logology would jar 
on classical ears.” What does Mr. 
Miiller say to Etymogeny? It would 
perfectly express the idea of ge- 
nesis and development of words ;. 
as Organogany expresses that of the 
genesis and development of organs. 
Etymogeny would thus stand in the 
same relation to Etymology as 
Organogeny does to Organology, as 
Histogeny does to Histology; and 
it would furnish all necessary deri- 
vatives. 

But let us be as indifferent as 
Juliet herself to names, our interest 
in the thing cannot be tepid. If 
the reader takes up these ‘ Lec- 
tures’ in a state of blank ignorance 
respecting all that European scho- 
lars have effected towards the estab- 
lishment of a genuine science of 
Language, he will devour the book 
as we did, and undergo a succession 
of delighted thrills at the vistas of 
a new world of thought unfolding 
themselves before him. Much in 
the book must assuredly be Mr. Max 
Miller’s own; how much we are 
too ignorant to guess. But of this 
at least we are certain, that such 
power of philosophic exposition, 
such consummate mastery as is im- 
plied in the ease and lightness of 
touch by which the subject is made 
to grow up before the eye, are rare 
in all departments, and rarest of all 
in the works of German savauts. 
It is true that Mr. Max Miiller is a 
very exceptional German. Not only 
does he write English with a felicity 





* ‘Lectures on the Science of Language.’ By Max Miiller, Second Edition. 
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and precision rare even among Eng- 
lishmen, and perfectly marvellous 
in a foreigner, but he has emanci- 
pated himself from the painfal mi- 
nuteness and inartistic prodigality 
of the German, who insists on your 
taking with the statne all the chips 
and dust which his chisel has struck 
off. Goethe says truly, that “ only 
the fulness of strength turns to the 
freedom of grace’ — 


“Nur die gesittigt Kraft kehret zur Anmuth 
zuriick ;” 

but either the German is seldom 
gesdttigt, or else he forgets to turn 
back. He has laboured in the pro- 
duction of the work, and insists on 
your labouring, like a galley slave, to 
read it. 

Just as the biologist disregards 
every question of Medicine or Hy- 
giene, seeking only to detect the 
laws of life and the development of 
animal forms, seeking his material 
in the most useless and despised 
creatures—the slug that crawls over 
his cabbages, the mite devastating 
his cheese, the worm burrowing in 
the earth, the animalcules crowding 
in the stagnant pool,—so likewise 
the etymogenist (if we may begin 
to use our new word) neglects the 
ordinary claims of language as a 
medium of social and literary inter- 
course, and seeks his material else- 
where than in classic and literary 
language. “Dialects which have 
never produced any literature at all 
—the jargons of savage tribes, the 
clicks of the Hottentots, and the 
vocal modulations of the Indo-Chi- 
nese—are as iimportant, nay, for the 
solution of some of our problems, 
more important, than the poetry of 
Homer or the prose of Cicero. We 
do not want to know languages, we 
want to know language; we want 
to know its origin, its nature, its 
laws.” 

It appears that there are some 
nine hundred known languages, 
That so vast a field should never 
have tempted the curivsity of philo- 
sophers until the beginning of the 
present century, is not so surprising 
as Mr, Miller would have us believe. 
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Although as old as Aristotle, Com- 
parative Anatomy only began to be 
scientifically studied towards the 
end of the last century. Of it we 
may say what Mr. Miller says of 
Language. “Like a veil that hung 
too closely over the eye of the hu- 
man mind, it was hardly perceived. 
In an age when the study of an- 
tiquity attracted the most energetic 
minds; when the ashes of Pompeii 
were sifted for the playthings of 
Roman life; when parchments were 
made to disclose by chemical means 
the erased thoughts of Grecian 
thinkers; when the tombs of Egypt 
were ransacked for their sacred con- 
tents, and the palaces of Babylon 
and Nineveh forced to surrender 
the clay diaries of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
when everything, in fact, that 
seemed to contain a vestige of the 
early life of man was anxiously 
searched for and carefully preserved 
in our libraries and museums,— 
language, which in itself carries us 
back far beyond the cuneiform lite- 
rature of Assyria and Babylonia, 
and the hieroglyphic documents 
of Egypt, which connects ourselves 
through an unbroken chain of 
speech with the very first ancestors 
of our race, and still draws its life 
from the first utterances of the hu- 
man mind—language, the living and 
speaking witness of the whole his- 
tory of our race, was never cross- 
examined by the student of history, 
was never made to disclose its se- 
crets until questioned, and, so to 
say, brought back to itself, within 
the last fifty years, by the genius of 
a Humboldt, Bopp, Grimm, Bunsen, 
and others.” Among “the others” 
not the least eminent being Mr. Max 
Miiller. 

Now that the study has com- 
menced, its results already disclose 
the richness and importance of the 
science. In its infancy we already 
detect the thews and sinews of a 
Titan. Some of the disclosures are 


startling. What think you, for ex- 
ample, of the statement that, on any 
view of the origin and dispersion of 
language, it is demonstrable that 
nothing new has ever been added 
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to the substance of language, all its 
changes having been changes of 
form only—no new root, or radical, 
has been added by the countless 
new generations and new tribes? 
The assertion is so startling that 
many will venture to doubt its ac- 
curacy ; but, on investigation, it will 
be found as certain as that all the 
numberless varieties of bone in the 
vertebrate skeleton are but modi- 
fications of the typical vertebra, 
and that, even in the complex struc- 
ture of man, no new tissue has been 
added. It is, doubtless, surprising 
to hear that the language of the 
English soldier, learned by him in 
his native Dorsetshire or Devon- 
shire, is, strictly speaking, one and 
the same language as that of the 
Sepoy learned by him among the 
Ghauts, or on the banks of the 
Ganges; both having been built up 
of materials definitely fixed before 
the Teutonic and Indic branches of 
the great Aryan family separated. 
No new root has been added to the 
speech of either; nay, even their 
modern grammatical forms are only 
combinations of elements which ex- 
isted in the speech of their Aryan 
ancestors. But the same may be 
said of the frog and the nan; wide- 
ly as they seem to differ, transcen- 
dental anatomy traces the absolute 
identity of their tissues, their or- 
gans, the combination of these or- 
‘ gans into systems, and the laws of 
development in each. 

There is, no doubt, incessant 
change going on in language. But 
—and the point is important—it is 
not in the power of man, either to 
produce or to prevent such changes. 
The ordinary belief is, that language 
is exceedingly arbitrary, and de- 

nds on the whim of individuals. 

at in truth “we might as well 
think of changing the laws which 
control the circulation of our blood, 
or of adding an inch to our height, 
as of altering the laws of speech, or 
inventing new words according to 
our own pleasure.” Is there then 
no growth of language? In one 
sense, yes. And this growth com- 
prises two processes, which Mr. Max 
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Miiller says “should be carefally 
distinguished, though they may be 
at work simultaneously. These two 
processes I call—1, Dialectical Rege- 
neration ; 2, Phonetic Decay.” 
Before proceeding to explain 
these processes, we must suggest our 
doubts as to the appropriateness of 
the terms chosen for them. In 
English, “dialectical” means “ logi- 
cal,” and not “pertaining to dia- 
lects.” Its use, therefore, in the sense 
of regeneration “ by dialects,” will be 
equivocal; and we happen to know 
that one of Mr, Miiller’s readers was 
misled by the equivoque. But in- 
finitely more misleading is the 
choice of “phonetic decay.” We 
are uncertain whether the concep- 
tion of death originally determined 
the selection of this phrase; or 
whether the phrase, having been 
chosen on account of its superficial 
appropriateness, suggested the pro- 
foundly erroneous conception of 
death. Profoundly erroneous we 
call it, because it implies that the 
process of development into a higher 
organism is a process of death; 
whereas it is only a metamorphosis 
into higher life. Language, in be- 
coming capable of expressing more 
complex thought, may lose some of 
its original sownd, but gains power. 
If, in such a phrase as “I loved,” 
the final d is all that now remains 
of what was once an independent 
word, meaning did—if all termina- 
tions are but “the dust remaining 
from the wear. gnd tear of speech”— 
there is, doubtless, a certain accu- 
racy in naming the process of such 
changes a process of phonetic decay. 
But the decay is only phonetic. 
Sound has been sacrificed; mean- 
ing preserved; power gaine!, The 
d is no longer an independent word ; 
its independence is merged in that of 
the verb to which it is affixed. 
But a similar metamorphosis takes 
place in the animal organism. When 
a simply cellular structure passes 
into higher development, many of 
the cells cease to exist as indepen- 
dent cells, und become fibres and 
tubes. Nothing now remains of the 
original cell except its wall, and 
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perhaps the nucleus. The presence 
of this nucleus proves that the fibre 
was originally a cell; bat no histoge- 
nist ever considered that such a meta- 
morphosis from cells to fibres was a 
process of decay, although in that 
metamorphosis the cell has lost its in- 
dependence and its power of repro- 
duction. It is no longer germinal— 
no longer primitive. Yet it has ac- 
quired new properties, and has be- 
come an integral part of a more potent 
whole. Precisely this change takes 
place when independent words lose 
their independence to become termin- 
ations. 

If this be so—and we submit our 
objections with all the diffidence 
due to Mr. Max Miiller’s higher 
knowledge, taking our stand simply 
on the analogies of etymogeny and 
organogeny—we must resist the con- 
clusion that, “as soon as phonetic 
corruption shows itself in a lan- 
guage, that language has lost what 
we considered to be the most essen- 
tial character of human speech— 
namely, that every part of it should 
have a meaning. The people who 
spoke Sanskrit were as little aware 
that vinsati meant twice ten as a 
Frenchman is that vingt contains 
the remains of deve and diz, Lan- 
guage, therefore, has entered into a 
new stage as soon as it submits to 
the attacks of phonetic change. 
The life of language has become 
benumbed and extinct in those 
words, or portions of words, which 
show the first traces of. this phonetic 
mould.” Is he not here confound- 
ing decay of sound with decay of 
sense? Is not the meaning as per- 
fectly preserved in vinsati as in 
twice ten? Phonetic decay is a pro- 
cess of development, not of death— 
of etymogenesis, not of etymolysis. 
“Twenty” is positively a gain; 
when the mind wishes to pass ra- 
pidly onward from the idea of 
twenty it would be simply a retard- 
ation if the ideas of twice and ten 
were necessary. Such a retardation 
is inevitable when every word, and 
portion of a word, represents an 
idea. It is like counting in lieu of 
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calculating, or mentally dissecting an 
animal into its organs and tissues, 
when you want to think of the animal 
itself. 

Waiving this objection, however, 
we find many interesting illustra- 
tions of the extent to which the 
whole surface of a language may be 
altered by phonetic change. Think 
that, in the French vingt, yon have 
the same elements as in deux and 
dix: that the second part of the 
French douze, twelve, represents 
the Latin decem or duodecim ; that 
the final te of trente was originally 
the Latin ginta in triginta, which 
ginta was again a derivation and ab- 
breviation of the Sanskrit ddsa or 
désati, ten. Then consider how 
early this phonetic disease must 
have broken out. For in the same 
manner as vingt in French, ceinte in 
Spanish, and venti in Italian, pre- 
suppose the more primitive ciginti 
which we find in Latin, so this 
Latin viginti, together with the 
Greek eikati, and the Sanskrit vinsati, 
presuppose an earlier language from 
which they are in tarn derived, and 
in which, previous to viginti, there 
must have been a more primitive 
form dviginti ; and previous to this 
again another compound, as clear 
and intelligible as the Chinese edl- 
shi, consisting of the ancient Aryan 
names for two, doi, and ter, ddsati. 
Such is the virulence of this phone- 
tic change, that it will sometimes 
eat away the whole body of the 
word, and leave nothing behind but 
the decayed fragments. Thus, sister, 
which in Sanskrit is svasar, appears 
in Pehlvi and in Ossetian as cho, 
Daughéer, which in Sanskrit is du- 
hitur, has dwindled down in Bohe- 
mian to dei (pronounced tsi). Who 
would believe that tear and larme 
are derived from the same source ; 
that the French méme contains the 
Latin semetipsissimus : thatin aujour- 
@hui we have the Latin dies, twice? 
Who would suppose, we may add, 
that the little bone at the base of 
the tongue (03s hyoide) is identical 
with the numerous bones forming 
the respiratory skeleton of fishes? 
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Yet Geoffroy St. Hilaire made this as 
clear as daylight.* Who wonld sup- 
pose that the gigantic claw of a crab 
was identical with the antenna of an 
insect, or that the jawbone of an ass 
was identical with its leg? Nay, if 
we come to phonetic corruption, 
who would recognise a capitano in 
kpn? Yet, as Alfieri, in a satirical 
sonnet, pointed out, the Frenchman 
pronounces capitano, capitaine, “ as 
if blowing hot soup ;” and the busy 
Englishman, economic of breath and 
time, reduces it to kpn. Omnibus 
rapidly became “bus,” and cabrio- 
let has long lost itself in ‘ cab.” 
But cab is just as expressive as cab- 
riolet, and better adapted for the 
formation of derivatives, cabman, 
cabby, cabhorse, cabstand, cab-fares, 
&c. We lose nothing in riolet except 
sound. 

Misled, as we cannot but think, 
by this notion of death, Mr. Max 
Miller pronounces “the history of 
all the Aryan languages is nothing 
but a gradual process of decay.” It 
is a paradox to find development 
dependent upon the death of that 
which is developed: such a con- 
tradiction to our biological concep- 
tions requires better evidence before 
we can accept it. But there is no 
paradox in associating development 
with metamorphosis—with the eli- 
mination of superfluous parts ; and 
if the term phonetic decay be re- 
placed by one which would express 
such elimination—say, for example, 
verbal integration or phonetic meta- 
morphosis—the equivoque would 
cease. But, in Mr. Max Miller's 
view, there is the implication of 
death, and it is “‘ distinguished from 
the dialectical process which in- 
volves a real principle of growth.” 
We cannot see this vital distinc- 
tion. The enrichment of any lan- 
guage by tle importation of dia- 
lects is not the addition of any new 
roots. It is simply the reintroduc- 
tion of words which had fallen into 
disuse by one tribe or nation, but 
had been preserved by others; or 
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the introduction of new combina- 
tions of the old roots which have 
been formed in one place, and not 
in another. It is certain that such 
regenerations become of the utmost 
importance, owing to the marked 
tendency which is manifest in all 
languages to become too generalised : 
and, in proportion as a language is 
“ settled,” this tendency becomes 
unduly predominant. There are 
obvious advantages in having an 
abstract speech, capable of indicat- 
ing generalities, and of leaving de- 
tails out of sight. There are also 
obvious disadvantages in the gra- 
dual decay of individualized ex- 
pressions. “In a peasant’s mouth,” 
says Grimm, “ the bearing, calving, 
falling, and killing of almost every 
animal has its own peculiar term, 
as the sportsman delights in calling 
the gait and members of game by 
different names.” But in the 
mouths of cultivated men, especially 
in literature, these terms gradually 
give place to general terms, because 
the mind seizes on that which is 
common to the class, and lets drop 
the special and unimportant differ- 
ences. 

It may be admitted that “ dia- 
lects lave always been the *feeders 
rather than the channels of a lite- 
rary language ; anyhow they are 
parallel streams, which existed long 
before one of them was raised to 
that temporary eminence which is 
the result of literary cultivation.” 
But that “ dialectical regeneration” 
is no process of growth to be mark- 
edly distinguished from ‘ phonetic 
decay,” seems manifest in the very 
account given of the origin of dia- 
lects and languages. The first ten- 
dency of language, we are told, 
must have been towards an “ un- 
bounded variety.” To this there 
was, however, a natural check, 
which prepared, from the very be- 
ginning, the growth of national and 
literary languages. The language 
of the father became the language 
of a family, the language of a family 
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that of a clan. In one and the 
same clan different families would 
preserve amongst themselves their 
own familiar forms and expressions. 
They would add new words, some 
so fanciful and quaint as to be 
hardly intelligible to other members 
of the same clan. Sach expres- 
sions would naturally be suppressed, 
as we suppress provincial peculiari- 
ties and pet words of our own at 
large assemblies, where all clans- 
men meet, and are expected to take 
part in general discussions. But 
they would be cherished all the 
more round the fire of each tent, in 
proportion as the general dialect of 
the clan assumed a more formal 
character. Class dialects, too, would 
spring up—the dialects of servants, 


grooms, shepherds, and __ soldiers. 
Women would have their own 
household words, and the rising 


generation would not be long with- 
out a more racy phraseology of 
their own. Even we, in this lite- 
rary age, and at a distance of thou- 
sands of years from those early 
fathers of language, do not speak at 
home as we speak in public. The 
same circumstances which gave rise 
to the formal language of a clan as 
distinguished from the dialects of 
families, produce, on a larger scale, 
the languages of a confederation of 
clans, of nascent colonies, of rising 
nationalities. Before there is a 
national language, there have always 
been hundreds of dialects in dis- 
tricts, towns, villages, clans, and 
families; and though the progress 
of civilisation and _ centralisation 
tends to reduce their number and 
to soften their features, it has not 
as yet annihilated them, even in our 
own time. In the process of “ re- 
generation ”—that is, in the intro- 
duction of words and phrases from 
other dialects—there is certainly a 
reinvigoration of the fading dis- 
tinctness; the details which had 
slipped out of sight, or become ob- 
scured in the too generalised speech 
of a nation, are once more vividly 
presented in the dialect or speech 
of some other nation or district. 
But the importation of new phrases 
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is only one form of increasing the 
power of a language, as the “ verbal 
integration,” or “ phonetic decay,” is 
another form of increasing its power. 
In the one case there is an elimi- 
nation of superfluous sounds, and 
the integration of two independent 
words into one more powerful, 
which is a process of generalisation ; 
in the other case there is a process 
of adoption of new words having a 
fresher and less general significa- 
tion, which is a process of indivi- 
dualisation. There is a marked 
difference between the two; but it 
is not the difference between growth 
and decay. The elimination of su- 
perfluous sounds gives greater flexi- 
bility and power to the language, and 
carries away none of its primitive 
meaning. The d in loved may no 
longer be recognised as did, except 
by an etymogenist; it may have 
lost its independent life. But lan- 
guage is the richer for that loss; 
and the original did still remains 
elsewhere in the language, ready for 
all independent purposes. The re- 
invigoration from dialects is also 
manifest gain. It revives the fad- 
ing distinctness inseparable from 
generalised speech. Grammarians 
and purists may shudder at dialects, 
and at “newfangled” words, as 
“ barbarous ;” but we know how the 
decaying life of Europe under the 
Roman Empire was reinvigorated 
by the arrival of the barbarian 
hordes. 

Two other topics seduce us into 
lingering a little longer over this 
fascinating book, the first being 
that of the origin of language. Not 
that we propose discussing so ‘ardu- 
ous a question here; it is enough 
to mention that Mr. Max Miller 
satisfactorily disproves both the 
hypothesis of language having been 
formed by imitative sounds, and the 
hypothesis of its having arisen as a 
series of interjections. He affirms 
that every word is originally a pre- 
dicate ; that names, though signs of 
individual conceptions, are all, with- 
out exception, derived from general 
ideas. On this point we are dubi- 
ous; yet he considers it to. be one 
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of the most important discoveries 
in the science. It was known 
before that language is the distin- 
gnishing characteristic of man; it 
was known also that the having 
general ideas is that which puts a 
perfect distinction betwixt man and 
brutes; but that these two were 
only different expressions of the 
same fact was not known till the 
theory of roots had been establish- 
ed.” We may to the full admit 
that no animal thinks—i.. ¢., thinks 
connectedly—no animal speaks, ex- 
cept man; and that language and 
thought are inseparable. 
without thought are dead sounds; 
thoughts without words sre nothing. 
To think is to speak low; to speak is 
to think aloud. The word is the 
thought incarnate.” But this does 
not prove his position that all words 
are necessarily general expressions ; 
since he will scarcely maintain that 
-all ideas are necessarily general. 
If thinking be silent speech, inas- 
‘much as general ideas must have 
been formed from individual ideas, 
it will follow that the words, which 
are the incarnation of ideas, must 
ihave originally been individual ; un- 
less the position be maintained that 
thought never becomes incarnate in 
Janguage until the ideas have become 
general, 

Before this abstruse question can 
be settled, the etymogenist must 
apply to the biologist for a scientific 
explanation of the physiology of 
language. Hitherto we believe no 
such explanation has been given. 
We are, therefore, emboldened to 
attempt one; and although forced 
to confess that, at present, Anatomy 
is not able to produce the direct 
evidence necessary for the verifica- 
tion of our hypothesis, we have 
little doubt that, if the hypothesis 
itself be correct, the evidence will 
hereafter be disclosed. 

Language is the vocal expression 
of thought. To understand it we 
must first view it in its relation to 
all other modes of expression—that 
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is to say, in relation to all other 
modes of muscular excitation con- 
sequent upon cerebral stimulus. It 
ranges with the phenomena of start- 
ing, trembling, crying, laughing, 
shrieking, shrinking, leaping, flying, 
&c., which, in man and animals, are 
consequent upon sensations of pain 
and pleasure, emotions of joy and 
terror. In other words, it is one 
of the many illustrations of that 
Law of Sensibility which, as has 
been elsewhere shown,* declares 
that “no sensation terminates in 
itself: a self-terminating sensation 
being as inconceivable as a self-ter- 
minating motion. Every sensation 
must either discharge itself in the 
excitation ‘of some secondary sensa- 
tion, or in some motor impulse.” 
A sound or a touch, a sight or a 
smell, will discharge itself in excit- 
ing some part of the muscular ap- 
paratus of an animal, causing it to 
sbrink or run, to bark or wag its 
tail. When the sun rises, the birds 
begin to twitter and sing; when 
the gun is taken down, the dogs 
begin to bark and leap for joy : the 
vocal muscles, as well as the loco- 
motive muscles, are stimulated. In 
like manner, when the child sees 
its nurse bringing the pap-boat, it 
smiles and gurgles, and kicks its 
legs about ; the emotion of pleasure 
excited by the sight exciting the 
muscles to these expressions. It is 
evident that, as regards nervous 
stimulus and muscular expression, 
the physiological law is the same in 
man as im animals, 

The physiological, but not the 
psychological, law. In man a new 
psychological phenomenon appears. 
Like the animal, he expresses his 
sensations and emotions by move- 
ments, cries, inarticulate utterances; 
but, unlike the animals, he also ex- 
presses, by vocal utterances, his 
ideas. What he has in common 
with animals is sensibility and emo- 
tion. These in him, as in them, 
express themselves by the excitation 
of certain muscles. But he has 
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something more. He has not only 
ideas, which animals also have, but 
the power of Spontaneous and con- 
nected ideation. He forms trains of 
thought remote from the immediate 
suggestions of sensation. Ideas ex- 
cite other ideas continuously. Now, 
by the Law of Sensibility, these 
ideas must discharge themselves in 
some muscular action; and, by the 
peculiarity of man’s organisation, 
the easiest path for this discharge 
happens to be that of the vocal 
organs, so that Speech becomes the 
inevitable consequent of Thought. 
Language is thus to ideas, what 
cries and other bodily movements 
are to emotions and _ sensations. 
The ideas being definite, articulate, 
and connected, the vocal movements 
are definite, articulate, and con- 
nected. Inarticulate emotion ex- 
cites only the indefinite utterance 
of cries and interjections, 

Thought is only silent speech. 
We form words, but we do not utter 
them, in thinking; that is to say, 
the muscular excitation is checked 
from its full discharge on the vocal 
organs; but it is always begun; and 
in some men thought habitually 
expresses itself into actual speech 
even when alone; in all men it 
does so under great stimulus, This 
shows how direct a connection ex- 
ists between the vocal organs and 
the brain. 

It has been said that the posses- 
sion of vocal organs fitted for arti- 
culate and varied utterance, gives 
man the power of speech. Bat 
that this is not exact may be shown 
by simple reference to the fact that 
parrots and magpies have such 
vocal organs, and have no speech. 
They can utter any of our words, 
but they cannot speak. Their ut- 
terance is merely imitation, They 
imitate our sounds, as monkeys 
imitate our actions. Neither these 
sounds, ner these actions, proceed 
from the same cerebral stimulus as 
in man; that is to say, these mus- 
cular excitations are not the dis- 
charges from, the ideational and 
emotional centres, but from the 
imitative centre. Such ideas and 
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emotions as the parrot and the 
monkey have, discharge themselves 
on other muscles and in other ways, 
Give the parrot the brain to form 
trains of thought, and you at once 
give him language; for these ideas 
must find vocal expression as his 
emotions now find it. 

Thus it is clear, that beside the 
vocal organs, there is needed a 
peculiar nervous adjustment be- 
tween these organs and the idea- 
tional centre; and it is the existence 
of this mechanism which makes 
language as natural to man as sing- 
ing is to the bird; and_ singing, 
again, is as natural to birds as flying. 
The origin of language is, therefore, 
to be found in man’s organisation. 
In as far as the animal thinks, he 
expresses his thought by some mus- 
cular action; but his thought is 
unconnected, limited, and finds ex- 
pression in signs and cries. He 
has not sufficient power of thought 
to demand a varied and articulate 
expression; nor has he organs suf- 
ficiently mobile to be readily and 
variously excited by his ideas, so as 
to react upon them, and thus by 
language to increase his power of 


thought. 
Man is the only animal that 
laughs. That is to say, he is the 


only animal whose mechanism is 
so adjusted that certain sensations 
will discharge themselves most 
readily on the facial and respiratory 
muscles, so as to produce laughter. 
Speak kindly to a dog, and its tail 
begins to wag; to a child, and its 
facial muscles move into a_ smile. 
Different as the phenomenon is in 
these cases, the physiological pro- 
cess is identical. Tease the dog, 
and it will snarl and set up the 
hairs of its back; tease the child, 
and it will frown or cry. Here, and 
in all other cases, the nervous stimu- 
lus discharges itself in the easiest 
path. Now the peculiarity of man’s 
organisation is, first, that he has 
nervous centres of great activity in 
the formation of ideas, and next, 
that the easiest pathway for the 
discharge of such stimulus is 


through the vocal organs: so easy 
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is this discharge, that it takes pre- 
cedence over all others, and ideas 
instantaneously inearnate them- 
selves in words, which words may 
or may not be uttered; but, even 
when unuttered, the vocal mechan- 
ism is excited, though not to its 
most vigorous action. 

Having propounded our. hypo- 
thesis, we now pass to the second 
question on which we desired to 
say a word—namely, why, since lan- 
guage is natural to man, as_ the 
necessary result of his organisation, 
is the number of primitive roots so 
small, and the introduction of new 
roots pronounced impossible? It 
was noticed before that the Sepoy 
and the English Soldier speak iden- 
tically the same language, in spite 
of the immense historical interval 
which separates their races. Why 
is this?) Mr. Max Miller says, that 
language is an instinct, and that 
“man loses his instincts as he ceases 
to want them. His senses become 
fainter, when, as in the case of 
scent, they become useless. Thus 
the creative faeulty which gave to 
each conception, as it thrilled for 
the first time through the brain, a 
phonetic expression, became extinct 
when its object was fulfilled. The 
number of these phonetic types must 
have been almost infinite in the 
beginning, and it was only through 
the same process of natural elimi- 
nation which we observed in the 
early history of words, that clusters 
of roots, more or less synonymous, 
were gradually reduced to one defi- 
bite type.” We feel it difficult to 
accept this explanation. We be- 
lieve the creative faculty is as vigor- 
ous now as ever it was, and mani- 
fests itself in every nursery. But 
the: very existence of a language 
necessarily determines that of all 
succeeding generations. It is not 
that no new roots are formed, or 
are no longer capable of being 
formed, but that the existing roots 
prevent the continuance of the new. 
The babble of the nursery, so thril- 
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ling to parental ears, displays the 
creative faculty. But the new roots, 
because they are neW, can only be 
understood in the soil of their birth. 
Mother, nurse, and sister under- 
stand them; but being unintelli- 
gible out of the nursery, they can- 
not be used elsewhere. They die 
out, and are replaced by the old 
words which are intelligible. Sup- 
pose an infant wishes to express the 
idea of carriage, and not having 
mastered the accepted words, finds 
an expression in sig. He says sig 
me. Mother and nurse soon learn 
to understand by his gestures that 
sig means “carry;” and, conde- 
sending to the new invention, they 
heneeforth adopt stg in speaking to 
him. Henee sigging, sigman, sigged, 
besigged, may arise in turn as legiti- 
mate nursery expressions. Bat 
these will not be intelligible in any 
other nursery, and the old expres- 
sion which és intelligible must also 
be taught, and will finally prevail. 
Sig dies, not because the phonetic 
instinct has become weakened, but 
because in the “struggle for life” 
sig finds itself unable to compete 
with carry. 

With such a work in hand as this 
on language, a rainy day has no 
weariness, a country house no ter- 
rors. Unhappily, the book is soon 
finished, and the rain continues. 
Pour, pour, pour — wash, wash, 
wash! Was there ever such a cli- 
mate? Was there ever such a win- 
ter? Buckingham meant to be 
very bitter when he cursed the dog 
that bit him, with “May you be 
married, and live in the eountry!” 
That was no eurse. We should 
have envenomed it thus: ‘May you 
be wnmarried, and live in a damp 
district with no library to help you!” 
In spite of misty wreaths without, 
and yawning vacantness within, 
have we not spent a blissful day 
bending over this one volume? Let. 
us try another. It shall be one by 
Mr. Gosse.* 

This also turns out a pleasant 





* The Romance of Natural History.’ By Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. Second 
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companion, and a relaxation after 
harder study. There is no head- 
ache in it. If there is nothing ori- 
ginal, there is much that is amnasing 
and instructive. Scissors and paste, 
rather than scalpel and pen, have 


been employed; but the scissors 
are intelligent scissors, and the 
paste makes the extracts cohere. 


Mr. Gosse is a good naturalist, and 
being a diligent reader and book- 
maker, he has noted and classified 
many interesting extracts on Extinct 
Animals, on the Marvellous, on 
Mermaids, on the Self-Immured, on 
the Hybernation of Swallows, on 
Fascination, on Serpent-charming, 
&c. His appetite for the marvellous 
is somewhat large; but although 
men of science may think him rather 
lax in his notions of evidence, the 
public loves marvellous stories, and 
we think that his willingness to 
consider certain popular beliefs as 
open questions, is not without its use. 
He is not disposed to reject sam- 
marily that which is in itself pos- 
sible, and has personal testimony in 
its favour. Although little inclined 
ourselves to place much reliance on 
testimony which is. merely respect- 
able, and not scientific, we agree 
with him that even merely respect- 
able testimony must not be wholly 
disregarded. It should be held as 
presumptive evidence, and weighed 
as such, 

For example, the numerous stories 
of showers of fish have sometimes 
such testimony as to render them 
worthy of some attention. We do 
not mean newspaper paragraphs ;* 
but the statements made in scien- 
tific journals and books of reputable 
authors. Mr. Gosse has made a col- 
lection of several. Before raising 
any question as to the validity of 
the testimonies, it would perhaps 
have been as well had the debaters 
settled what it was that was actually 
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witnessed. That quantities of tiny 
fish have been seen descending from 


‘the atmosphere in the form of a 


shower, seems credible, on the 
evidence here furnished. In this, 


however, there is nothing marvel- 
lous. It is unusual, but not in it- 
self more improbable than that 
a shower of sand and small pebbles 
should be flung against your win- 
dows by a violent gust from the 
shore. The whole of the supposed 
marvel lies in the supposition that 
the fish descended from the- clouds, 
or from the moon—in a word, that 
“it rained fish.” We have heard a 
Frenchman gravely maintain that 
the ova of frogs and reptiles might 
be formed in the upper air— by 
electricity” (that convenient cloak 
for all ignorance), and being there 
developed, would descend by their 
own weight in a shower. Now this 
is something like a marvel. This 
is what no personal testimony, be it 
ever so respectable, can make men 
of science believe. If fish have been 
seen to fall in the form of a shower, 
the fact is worth notice, even should 
the explanation be at fault. It is 
the explanation, not the fact, which 
should elicit our severe scepticism. 
Let us merely add that no - such 
shower of fish has ever been wit- 


nessed at sea. In spite of the 
sailor's fondness for yarns, this 
yarn has not yet been spun. Yet 


if fish came from the clouds, the 
expanse of ocean offers more op- 
portunities for the observation of 
the phenomenon than the garden of 
a country clergyman. 

Mr. Gosse is so impressed by the 
force of personal testimony that he 
will not even pronounce against the 
existence of Mermaids. Just as in 
his former volume he collected 
stories about the sea-serpent, so in 
this volume he collects stories about 
mermaids, and thus concludes: 





* No one attaches any credit to these. 


one headed ‘ Spontaneous Combustion,’ declaring that a certain Countess had _ 
been burned to death at Gesena, in that mysterious manner go familiar to rea 


Oaly the other day the ‘ Times’ printed 


ers 


of such stories, and further declaring that the nephew of the Countess was then 


preparing a pamphlet on the subject. 


Unhappily this story is a very old one, 


and was printed in full in the article on ‘Spontaneous Combustion’ in this Maga- 
zine, April, 1861. 
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“On a review of the whole evidence 
I do not judge that this single story 
is a sufficient foundation for believ- 
ing in the existence of mermaids ; 
but, taken into consideration with 
other statements, it induces a strong 
suspicion that the northern seas may 
hold forms of life as yet uncatalogued 
by science’—surely a very harm- 
less and a very vague suspicion ! 
The value of personal testimony, 
when uncontrolled by due scientific 
knonwledge and caution, is seen in 
stories of witchcraft, clairvoyance, 
spirit-rapping, and every other de- 
lausion. Lord Monboddo believed 
as firmly in the existence of men 
with tails, as Mr. Gosse does in the 
sea-serpent. “There are many I 
know,” wrote the Scotch judge, 
“who will not believe that such 
men exist, for the same reason that 
they will not believe that the Oran 
Outan is a man; because they think 
the addition of a tail to the human 
form would be a disgrace to human 
nature. But in the ‘Origin and 
Progress of Language’ I have given 
such authorities for the fact that 
we cannot disbelieve it, or even 
doubt of it, without rejecting all 
human testimony, and refusing to 
believe nothing but what we have 
seen.”* On similar authorities he 
believes in the existence of a nation 
of men with but one leg. He owns 
that Strabo rejects these authorities 
and considers the story a fable, ‘' but 
I observe that a spirit of incredulity 
was begun as early as the days of 
Strabo.”+ In pages 254-260 of the 
same work he gives a collection of 
observations from eye-witnesses, 
who testify to having seen (several 
to having handled) mermaids. But 
there is perhaps nothing too pre- 
posterous for human credulity; and 
whatever is believed is believed up- 
on some authority. 

Mr. Gosse has an interesting chap- 
ter respecting the power of toads to 
remain for years—nay, indefinitely 
—shut up in a block of stone with- 
out air, light, or food. His criti- 
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cisms on Buckland’s negative ex- 
periments are so cogent as to call 
for re-investigation. He. justly 
notices, that “ Mr. Buckland allows 
the circumstances of the incarcera- 
tion of the toads were not natural. 
They were shut up while in active 
life, after having been confined for 
two months on scanty food, ‘so that 
they were in an unhealthy and 
somewhat meagre state at the time 
of their imprisonment.’ We do not 
know what conditions, what natural 
provisions, precede torpidity, and 
are essential to it; but possibly 
there are some which in these cases 
were compulsorily precluded by 
human interference. It is stated 
that the animals that survived to 
the second year were always found 
awake when examined, ‘never in a 
state of torpor.’ But toads that 
had hid themselves would have 
been torpid during the winter 
months ; and thus we have a sufli- 
cient proof that a natural condition 
of the body had been by some 
means prevented.” 

From the Romance of Natural 
History it is an easy step to the 
Romance of Human History, and 
one of its most unlovely chapters is 
written in Mrs. Lynton’s ‘ Witch 
Stories.~ Perhaps this was not 
the kind of book to dispel the gloom 
of a cheerless winter day, and was 
likely to make the dreariness out of 
doors seem even more drear. It 
tells of the darker side of human 
nature—the folly, the cruel cre- 
dulity, and the horrible indifference 
to genuine evidence among legisla- 
tors and magistrates. Mrs, Lynton 
has here collected a series of witch 
stories out of Scottish history, and 
another series out of English history, 
presenting them in indignant elo- 
quence as a warning to those who, in 
our own day, seem ready for a cre- 
dulity as gross, and a fanaticism 
scarcely less narrow, than that of 
our ancestors. Whether the form 
chosen is the one best adapted for 
the purpose may be questioned. 





* Monboddo, ‘ Ancient Metaphysics,’ vol. iii, 1799, p. 250. 


+ Ibid., 251. 
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A string of stories similar in char- 
acter and not culminatiag in effect 
is apt to pall on the reader. But 
for those who relish -such grim 
stories, and who like them to be 
short, the book will have its interest. 
We were glad enough to escape in- 
to the purer air of domestic life, 
invited thereto by Mr. Wright’s 
work.* 

This is truly a valuable and in- 
teresting book, containing an im- 
mense mass of curious details drawn 
from old chronicles, fabliaux, and 
poems, and rendered doubly precious 
by three hundred and nineteen il- 
Justrations, copied by Mr. Fairholt, 
from illuminated manuscripts and 
other sources. These illustrations 
tempt one to place the book on the 
drawing-room table, where it has 
the advantage of instructing no less 
then amusing the ° listless visitor 
who turns over its pages. For in 
those quaint representations of the 
life of our ancestors there is not 
only drollery, but also a consider- 
able increase to the vividness of our 
conceptions of the past, representing, 
as they do, the houses, furniture, 
costume, implements, and amuse- 
ments of our ancestors. On con- 
sulting the text we find much to 
ponder over. 

Respecting the habits and senti- 
ments of our ancestors, it must be 
confessed that Mr. Wright gives a 
picture which is far from being al- 
ways poetical or admirable. It has, 
however, the advantage of being 
more consonant with probability 
than the ideal picture painted by 
later poets and romancists. A 
coarse, rude, unlettered people, 
living in alternations of war and 
idleness, owning Might as_ their 
king, their principal pleasures ne- 
cessarily sensual, were little dis- 
posed for the moral and intellectual 
refinements of our day. They had 
their virtues too, as we have our 
vices; but moral culture was not 
what it is now. Mr. Wright quotes 
a contemporary historian’s account 
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of the celebrated Earl of Shropshire, 
Robert de Belesme, who “ impaled 
persons of both sexes on stakes. To 
butcher men in the most horrible 
manner was to him an agreeable 
feast.” But we know not what 
guarantee there is for the truth of 
this. Even in our own more criti- 
cal age, contemporary accounts have 
been sometimes slightly coloured. 
The same writer speaks of a French 
feudal chieftain of the period in 
this way: “Amicably addressing 
any one who approached him, be 
would plunge a sword into his side, 
laughing the while; and for this 
purpose he carried his sword naked 
under his cloak more frequently 
than sheathed. Men feared him, 
bowed down to him, and worship- 
ped him.” Indeed the histories of 
the period are full of ferocity. 
They tell of women as savage as 
the men; and, according to Mr. 
Wright, “the relations between the 
sexes were marked by little delicacy 
or courtesy.” The days of chivalry! 
It is piquant to compare our poeti- 
cal pictures with the accounts here 
given of the gossipping, drinking, 
tavern-baunting, licentious charac- 
ter of the women, high and iow. 
One begins to understand that char- 
acteristic of Shakespeare’s heroines 
which has often pained and surprised 
his modern admirers; we mean the 
unblushing readiness with which 
even the “gentle Desdemona,” and 
others not so gentle, make love to the 
mena—no intimation being given 
that such advances were unbecoming 
maidenly modesty. Mr. Wright’s 
selections from medieval stories 
make it clear that this was a com- 
mon practice. In these stories the 
ladies in general show neither deli- 
cacy nor backwardness. When they 
fall in love, instead of attempting to 
conceal their passion, they become 
suitors, “and make their advances 
with more warmth and less delicacy 
than is shown by the gentlemen. 
Not only are their manners dissol- 
ute, but their language @nd conver- 
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sation are loose beyond anything 
that those who have not read tiese 
interesting records of medieval life 
can easily conceive.” That, how- 
ever, is not much. Coarse language 
is an indication of coarse minds in 
a refined age, but not in an age 
when things were freely spokea of 
which afterwards became scrupu- 
lously avoided. The display of 
shoulders in a modern Ddall-room 
would, among savages, amount to 
concealment of the person. Mr. 
Wright is severe, however; nor will 
he allow that the gallantry of the 
knights was more than a conven- 
tional politeness, for the wives of 
these chevaliers were often treated 
with great brutality. Men beating 
their wives, and even women not 
their wives, with whom they quar- 
rel, is a common incident in these 
tales and romances, The chevalier 
De La Tour Landry tells his daugh- 
ters the story of a woman who was 
in the habit of contradicting her 
husband in public, and replying to 
him ungraciously—a habit, it must 
be confessed, trying to the sweetest 
of marital tempers, and one not 
yet departed from the civilized 
world. What did this husband? 
After expostulating with her in 
vain, he one day raised his fist and 
knocked her down. Unhappily 
for the credit of chivalry, he went 
even further, for he kicked her in 
the face when she was down, and 


broke her nose. “And so,” adds 
the knight, improving the story 
with a moral for his daughters, 


“she was disfigured for life, and 
thus, through her ill-behaviour and 
bad temper, she had her nose spoil- 
ed, which was a great misfortune to 
her. It would have been better for 
her to be silent and submissive, for 
it is only right that words of author- 
ity should belong to her lord, and 
the wife’s honour requires that she 
should listen in peace and obedi- 
ence.” Now, the peculiarity of this 
story is not that the irate husband 
should hay been somewhat free of 
hand and foot; but that a knight 
of high repute should see nothing 
brutal and unknightly in the fact 
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of a man kicking his wife in the 
face. It is to be feared that even 
in our days husbands could be 
found to break the noses of con- 
tradictory wives; but it is cer- 
tain that no uncontradicted man 
would relate the story without in- 
dignation. 

Coarse, unintellectual, cruel, bru- 
tal, these Paladins certainly were. 
Let us get a glimpse of what they 
considered to be the praisewor- 
thy characters of a Knight; and 
for this we go to the Carlovingian 
cycle. The aged Count Guy sends 
his young son Doon into the world, 
and thus counsels him: “ You shall 
always ask questions of good men, 
and you shall never put your trust 
in a stranger. Every day, fair son, 
you shall hear the holy mass, and 
give to the poor whenever you have 
money, for God will repay you . 
double. Be liberal in gifts to all; 
for the more you give the more 
honour you will acquire, and the 
richer you will be; for a gentleman 
who is too sparing will lose in the 
end and die in wretchedness and 
disgrace; but give without promis- 
ing whenever you can. Salute all 
people when you meet them, and if 
you owe anything pay it willingly, 
and if you cannot, ask for a respite. 
When you come to the hostelry, 
don’t stand squabbling, but enter 
glad and joyously. When you enter 
the house cough very loud, for there 
may be something doing which you 
ought not to see, and it will cost 
you nothing to give this notice of 
your approach,’ while those who 
happen to be there will love you 
the better for it. Do not quarrel 
with your neighbour, and avoid 
disputing with him before other 
people; for if he know anything 
against you he will let it oat, and 
you will have the shame of it. 
When you are at court play at tables, 
and if you have any good points of 
behaviour show them; you will be 
the more prized and gain the more 
advantage. Honour the clergy and 
speak fairly to them, but leave them 
as little of your goods as you can; 
the more they get from you the more 
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you will be laughed at; you will. 


never profit by enriching them. If 
you should know anything that you 
would wish to conceal, tell it by no 
means to your wife, if you have one ; 
for if you let her know it you will 
‘repent of it the first time you dis- 
please her.” 

Mr. Wright is copious on medieval 
cookery, which was by no means so 
coarse and simple as is commonly 
supposed. Instead of being limited 
to beef and pudding, the numerous 
cookery-books chiefly contain direc- 
tions for made dishes, many of them 
very complicated and apparently 
very delicate. The office of cook 
was important and well paid. The 
service of the table was simple 
enough. Until a comparatively re- 
cent date the dinner hour, even 
among the highest classes, was ten 
o'clock in the forenoon :— 

“ Lever a six, disner a dix, 
Souper 4 six, coucher 4 dix,” 

was the proverb. Guests washed 
their hands before meals: which, 
considering that they ate with their 
fingers and from the same dish, was 
not more than necessary. Plates 
there were none; only dishes. The 
loaves were cut into thick slices, 
called tranchoirs (our English tren- 
chers), because they were carved 
upon. The portions of meat were 
served to the guests on these slices 
of bread; the gravy of course sink- 
ing into the bread, which the guests 
sometimes (and in poor’ houses al- 
ways) ate after the meat. At the 
tables of the rich there were baskets 
inte which these tranchoirs were 
thrown and sent to be distributed 
among the poor at the gate. For 
great people a silver platter was often 
placed under the ¢tranchoir; and 
these platters ultimately took the 
place of the tranchoirs altogether. 

The manners at table were such 
as would “shock” Baker Street. 
In the ‘Boke of Curtsaye,’ direc- 
tions are given as to what was 
comme il faut. The nails are to be 
kept clean, lest your neighbour be 
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disgusted; and you are cautioned 
against spitting on the table. 

“Tf thou spit on the borde or elles opone 

Thou shalle be holden an uncurtsaye mon.”’ 
You are not to pick your teeth with 
a knife, nor with a straw, or stick, 
nor to clean them upon the table- 
cloth. Directions which may still 
be published on the Continent. 

From.an ambiguous sentence, we 
thought at first that Mr. Wright had 
fallen into an error unexpected in a 
writer so well informed. He is de- 
scribing a Saxon dinner, and points 
out that the guests help themselves 
with their fingers, “forks being 
totally unknown to the Anglo- 
Saxons for the purpose of carrying 
food to the mouth.” As forks were 
not used in Italy before the fifteenth 
century, and in England before the 
reign of James I, when “crudity 
Coryat” introduced them, we were 
puzzled by this remark. Towards 
the close of the volume, however, 
we found that it was not made in for- 
getfulness of the history of forks, 
since Mr. Wright shows himself quite 
familiar with that history. In an- 
other instance, however, we think he 
is caught tripping. In speaking of 
the modes of lighting by torches, he 
says, “One of these was to fix up 
against the walls of the room frames 
for holding the torches, of which an 
example is given in the accompanying 
cut, representing a torch-frame still 
preserved in the Palazzo Strozzi in 
Florence.” Now these said frames 
are not attached to the walls of a 
room, but to the external walls of the 
palace, as every one whé has been at 
Florence may remember. 

Is it fancy, is it reality? he 
low vaporous weight of darkness 
has passed away, and the sweet 


heavens are once more smiling with . 


mysterious serenity upon the bright 
and glittering meadow-lands and 
hedges. The birds are twittering. 
The face of Nature is once more 
radiant and happy. We have been 
realing Mrs. Browning’s Poems, in 
the charming new edition,* and 








* ‘Poems.’ By Elizabeth Barret Browning. Fifth Edition, 3 vols. 
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they have changed the aspect of the . 
world to us. That deep and sensi- 
tive, that loving and thoughtful 
spirit, so lately taken from us, but 
whose utterances remain with us 
for evermore, will not have lived 
and suffered in vain, since so much 
of its experience has been put forth 
in cadences of melancholy music. 
She lived a dreamy, solitary life, a 
prisoner in the sick-chamber, till 
Love came to create new life within 
her, and draw her once more out 
into the world, where, as wife, mo- 
ther, friend, and poet, she blessed 
the few, instructed and delighted 
the many, made England proud of 
her, and Italy eager to do grateful 
homage to her memory.* In these 
volumes may be read some of the 
episodes in that history: the sadness 
never without some of the far- 
off sunshine of hope, the joy never 
without a feeling of mortality. Hear 
how the prisoner sings on her sick 
couch :— 


“TI count the dismal time by months and 
years 
Since last I felt the greensward under 


‘00 

And the great breath of all things summer- 
mute 

Met mine upon my lips. Now earth appears 

As strange to me as dreams of distant 

“spheres, 

Or thoughts of heaven we weep at. Nature’s 
1 


ute 
Sounds on, behind this door so closely shut, 
A strange wild music to the — ears, 
Dilated by the distance, till the brain 
Grows dim with fancies which it feels too 


fine; 
While ever, with a visionary pain, 
Past the precluded senses, sweep and shine 
Streams, forests, glades, and many a golden 


train 
Of sunlit hills transfigured to Divine.” 


Then, again, what a drama is un- 
folded in these exquisite love-poems, 
veiled with intelligible modesty 
under the title of “Sonnets from 
the Portuguese,” though no poet in 
Portugal ever sounded such passion- 
ate and thoughtful notes. How in- 
stinct with life, and real, not feigned, 
emotion they are! even a subject 
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so commonplace as the giving a lock 
of hair can become thus immor- 
talised :— 


“T never gave a lock of hair away 

To a man, dearest, except this to thee, 

Which now upon my fingers thoughtfully 

I ring out to the full brown length, and 


say, 

‘Take it” My day of youth went yester- 
ay ; 

My hair no longer bounds to my foot's 


glee, 

Nor plant I it from rose or myrtle tree, 

As girls do, any more: it only may 

Now shade on two pale cheeks the mark of 
tears, 

——, drooping from the head that hangs 
aside 

Through sorrow’s trick. I thought the funeral- 


shears 
a this first, but love is justi- 


ed— 

Take it thou—finding pure, from all those 
years, 

baad me my mother left here when she 
ied.” 


Love-letters, again—old letters, read 
in after years—can thus move the 
chords :— 


‘ 


“My letters! all dead paper, mute and 
white! 
And yet they seem alive and quivering 


Against my tremulous hands, which loose the 


string, 

And let them drop down on my knee to- 
night. ° 

This said—he wished to have me in his 
sight 

Once, as a friend; 
spring 

To come and touch my hand... a simple 
thing, 

Yet I wept for it!this... 


this fixed a day in 


the paper’s 


ight... 

Said, Dear, I love thee: and I sank and 
quailed 

As if God's future thundered on my past. 

This said, J am thine—and so its ink has 
paled 

With lying at my heart that beat too fast. 

And this . . . O Love, thy words have ill 
availed, 

If what this said I dared repeat at last!” 


One more of these sonnets we 
must select, and it shall be that oa 
the three kisses :— 


“First time he kissed me, but he only 


kissed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I 


write ; 





* The people of Florence have placed a tablet to her memory on the Casa 
Guidi, where she resided, and from whose “ windows” she looked with such 
enthusiasm on the first outbreak of Italian freedom, and with such bitter grief at 
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And ever since it grew more clean and 
white. 
Slow to world- -greetings, quick with its 
* Oh list,’ 
When the angels speak. The second-passed in 
ei 


The — and sought the forehead, and half 


missed, 
Half-talling on the hair. O beyond need! 


ae was the chrism of love, which love’s own 


rown 
WwW ith ‘sanetifying sweetness, did precede. 
The third upon my lips was folded down 
In — purple state; since when, in- 


I have been proud and said, ‘My love, my 
own 


It may s¢em idle to be thus quot- 
ing poems well known; but we who 
knew them, have been reading them 
again with fresh pleasure, and wish 
to make our readers sharers in it. 
This is no time for any critical esti- 
mate of Mrs. Browning’s genius, nor 
for any enumeration of the many 
and obvious defects which accom- 
panied, and sometimes marred, her 
magnificent gifts. Her place among 
the immortals is secure; her rank 
among them will be settled here- 
after. One thing only we feel call- 
ed upon to remark, and that is the 
beneticent effect which flows from 
her writings, in stirring the nobler 
emotions, and impressing her read- 
ers witb high thoughts. The sense 
we have of the presence of a genu- 
ine and delicate womanhood, raised 
by genius and culture to the ‘heights 
of modern thought, gives to the 
perusal a more serious pleasure and 
more penetrating and lasting bene- 
fit, than would be given by ten 
times the amount of talent, or a 
much more faultless taste. It is a 
soul speaking, not a talent: the 
verses are the musical expression 
of actual experience, not a trick of 
phrase, and solicitude for effect. 
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The soul is imperfect, erring, but 
earnest; that of a sensitive, im- 
pressionable, saddened, but loving 
woman. Its experience has not 
been manifold, but intense, and is 
recorded in sincerity. 

Another remark we would make 
is on the essentially musical nature 
of her genius. She is emphatically 
a Singer; one in whom thought is 
so blended with and suffused by 
emotion, that it may be doubted 
whether she could have written 
anything but poetry. The music 
so resonant in her verse was first 
the music in her mind; and even 
the great abstractions which philo- 
sophy presented to her, became great 
emotions in passing through her 
soul. This may explain her afila- 
ence; she sang as the birds sing, 
pouring forth “strains of unpreme- 
ditated art,” even when her poetic 
ambition made her most thought- 
ful of art. Now this quality, at 
any high power, is extremely rare. 
Men and women can be found, in 
abundance, who have exquisite 
sensibility, and others who have 
intellectual activity; but the union 
of the emotional and intellectual, 
both at a high degree, yet neither 
stifling the other, each intensifying 
each, is rarely found. It is from this 
cause that in all ages the Singers 
have been rare. In no_ previous 
age has such a singer been found 
among women. Mrs. Browning 
will be variously criticised, and 
cannot escape censure on many sub- 
ordinate points; but the final re- 
sult will still leave her immovable 
on her: high pedestal, and will leave 
her poems a real boon to her gene- 
ration. 
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Tne name of Charles Lever is 
still chiefly associated with those 
novels by which his popularity as 
a writer was first secured, and by 
which, perhaps, his subsequent 
literary reputation has been in some 


#measure overpowered. These works . 


have probably met with a more 
cordial reception from the public 
than from the critics. Their author 
may, in a certain sense, defy cri- 
ticism by exclaiming, like Horace, 
“‘ Pueris canto!” He has been the 
biographer of boyhood. In all his 
earlier works he especially addresses 
himself to that happy portion of 
mankind whose digestion is yet 
unimpaired, whose nerves are un- 
shaken, in whom the breath of life 
has no resemblance to a sigh, and 
who (as he himself portrays them) 
are ever ready to risk, with una- 
bated ardour, a broken neck or a 
broken heart at every turn in the 
joyous chase of existence. To the 
verdict of such an audience Mr. 
Lever has every right to appeal as 
gaily and as confidently as Ana- 
creon appealed to the Loves. It 
would undoubtedly be as ungracious 
to reproach the author of ‘ Charles 
O'Malley’ with the absence of those 
pretensions to literary dignity which 
he himself disclaims with so merry 
a laugh at dignities of every sort, 
as to denounce the Greek lyrist for 
his resolute refusal to celebrate the 
exploits of Atrides. To the most 
captious critic Mr. Lever may fairly 
say, 
“Non potes in nugas dicere plura meas 
Ipse ego quam dixi.” 

And he that can follow the adven- 
tures of Harry Lorrequer, Charles 
O'Malley, Jack Hinton, and Tom 
Burke, without the frequent inter- 
ruption of hearty laughter, has pro- 
bably survived all sense of enjoy- 
ment in the society of the young. 
In any case, he is not a man to be 
envied. To us, indeed, there is 


something of pathos in the reper- 
usal ‘of these books. It is like 
reading one’s old love-letters, or 
hearing an old friend recount the 
frolics of one’s own youth. We 
turn the pages with a certain tender 
incredulity, and there steals over us 
a sensation like that 

“Smell of violets hidden in the green,” 
which the poet declares to have 
“Poured back 

frame 
The times when he remembers to have been 
Joyful, and free from blame.” 

Mr. Levers blooming young 
heroes, if not invariably blameless, 
are at least exceedingly joyful. 
Like the first mariners, they launch 
into the sea of life with breasts 
fortified by oak and triple brass; 
their constitutions are Titanic. To 
watch them from the beaten high- 
road of tame and ordinary experi- 
ence, dashing and glittering through 
a stupendous steeple-chase of as- 
tounding and never-ending adven- 
ture, literally takes away our 
breath. We cannot but sigh as we 
ask ourselves, ‘Was life indeed, 
then, at any time, such an uncom- 
monly pleasant holiday?” Has 
not the world itself grown older 
and colder since those jaunty days 
when the dazzling Mr. Lorrequer 
drove his four-in-hand through all 
the proprieties? Is it possible that 
Mr. Lorrequer’s son and heir, whom 
we presuine to be now a_ hopefal 
cornet in the Blues, can be such a 
merry dog as we all remember his 
father to have been? Would not 
any such artless, but not invariably 
harmless, ebuilitions of youthful 
mirth as those recorded. with in- 
finite gusto in the biography of the 
elder gentleman, be now visited 
with the severest penalties at the 
disposal of Bow Street, and de- 
nounced with the angriest eloquence 
at the command of the ‘Times?’ We 
suspect that the younger Mr. Lorre- 


into his empty soul and 
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quer is a man of much sadder com- 
plexion. It would not, alas! sur- 
prise us to learn that, notwith- 
standing a prudent regard for his 
health, he is occasionally not alto- 
gether free from Jow spiriis, espe- 
cially when his natural hilarity is 
tempered by the prospective shadow 
of a competitive examination, or 
vexed by the aggressive attentions 
of the Civil-Service Commissioners. 
The fact is, that times are changed 
with us. Napoleon’s Paladins are 
pulvis et umbra. Beau, Brummel 
has paid his last debt. Duelling 
is a thing forsworn. Notwith- 
standing. Dr. Parr’s celebrated re- 
ceipt for the gout, consisting of 
“prayer, patience, and port-wine,” 
this lutter source of human comfort 
is all but extinct. The epitaph of 
it is already written by Mr. Cobden 
in the French Treaty. The Union 
is an historical reminiscence. The 
Encumbered Estates Bill bas done 
its work. “ After life’s fitful fever,” 
O’Connell agitates no more. And 
Harry Lorrequer, and Charles 
O'Malley, and Jack Hinton, and 
Tom Burke, and Bagenal Daly, 
look down vpon us from the dis- 
tance of an age no longer ours. 
We have no hope ever again to 
meet them cantering in the Phenix 
Park, or swaggering down Sackville 
Street, or dancing at Dublin Castle. 
They are all “gone proiapsoi to 
the Stygian shore.” Like Achilles, 
and Ajax, and all the jortes ante 
Agamemnona, they rest.in an elysium 
ot which the beatitude appears to us 
shadowy and unreal. But they bave 
quaffed their last bumper, and shot 
their last shot— 


“They lie beside their nectar, and their bolts 
are hurled.” 


And although their glittering ghosts 
yet hover about the fading splen- 
dour of the “good old times,” «as 
the Scandinavian warriors are said 
by the Swedish poet to hover in 
the light of sunset over the horizon 
of the Baltic, yet we can no more 
recall them to tangible existence 
than we can renew the race of the 
Anakim. 
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Mr. Lever has, himself, survived 
his first progeny. That in growing 
an older, he had also grown a wiser, 
and in some respects a sadder man, 
his more recent writings bear wit- 
ness. Job’s second batch of sons 
and daughters, who were, Coubtless, 
a much steadier set of young people 
than the first, could not have differed 
from that jovial crew who were 
overwhelmed in a whirlwind whilst 
“eating and drinking wine,” more 
strongly than Mr. Lever’s later works 
differ from his earlier ones. 

The author of ‘Harry Lorrequer’ 
has given unquestionable proof of 
powers matured by time, and en- 
riched by cultivation. His more 
reéent novels evince a greater mas- 
tery in the craft of authorship, a 
larger experience, and more skilled 
faculty of construction. But whe- 
ther these qualities exist in so great 
a degree as entirely to compensate 
the reader for the absenc@ of that 
vivacity, freshness, and continuous 
flow of high animal spirits, which 
have rendered Mr. Lever’s first books 
so widely and so justly popular, is a 
question which we shall presently 
have occasion to consider. Mean- 
while, to say of such novels as 
‘Harry Lorrequer’ and its immediate 
successors that they abound in ex- 
travagance, is to detract nothing 
from the merit of them. Youth is 
in itself the grandest of all extra- 
vagances; and these books are an 
emanation from, and an embodi- 
ment of, all the joyous audacity of 
young manhood. We cannot too 
largely estimate the extent to which 
Mr. Lever possesses the merit most 
essential to popularity in narrative 
composition—viz., gusto. He re- 
lates incidents with a relish, and 
accumulates them with a fecundity 
of invention and a rapidity of 
movement -that never flag. Of all 
qualities in the genius of an author, 
this is the most necessary to the 
successful conduct of narrative in- 
terest; and we must the more ad- 
mire it, wherever it is displayed, 
because it is innate, and neither to 
be acquired by labour, nor replaced 
by experience. It is to this rush 
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and flow of vigorous animal life that 
we must attribute the indescribable 
attraction exerted by Homer upon 
the sympathies of all ages and con- 
ditions of men; and we accord to 
the Father of Verse a supremacy 
felt to be unattainable by any other 
poet, in recognition (which is per- 
haps partly unconscious) of the 
completeness with which he has 
expressed the high spirits and 
dauntless health of the boyhood 
of mankind. <A recent poet, who 
deserves to be better known, has 
said that “‘the old gods were only 
men and wine.” Their godship is 
certainly the extravagant idealisa- 
tion of the merely human faculties 
at their highest pitch. The same 
extravagance gives to the Homeric 
heroes their colossal proportions. 
Achilles and Hector will, to the 
end of time, be a head-and-shoul- 
ders taller than all other men, be- 
cause it%s impossible that any man 
should realise so intensely, or define 
so distinctly, as Homer, the super- 
natural dimensions of all natural 
faculties and sensations. To re- 
present human beings precisely as 
they are, is not a necessary condi- 
tion of art of any kind. A deformed 
saint by Massaccio may be truer in 
art than a correct anatomical study 
by Mr. Etty. Nor is there any 
reason why that extravagance ot 
design which dilates either human 
actions or human emotions, or even 
the situations of human life, to 
perfectly impossible proportions, 
should be in itself a defect. For 
what is impossible in fact may be 
proper in art. Ariosto is undoubt- 
edly one of the greatest of narrative 
poets, and it is probably in his ex- 
travagance that we shall find the 
secret of his indefinable power. 
The humour of Quevedo is often 
most irresistible when it consists 
entirely of what might be called 
pure extravagance of expression. 
And such extravagance as is to be 
found in Mr. Lever’s earlier novels 
is occasioned by the overflow of 
that exuberant vitality which con- 
stitutes their special excellenee. 
The plan and character of these 
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books are obviously panoramic rather 
than dramatic. It is by the narra- 
tion of humorous incident that 
the interest of the reader is to be 
carried on. For this, rapidity and 
gusto are the best of all quali- 
fications. No great writer of 
narrative fiction has ever been 
wholly without them. Le Sage 
possessed them largely; they are 
to be detected in the sadder and 
more profound genius of Cervantes ; 
they are not wanting to the elabo- 
rate minuteness of De Foe; they 
give vigour to the most envenomed 
creations of Swift; they are re- 
markable in Sir Walter Scott, than 
whom, certainly, there is no happier 
master of the art of telling a story. 
Fielding, though his genius _philo- 
sophises while it frolics, was far 
from neglecting those means of 
exciting interest which depend 
upon the rapid movement and 
striking effect of incident. Bat 
Smollett certainly possessed the gift 
of high spirits to a pre-eminent de- 
gree. The extraordinary impulse 
and’ animation of his genius is such, 
that his narrative, though often ex- 
tremely digressive, always rushes 
away with the reader, and carries 
him, like a ranaway horse, over 
every obstacle, “ turbine raptus in- 
genii,” 

In this respect Mr. Lever, of all 
modern novelists, most resembles 
the author of ‘Roderick Random.’ 
There is, indeed, not only much 
similarity of character between the 
works of Charles Lever and those 
of Tobias Smollett, but also no 
inconsiderable coincidence in the 
circumstances which may possibly 
have given to the genius of both 
authors something of the same ten- 
dency. 

The Irish humorist, like his 
great Scotch predeeessor, was, we 
believe, brought up for the medical 
profession, and for some years 
practised as a doctor. Whether, 
indeed, Mr. Lever found his {profes- 
sion as little profitable to him as it 
would appear to have proved to Dr. 
Smollett, or whether he was simply 
impelled to abandon. so sober a 
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career by the consciousness of those 
powers of humour and that facility 
of composition which he evinced at 
an early age, we do not know; but 
it is difficult to believe that the pen 
which wrote ‘ Charles O'Malley,’ or 
that which wrote ‘Peregrine Pic- 
kle,’ would have been equally well 
employed in signing prescriptions. 
To the experience of medical life, 
however, to the opportunities for 
the study of character thereby af- 
forded, and the quickness of pene- 
tration and habits of observation 
thys acquired, it is highly probable 
that both Smollett and Lever have 
owed much excellent material for 
humorous fiction. Both authors 
appear to have early evinced, and 
long retained, an extreme predilec- 
tion for.a military life. Smollett, 
indeed, never forgave his grand- 
father for thwarting his inclination 
to enter the army; and he never 
omits an occasion for introducing 
into his novels some description of 
martial scenes and events. There 
is fair reason to attribute to both 
Smollett and Lever some careless- 
ness, not so much of composition, 
as of writing. They both appear 
to have written hastily. Of Smol- 
lett it is told that (whilst writing 
the ‘ Adventures of Sir Launcelot 
Greaves’), “when post-time drew 
near he used to retire for half-an- 
hour or an hour to prepare the ne- 
cessary quantity of copy, as it is 
technically called in the printing- 
house, which he never gave himself 
the trouble to correct, or even to 
read once.” And we may assume 
that Mr. Lever, speaking through 
the mask of Harry Lorrequer, is 
not very wide of the trath when he 
says, “I wrote as I felt—sometimes 
in good spirits, sometimes in bad— 
always carelessly — for, God help 
me! I can do no better!” Smollett 
is, indeed, the more correct writer 
of the two; his style, though often 
hasty, .is never inaccurate, and, for 
the most part, his English is very 
pure. Mr. Lever’s language, on the 
contrary, is in places so heedless 
that the grammar of it is sometimes 
more conventional than correct. -In 
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one place he speaks of “ purchasing 
a boon,” and in another he describes 
an Irish member waiting “till the 
House was done prayers.” Never- 
theless he has great powers of de- 
scription. He represents objects 
and actions with a touch that is 
always vivid, often masterly. He 
is always happy in the open air; in 
his love of nature and hearty relish 
of out-of-door life, as well as in the 
force and fidelity with which he 
depicts them, he is certainly unsur-' 
passed, and perhaps uneqaalled, by 
Smoliett himself. The veracity, 
freshness, and power with which 
he describes scenery is deserving, 
we think, of higher appreciation 
than it has yet received. -His pic- 
tures of Irish landscape, sea scenery, 
and all effects of wind and weather, 
are full of the truth and intensity 
which belong to poetry. It is for 
such reasons all the more to be re- 
gretted that an author entitled on 
so many grounds to hold a permanent 
place in literature should ever be 
forgetfal of the daty which is owed 
by eminent writers to the language 
they bequeath to posterity. Some 
expressions throughout Mr. Lever’s 
works, so incorrect as to be obvious 
oversights, have passed through so 
many editions that we must believe 
the & yéypapa yéypaga sentiment to 
be’ in him unusually strong, and that 
what he writes he never revises. 
The bent of such minds as those of 
Mr. Lever and Dr. Smollett is in- 
stinctively conservative, loyal, and 
inclined to the maintenance of in- 
stitutions which have been tested 
and endeared by time. On the one 
hand, a shrewd appreciation of life 
as it is, and a. keen sense of the 
ludicrous and _ incongruous, indis- 
poses them to indulge in the dreams 
of democracy; whilst, on the other 
hand, a certain cheerful chivalry 
of disposition induces them to side 
with a cause which, by the very 
nature of it,, must always be that 
of the party attacked. Oonserva- 
tism, therefore, has found in each 
of these writers a warm and ready 
adherent. To continue any further 
this passing comparison between. 
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the two authors would be tedious 
and pedantic; but if we turn to the 
books themselves, we cannot but 
remark a resemblance which, in 
many respects, is striking. 

The merits as well as the de- 
fects of both writers are, for the 
most part, of the same kind. Their 
humour does not always _ rise 
above fun, their fun sometimes 
degenerates into farce. Oriticism 
which is applicable to such books 
as ‘Harry Lorrequer’ and ‘ Charles 
O'Malley’ may equally be applied to 
‘Roderick Random’ and ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle.’ We can feel little sympathy 
for the heroes themselves, and still 
less for the greater part of the per- 
sonages by whom we find them 
surrounded. Roderick Random is 
a low-minded, selfish, unamiable 
character. Harry Lorrequer is not 
much more thoughtful of the feel- 
ings of others, and his various mis- 
deeds are only not amenable to the 
gravest censure because they render 
gravity impossible, and compel the 
reader himself to become an accom- 
plice in their impish frolic. Pere- 
grine Pickle is a brutal savage, in- 
dulging an almost fiendish delight 
in the prosecution of the most bar- 
barous practical jokes. Charles 
O'Malley, though much less repul- 
sive, is certainly a brawling mis- 
chievous fellow, whose acquaint- 
ance we, for our own part, must 
confess we should little desire out 
of a book. The female characters 
are often too merely animal, or else 
too shadowy and indistinct, to in- 
spire much interest. Of the rest 
of the dramatis persone the larger 
portion is often made up of adven- 
turers, blacklegs, practical jokers, 
and such oddities and odds and 
ends of humanity as seem only 
made to furnish material for prac- 
tical jokes. The heroes ramble 
from page to page, through scenes 
and situations almost unconnected, 
and characters which, crowd one 
portion of the book hardly appear 
in another. 

Yet, when the critic has summoned 
up all such apparent grounds of 
objection, he will find that they 
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constitute no real defect in the art 
of these romances, which can only 
be criticised in accordance with the 
laws which they themselves create. 
The fact is, Art does not make 
Genius, but Genius makes Art. 
“Genius,” says Kant, in his * Ana- 
lyses of the Sublime,’ “ is the talent 
to produce that of which one can- 
not give the determinating rule, 
and not the ability that one can 
show in doing that which one can 
learn by a rule. Hence originality 
is its first quallty.” Every writer 
of original genius has his own ob- 
ject, and his own way of carrying it 
out; and his success or failure can 
only be fairly estimated by reference 
to the object which he has himself 
had in view, and that which the critic 
expects him to have had in view. 
The barbarous conduct of the clown 
in the pantomime, the elfish perver- 
sity and duplicity of the Pierot in 
the French Harlequinade, and the 
excessive profligacy of the Don Juan 
in the play, inspire no disgust, out- 
rage no moral sentiment, revolt no 
sympathy, but only excite innocent 
and hearty laughter. 

When a clown trips up a baker 
in the street, wheels him off in his 
own barrow, trundles him into his 
own oven, and there bakes him 
allve, the fate of the baker excites 
no pity, and the inhumanity of his 
persecutor no indignation. And 
when Harry Lorrequer initiates 
his proceedings in Dublin, by gra- 
tuitously detailing to a perfectly 
inoffensive stranger an _ elaborate 
falsehood, and afterwards shoots 
the man he has insulted, without 
the least consciousness of any reason 
why he should fight him at all, we 
laugh at the drollery of the mis- 
deed described, without for a mo- 
ment attributing either to ourselves 
or the author any participation in 
the immorality of the conduct which 
causes our merriment. We know 
beforehand that all such victims 
are only men of straw, purposely 
so contrived as to minister to the 
flitting spirit of mischievous fan 
which presides over that entirely 
fantastical world wherein all that 
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passes is too impossible in fact to 
come within the jurisdiction of any 
moral law, and yet sufficiently real 
in art to enthral attention and create 
pleasurable emotion. It is in se- 
curing this result that the art and 
genius of the author consist; and 
we believe it is no less an authority 
than Sir Walter Scott who bas said, 
“If it be the highest praise of pa- 
thetic composition that it draws 
forth tears, why should it not be 
esteemed the greatest excellence of 
the ludicrous that it compels laugh- 
ter? The one tribute is at least as 
genuine an expression of natural 
feeling as the other.” Certainly, 
in the power of producing effects 
irresistibly Judicrous, and instan- 
taneously destructive of all gra- 
vity, Mr. Lever is pre-eminent, and 
may challenge comparison with any 
writer living or dead. Nor is 
even the broad fun of Mr. Lever’s 
earliest novels destitute of pas- 
sages which indicate powers of 
thoughtful humour and _ subtle 
irony. Sparks’s story, in ‘ Harry 
Lorrequer,’ and the description in 
it of the man who loves a mad girl 
—his sensations on discovering her 
insanity, and hers on finding that 
he is not the Ace of Spades, and 
that she has taken “ the nephew of 
a Manchester cotton-spinner, with a 
face like printed calico, for a trump 
card, and the best in the pack,” is told 
with an irresistible drollery which 
only partially conceals a depth of 
grave sad satire and pathetic alle- 
gory. The story of the Knight of 
Kerry’s conversation with the Irish 
tenant, who earns his “rints” by 
personating a wild man in a Lon- 
don showroom, has in it much more 
than the: merely ludicrous. The 
origin of the story would undoubt- 
edly appear to be Hibernian, but it 
has also been told by Paul de Kock, 
with little more alteration than that 
of substituting Frenchmen for Irish- 
men, and Paris for London. Mr. 
Levey’s version of the story, how- 
ever, is far more humorous, and in 
all respects infinitely better, than 
that of the French novelist. But 
of all the characters in Mr. Lever's 
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earlier romances, that which affords 
most evidence of this higher kind 
of humour is undoubtedly Mickey 
Free; and the story (as recounted 
by himself) of how he got his 
father’s soul out of purgatory, is so 
excellently well told, and is so ad- 
mirable a specimen of that sly wit 
which is characteristic of the Irish 
peasant, that. it is with great reluc- 
tunce we refrain from extracting it. 
The whole character of Mickey 
Free is indeed inimitable. We 
have no hesitation in affirming it to 
be the most perfect type of Irish 
humour that has ever been given to 
the world. It is perfectly sustained 
from first to last, and nothing in 
the conception of it is exaggerated 
or incongruous. Mickey Free is 
the Irish Sam Weller. He has, in 
fact, this advantage over Sam 
Weller, that he is the more thorongh- 
ly national and comprehensive type 
of the two. It is impossible but 
what this creation, which is in man 
respects the most felicitous of all 
Mr. Lever’s creations, should live 
for ever as a distinct embodiment 
of national character. It must al- 
ways have a historical value; and 
it is indeed so truthfully and so 
comprehensively drawn, that whe- 
ever has since attempted to describe 
in future the Irish peasant, has ap- 
peared to copy rather from Lever 
than from nature. Mickey Free, 
however, is but one (although, to 
our thinking, the hest) picture in 
Mr. Lever’s large gallery of Irish 
portraits. The Knight of Gwynne 
is another equally characteristic ; 
and it is perhaps more delicately, 
although less vividly, delineated. 
Nothing can-be more complete than 
this elaborate picture of a charac- 
ter which has ceased to exist—the 
high-bred, ill-starred Irish gentle- 
man of the days before the Union. 
It is a strange anomaly, combining 
all the courtly grace and refinement 
of a Sir Charles Grandison with the 
rade half-civilised life of a Rob 
Roy; at once splendid and spend- 
thrift; chivalrous in all things, 
careful in nothing; alienating pro- 
sperity, yet elevating misfortune, 
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and always débonnaire in the midst 
of disaster; every inch a gentle- 
man, yet just such a gentleman as 
seems destined by Providence to 
ruin himself, and hasten the ruin 
of the class to which he belongs. 
The Knight of Gwynne is certainly 
one of the most lovable characters 
that Mr. Lever has ever drawn; and 
he monopolises so much of our 
sympathy, that we hope to be for- 
given for extending less of it than 
he probably deserves to Bagenal 
Daley, notwithstanding the vigour 
with which that character is drawn, 
the remarkable originality of it, 
and the fidelity with which it repre- 
sents and sustains a inost peculiar 
combination of qualities, intellectual 
as well as moral. 

We may, however, note here by 
the way, that this singular charac- 
ter is the first of Mr. Lever’s earlier 
creations, in which he has given 
evidence of that shrewd experience 
of mankind, that practical worldly 
wit, and power of philosophical 
epigram, into which his natural 
humour has developed itself in 
more recent works; and there ‘are 
passages of dialogue between “the 
Howling Wind” and his Irish Scot 
which not unfrequently remind 
one of the dry humorous wisdom 
which abounds in such creations as 
Dalgetty and Sancho Panza. _ This 
work is indeed a most complete 
and varied picture of Irish life and 
manners. The book is written with 
a profound knowledge of the subject 
of it; and, without overloading the 
narrative with political. or philoso- 
hical discussion, the author never 
oses sight of a thoughtful purpose ; 
he penetrates beneath the surface 
of the society which he describes, 
and lays bare, with the ease and 
accuracy of a skilful anatomist, all 
the minutest causes and remotest 
effects of those social and political 
phenomena which in Ireland pre- 
ceded the ‘Union. The Castle- 
reagh policy is sketched with the 
masterly band of a man who has 
thoroughly comprehended both the 
nature of the measure itself, and 
that of the country to which it re- 
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ferred. The whole epoch of that 
time is indeed reproduced, investi- 
gated, and criticised by Mr. Lever, 
with an accuracy of delineation 
and depth of reflection which show 
him to be not only an admirable 
novelist, but something also of a 
philosophical politician, What. is 
especially to be noted in this book 
is, that all the principal characters — 
therein -are the representatives of 
genera rather than of species—that 
is to say, they image and embody 
large aggregates of national char- 
acter rather than individual and 
special peculiarities. Oreation of 
this kind necessitates .many high 
powers of thought as well as of 
fancy; and although Mr. Lever has 
not attempted it so often as he. 
gives us reason to wish, yet, wher- 
ever he has done so, his suecess can- 
not be disputed. The old Irish 
proprietor, the old Irish domestic, 
the petty usurer, the Irish attorney, 
founders of a new race of landlords ; 
the Irishman of the north, and the 
Irishtnan of the south—are ‘all ad- 
mirably described in the ‘ Knight of 
Gwynne.’ Freeny the robber is 
also a very well-drawn character; 
and the escape of Freeny from the 
burning jail is a scene which in 
power and terror fully justifies 
the admiration of it formerly en- 
tertained by Miss Edgeworth. Mr. 
Lever has, indeed, given many 
proofs that he is by no means de- 
ficient in the faculty of exciting 
terror, and some of his night-rides, 
his battle-scenes, and robber-meet- 
ings have about them a palpability 
and intensity which may fairly en- 
title them to compete for praise 
with Smollett’s much-admired sea- 
engagements. It is as having given 
the completest and most intense 
expression to Irish humour, and 
furnished familiar types of almost 
every distinction of Irish character, 
that Mr. Lever, whatever may be 
his other merits, will} in our opinion, 
maintain a solid and permanent 
reputation as a humorist. Scenes 
which, in such “novels as ‘ O’Malley’ 
and ‘ Hinton,’ may perhaps appear to 
Cockney critics as simple impossi- 
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bilities, are truly facts of Irish life; 
and Mr. Lever has so little earica- 
tured or exaggerated the habits and 
characters of Irishmen, that those 
parts of his Irish novels which ap- 
pear absurdly unreal are only ridi- 
culously true. It would be entirely 
beyond the scope and purpose of 
these remarks to diseuss the relative 
value of any really original concep- 
tion; but we see no reason to doubt 
why Mickey Free, and Major Mon- 
soon, and Kerry Q’Leary, and Baby 
Blake, Mary Martin, and Kate 
O'Donoghue, and Kenny, and Mrs. 
Dodd, should not live as long as 
Jeanie Deans, or Mathew Bramble, 
or Squire Western, or any other dis- 
tinctly recognised type of national 
character. 

That conviction which is enter- 
tained by Irishmen, not without a 
certain self-satisfaction, that their 
characters are all but incomprehen- 
sible to Englishmen; the humor- 
ous enjoyment which they derive 
from the consciousness that their 
ways and habits are a continual 
source of dismay and bewilderment 
to their fellow-subjects over the 
water; and a certain sense of not 
unnatural resentment, with which, 
some years ago, the Irish people 
must have been disposed to regard 
every attempt on the part of Govern- 
ment. to shape ont or constrain the 
pattern of their national life into for- 
mal accordance with the: modes and 
manners of an alien and dominant: 
race,—have furnished Mr. Lever with 
many opportunities for drollery at 
* the expense of Oockney, critics. An 
amusing piece of good-humoured 
caricature in this sense occurs -in 
the story of the. gentleman who 
never saw daylight in Ireland, 
which occupies the twenty-fourth 
chapter of ‘ Jack+Hinton.’ Equally 
comical in its way is the quiz upon 
Mr. Prettyman, the “ intelligent 
traveller.” 

As instances of easy and natural 
Irish humour, we may refer, by the 
way, to the oration delivered by 
Kerry O’Leary over the ruins of 
the doctor’s gig, in the fourteenth 
chapter of ‘The O’Donoghue,’ and 
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the priest’s moonlit ride in ‘ Jack 
Hinton.’ Mr. Lever has also shown, 
in the death of Mary Martin, that 
he can, when he pleases, be pathetic 
as well as humorous. His female 
charaéters are seldom very refined 
or very interesting. In depicting a 
romping ‘ wild. Irish girl,” a wily 
adventuress, a Oontinental demi- 
rep, or a pretentious petticoated par- 
venu, he is never at fault; but his 
women are for the most part either 
rouées, romps, or Xantippes; and 
the majestic visions which animate 
old Chaucer’s ‘* Legend of Good 
Women, and _ inspired Words- 
worth’s picture of the “ perfect 
woman, nobly planned,” never flit 
across his pages. If, indeed, 
modern mothers and daughters are 
only half as knowing, vigilant, and 
unscrupulous in their designs upon 
that portion of humanity who have 
not only breeches but breeches- 
pockets, no bachelor can have a 
chance against the female foe; all 
unmarried men are marching 
through an enemy’s country, in 
which they must expect at every 
step to have their flank turned by 
some astute matrimonial manoeuvre. 

We cannot, however, sufficiently 
praise Mr. Lever for his evidently 
hearty abhorrence of all sentimen- 
tality and false writing. The most 
tempting occasion never betrays 
him into this—he is always manly, 
simple, and sincere in his treatment 
of sentiment and passion. . This is 
no small virtue in a modern novelist 
—many of our modern writers, 
like our modern singers, are always 
in falsetto; and the public is in 
both cases always entrapped into ap- 
plause. 

Nor can we pass from the con- 
sideration of Mr. Lever’s earlier 
romances without according our 
cordial approbation of the admir- 
able ballads, fighting songs, and 
drinking songs, which are inter- 
spersed throughout the pages of 
those books. These songs are fall of 
spirit—they have all the drollery, 
dash, and devilry peculiar to the 
land of the shamrock and shillelah. 
If they have here and there a 
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flavour of poteen, the scent of the 
heather and the breath of the 
mountain breeze are equally strong 
in them. It is almost impossible to 
read them without singing them, and 
almost impossible to hear them ’ sung 
without wishing to fight, drink, or 
dance. They bubble forth without 
premeditation from the depth of a 
most joyous conviction in the 


“ Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero, 
Pulsanda tellus.” 


We believe that Mr. Lever’s later 
novels are, on the whole, less gene- 
rally popular than those by which 
his reputation as a writer was first 
acquired. This is natural, for many 
reasons quite independent of the 
merits or defects of the works 
themselves. The public is seldom 
of one mind with an author .in 
comparing the relative merit of his 
works, especially where such com- 
parison is between early and sub- 
sequent efforts. The author is 
naturally inclined to esteem most 
highly those of his works upon 
which he is conscious of having 
expended most labour; the ‘public, 
on the contrary, are inclined to 
prefer those to the enjoyment of 
which they have given the least 
labour. he first works of an 
original writer take us by surprise. 
They issue unexpectedly from the 
unknown, our enjoyment of them 
is spontaneous, and the delight 
occasioned by the freshness of feel- 
ing with which the author writes 
is increased by the freshness of 
sympathy with which the public 
reads, Every man’s favourite poet 
is the poet he first learned to Jove 
under the summer trees in his boy- 
hood. New poets only address new 
generations. The authors which 
most agreeably impress us are those 
which we read when most capable 
of receiving agreeable impressions; 
that is to say, in youth. We can- 
not even entirely renew for the 
subsequent works of the same au- 
thor those sensations of delight 
which we derived from our first 
acquaintance with him, when he 
Was young to us, and we were 
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young to ourselves; and in propor- 
tion as we experience this difficulty 
on our own part, we are inclined 
to resent more naturally than just- 
ly the inability of the author 
to overcome it. Long familiarity, 
moreover, with the name of an 
author, often indisposes the public 
to expect much novelty from in- 
creased familiarity with the mind 
of him. Nothing is so reluctantly 
conceded to a popular writer as 
superiority to himself. The more 
readily his claim to attention and 
sympathy has been admitted in one 
direction, the more resolutely is it 
resisted "in every other. A pre- 
vious success is often the greatest 
hindrance to a subsequent reputa- 
tion. People are sometimes’ startled 
into applause by the first revelation 
of an original mind ; they are gene- 
rally on their guard against any 
inconsiderate approval of a second. 
And as the process by which the 
mind of an author passes from one 
phase into another is usually gra- 
dual, and marked by various stages 
of development more or less imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory, the advance 
made is not always immediately 
noticeable, and the recognition. ac- 
corded to it is naturally slow and 
dubious. This must be especially 
the case with an author who has 
introduced himself to the public 
rather as a boon-companion than a 
moralist. We have often heard it 
said of Mr. Lever that he is much less 
funny than he used to be; which is 
indeed true. But when it is asked — 
why he does not resort to the style 
and matter of his early novels, and 
implied that he should write no- 
thing but ‘ Harry Lorrequers’ and 
‘ Charles O’Malleys,’ we must express 
the conviction that compliance with 
any sach demand, even if it were 
not purely impossible, would be 
altogether unadvisable. We could 


‘not ourselves bring to the perusal 


of repeated ‘Harry Lorrequers’ an 
undiminished capacity to be amused 
by them.  Consuetudine vilescunt. 
The piper might pipe as of old, but 
who would dance to* his piping ? 
Non eadem est atas, non mens. We 
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cannot blame Mr. Lever for abandon- 
ing a vein of humour which he has 
the merit of having exhausted: but 
it is nevertheless obvious, that in re- 
linquishing that particular kind of 
fiction in which he is allowed to have 
excelled, Mr. Lever bas withdrawn 
from a territory of which he was sole 
and undisputed proprietor, and en- 
tered upon one in which, whatever 
the acquirements he may bring to 
the cultivation of it, he is not without 
competitors. 

It must be conceded that what we 
miss in Mr. Lever’s later publica- 
tions is that freshness, vivacity, and 
exuberant wealth of animal spirits, 
which gave to his earlier novels 
their chief charm. Although the 
relative merit of his recent works 
is decidedly unequal, some of them 
being much better than others, and 
all of them being better in one part 
than in another; yet there is in the 
majority of them a sameness of sub- 
ject and material which does not give 
fair play to the .powers employed 
upon them. Upon this point we 
shall speak more fully by-and-by; 
but whatever objections we may 
presently have to make in detail 
to some of*Mr. Lever’s last books, 


we have no hesitation in expressing 


the opinion, that amongst these 
books are to be found proofs of a 
genius richer, maturer, and more 
pleasing than any which is apparent 
in the earlier works of the same 
author. Indeed, ‘The Dodd Fa- 
mily Abroad,’ which has not been 
published many years, is in -our 
opinion the best of all Mr. Lever’s 
works. He has written nothing at 
any time comparable to the letters 
f Henry Dodd; nor could there 
be any better evidence than what 
is afforded throughout the pages of 
this delightful and good-humoured 
satire, that the genius of the author, 
if it has lost much of that physical 
animation which iggthe arbitrary 
gift of youth, has* acquired with 
years that thoughtful and more 
pleasing humour which is the re- 
sult of enlarged experience and 
deeper sympathy with mankind. 
This chronicle of the adventures of 
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‘The Dodd Family Abroad,’ like 
‘The Expedition of Humphrey 
Clinker,’ Smollett’s last and most 
pleasing fiction, is a narrative 
thrown into epistolary form, and 
related by the acters themselves, 
who are thus made with great skill 
to be, as it were, the unconscious 
exponents of their own characters, 
follies, and foibles, as well asthe 
historians of their own fates. We 
do not desire to suggest even a 
critical comparison between this 
clever romance and that master- 
piece of Smollett, which will doubt- 
less remain unrivalled as long as 
the English literature endures, But 
the most conspicuous merit in ‘ The 
Dodd Family’ is, that each char- 
acter in the story is so contrived 
as to evoke, in the most humorous 
form, the peculiarities of all the 
others, without any violation of the 
individuality assigned to itself. The 
book, which is a sort of prose ‘ Fudge 
Family,’ deeper, broader, and more 
comprehensive than Moore’s clever 
satire, is a good-humoured but un- 
sparing mockery of “false preten- 
ces” all over the world. If the dra- 
matic power exist in the capacity to 
realise and express with an accuracy, 
too great for mere conjecture, other 
people’s habits of thought and feel- 
ing, Mr. Lever has shown in this 
book more of such power than in 
anything else he has ever written. 
The humour of his earlier books is 
almost entirely superficial. It deals 
purely with external things, and is 
little more than an extraordinarily 
acute sense of the ludicrous in situ- 
ation and circumstance. In this 
book the humour is of that rarer 
kind which plays less with external 
and accidental peculiarities than 
with men’s modes of thought, and 
the manner in which different minds 
are impressed by the same facts, or 
operated on by the same influences. © 
The difference of the result in each 
case is great. The highest humour 
is inseparable from a profound sym- 
pathy with human nature, and is 
therefore always tinged with sadness. 
For man is too grand a subject, after 
all, for eternal practical jokes, and 
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even the most defaced and mis- 
featured humanity should be safe 
from unmitigated laughter. The 
fan which abounds, however, in Mr 
Lever’s more youtlful writings, ig- 
nores the existence of sorrow in any 
sense but that of a hateful deformity, 
to be contemplated as little as pos- 
sible; and consequently this sort of 
fun, incompatible as it is with any 
deep sympathy, is never quite free 
from a certain element of cruelty, 
inhérent to the strong animal life 
of early youth. But what is most 
delightful in the letters of “ K. I.” 
is that loving, tender capacity to 
feel for and with humanity in all 
the forms of its imperfection and 
weakness—that tendency to live in 
the life of others, and to draw from 
the various thoughts and acts and 
manners of mankind constant food 
for reflection, which breathe through 
the playful satire, and furnish ma- 
terial to the genial humour of those 
charming letters. And though the 
author appears to bave given fuller 
scope both to his own sentiments and 
his own experience in the letters of 
“K. I.,” yet the same spirit of kindly 
humour, and the same shrewd appre- 
ciation of social characteristics, are 
apparent in all the epistles, even where 
the drollery most approaches to cari- 
cature, as in those of the Irish servant- 
girl who complains to her friends at 
home of being like “a pelican on a 
dissolute island.” 

Of all Mr. Dodd’s numerous misfor- 
tunes, those under which his patience 
is most pathetic, and which enlist 
our warmest sympathies, are certain- 
ly his domestic and conjugal afflic- 
tions. Who that remembers or anti- 
cipates matrimonial experience can 
read without a cold shudder this 
description of the household tactics 
adopted on great occasions by Mrs. 

Dodd :— 


“ For the last week Mrs. D. had adopt- 
ed a kind of warfare, at which she, [ll 
be bound to say, has few = and no 
superior—a species of irregular attack, at 
al] times and on all subjects, by innuendo 
and insinuation, so dexterously thrown 
out as to defy opposition; for you might 
as well take your musket to keep off the 
mosquitoes! What she was driving at I 
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never could guess, for the assault came 
on every flank and in all manner of ways. 
If I was dressed a little more carefully 
than usual, she called attention to my 
“smartness ;’ if less so, she hinted that 
I was probably going out ‘on the sly.’ 
If I stayed at home, I was waiting for 
somebody ; if I went out, it was to ‘ meet 
them.’ But all this guerilla warfare 
gave way at last to a grand attack, 
when I ventured to remonstrate about 
some extravaganee or other. ‘It came 
well from me,’ she burst forth with in- 
dignant anger—‘ it came well from me 
to talk of the little necessary expenses 
of the family—the bit they ate, and the 
clothes on their backs,’ She spoke as 
if they were Mandans or Iraquois, and 
lived in a wigwam!” 


Poets, we are told by one of them, 
“Jearn in suffering what they teach 
in song,” and philosophers acquire 
wisdom from their own afflictions. 
Mr. Dodd, in the true spirit of the 
philosophy preached by &schylus, 
nop’ axovras 792 owpporerv, thus mo- 
ralises on his own misfortune: — 


“ Ah, Tom, my boy, it’s all very good 
fan to laugh at Keeley, or Buckstone, or 
any other of those diverting vagabonds 
who can convulse the house with such a 
theme, but in real life the Farce is down- 
right Tragedy. There ispnot a single 
comfort or consolation of your life that 
is not kicked clean from under you! A 
system of normal agitation is a fine thing, 
they tell us, in politics, but it is a cruel 
adjunct of domestic life! Everything 
you say, every look you give, every let- 
ter you seal, or every note you receive, 
are counts in a mysterious indictment 
against you, till at last you are afraid to 
blow your nose, lest it be taken asa signal 
to the fat widow lady that is caressing her 
poodle at the window over the way!” 
But his greatest trial of all is the 
prospect of a sudden accession of 
fortune to the ambitious partner of 
his bosom. His excessive alarm at 
the possibility of a contingency so 
fatal to domestic happiness is very 
humorous, and his opinions upon the 
subject of legagigs to married ladies in 
small circumst@ices are evidently the 
result of profound and painful experi- 
ence, 

“To tell you the plain truth, Tom, I 
don’t know a greater misfortune for a 
man that has married a wife without 
money, than to discover at the end of 
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some fifteen or twenty years that some- 
body has left her a few hundred pounds! 
It is not only that she conceives visions 
of unbounded extravagance, and raves 
about all manner of expense, but she 
begins to fancy herself an heiress that 
was thrown away, and imagines won- 
derful destinies she might have arrived 
at, if she hadn’t had the bad-luck to 
meet you. For a real crab-apple of dis- 
cord, I’ll back a few hundreds in the 
Three per Cents against all the family 
jars that ever were invented. 

“‘ Save us, then, from this, if you can, 
Tom. There must surely be twenty 
ways to avoid the legacy; and so that 
Mrs. D. doesn’t hear of it, I’'d rather 
you'd prove her illegitimate, than allow 
her to succeed to this bequest. I'll not 
enlarge upon all 1 feel about this sub- 
ject, hoping that by your skill and ad- 
dress we may never hear more of it ; but 
I tell you, frankly, I’d face the small-pox 
with a stouter heart than the news of 
succeeding to the M‘Carthy inheritance.” 
Ubi dolor, ibi digitus; and, after 
criticising European politics, and 
moralising on the Great Exhibition, to 
which (parenthetically) he expresses a 
strong desire to send Mrs. D., “as a 
specimen of Continental plating on 
Irish manufacture,” he returns at the 
end of this letter, with a ludicrous pa- 


thos, to the same cause of anxiety :—. 


“ T can’t shake off the impression that 
this is the hardest trial I ever had to go 
through. 

“I know her in most of her moods, 
Tom, and have got a kind of way of ma- 
naging her in each of them—not very 
successful, perhaps, but sufficiently so to 
get on with. I have seen her in straits 
about money; I have seen her in her 
jealous fits; I have seen her in her mo- 
ments of family pride; and I have re- 
peatedly seen her on what she calls ‘her 
dying cquch’—an opportunity she al- 
ways seizes to say the most disagreeable 
things she can think of, so that I often 
speculate what she’d say if she was 
really going off; but all these convey 
no notion to me of how she’d behave if 
she thought herself rich. As for our 
poverty, we never knew anything else; 
the jealousy I’m getting used to; the 
family pride often gives me a hearty 
laugh when I’m alone; and I am as 
hardened about deathbed scenes\as if I 
was an undertaker. It’s the prosperity I 
@aven’t strength for, Tom; and I feel it.” 


The adventures of a vulgar Irish 
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family abroad in search of economy 
combined with pretension and dis- 
play, afford Mr. Lever a good oppor- 
tunity for satirising the social and 
political condition of a great number 
of foreign States. In doing this he 
has shown not only an affluent expe- 
rience of Continental life, and a quick 
perception of all social phenomena, 
but also a very uncommon amount of 
shrewd common-sense and sound poli- 
tical judgment. We must say the 
satire is well deserved and unerringly 
aimed. Nothing escapes. The state 
of society, the conduct of govern- 
ment, the foreign and domestic policy, 
the administration of justice, the civil 
and military jurisdictions, the morals 
and manners of Continental capitals, 
are sharply canvassed. The charac- 
ter, too, of Kenny Dodd, in its strange 
admixture of childishness and wisdom, 
ignorance of the world and knowledge 
of mankind, and that subdued humor- 
ous consciousness which it betrays of 
the utter worthlessness of those influ- 
ences to which it is ever an easy vic- 
tim, greatly facilitates the indulgence 
of that moralising vein in which Mr, 
Lever reviews almost every possible 
aspect of society. From the moment | 
in which K. I. discovers that “ shame- 
lessness is the grand characteristic of 
foreign life,” and that “one picks up 
the indecency much easier than the 
irregular verbs,” the wisdom of his 
private reflections keeps pace with 
the folly of his public proceedings. 
Here are a few words upon “ Sani- 
tary Questions,” and “ Ladies’ Com- 
mittees,” which appear to us very 
humorous and not a little trae:— 


“ As for the health of towns, Tom, 
the grand thing is not to suffer them to 
grow too big. You're always crying out 
about twelve people sleeping in one 
room somewhere, and you gave the ages. 
of each of them in the ‘ Times,’ and you 
grow moral and modest, and I don’t 
know what else, about decency, destitu- 
tion, and so forth; but what's London 
itself but the very same thing on an en- 
larged scale? It’s nonsense to fret about 
a wart, when you have a wen in the | 
same neighbourhood! Not that I'm 
sorry to see fine folk taking trouble 
about what concerns the poor, particu- 
larly when they go about it sensibly 
and quietly, without any balderdash of 
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* little books, and, above all, without a 
Ladies’ Committee. -If there’s anything 
chokes me, it’s a Ladies’ Committee. 
Three married women on bad terms 
with their husbands, four widows, and 
five old maids, all prying, pedantic, and 
impertinent—going loose about the 

' world with little subscription-cards, 
decrying innocent pleasures, and decoy- 
ing your children’s pocket-money—turn- 
ing Benevolence into a house-tax, and 
making Charity like the ‘ Pipe-water.’ 
You remark, too, that the pretty wo- 
men won't join these gangs at all. Now 
and then you may see one take out a 
letter-of-marque and cruise for herself, 
but never in company. Seeing the im- 
portunity of these-old damsels, I often 
wondered why the Government never 
thought; of employing ladies as tax- 
collectors, He'd be a hardy man who'd 
make one or two I could mention call 
twice.” 


We extract the following passage 
from Mr. Dodd’s reflections upon geo- 
logy and the sciences viewed in their 
relation to education and _ politics, 
because it is.a favourable sample of a 
particular kind of humour in which 
Mr. Lever’s later writings (and espe- 
cially the work from which the pas- 
sage is taken) are equally fertile and 
felicitous. It is a humour which con- 
sists in turning some indisputable 
truth upside down or inside out when 
the reader is least expecting it. The 
effect is often irresistible. 


“For a man who has daughters 
abroad, my advice is—stick to the sci- 
ences. Grey sandstone is safer than 
the polka, and there’s not as dangerons 
an experiment in all chemistry as singing 
duets with some black-bearded black- 
guard from Naples or Palermo. Now 
mind, Tom, this counsel of mine applies 
to the education of the young, for when 
people come to the forties, you may 
rely upon it, if they set about learning 

eanything, they'll have the devil for a 
schoolmaster. What does all the geo- 
logy mean? Junketting, Tom—nothing 
but junketting! Primitive rock is ano- 
ther name for a Pic-nic, and what they 
call Quartz is a figurative expression 
for iced champagne. Just reflect for a 

. Moment and see what it comesto. You 
can enter a protest against family extra- 
vagances when they take the shape of 
balls and soirées, but what are you to 
do against botanical excursions and an- 
tiquarian researches? It’s like writing 
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yourself down Goth at once to oppose 
these. ‘Oh, papa hates chemistry; he 
despises natural history,’ that’s the ery 
at once, and they hold me up to ridi- 
cule just in the way the rascally Pro- 
testant newspapers did Dr. Cullen, for 
saying that he didn't believe the world 
was round, If the liberty of the subjeet 
be worth anything—if the right for 
which these same Protestants are al- 
ways prating, private judgment, be the 
great privilege they deem it—why 
shouldu’t Dr. Cullen have his own opin- 
ion about the shape of the earth? He 
can say, ‘It suits me to think that I’m 
walking erect on a flat surface, and not 
crawling along with my head down, 
like a fiy on the ceiling! I’m happier 
when I believe what doesn’t puzzle my 
understanding, and I don’t want any 
more miracles than we have in the 
Church.’ He may say that, and I'd like 
to know what harm does that do you or 
me? Does it endanger the Protestant 
succession or the State religion? Nota 
bit of it, Tom. The real faet is simply 
this: private judgment is a boon they 
mean to keep for themselves, and never 
share with their neighbours! So far as 
I have seen of life, there’s no such ty- 
rant as your Protestant, and for this 
reason: it’s bad enough to force a man 
to believe something that he doesn’t 
like, but its ten times worse to make 
him disbelieve what he’s well satisfied 
with ; and that’s exactly what they do’ 
Even on the ground of common human- 
ity it is indefensible. If my private 
judgment goes in favour of saints’ toe- 
nails and martyrs’ shin-bones, I have a 
right to my opinion, and you have no 
right to attack it. Besides, I won't be 
badgered into what it may suit some- 
body else to think. My opinion is like 
my flannel waistcoat, that I'll take off or 
put on as the weather requires; and I 
think it very cruel that [ must wear 
mine simply because you feel cold.” 


When Mr. Dodd moralises on’ the 
field of Waterloo, his words are the 
words of wisdom. Oould Mr. Mill 
himself be more Jogical on the sub- 
ject of Divine Right? All the poli- 
tical philosophers in the world could 
add but little to this pithy summary 
of the case, as between kings and 
peoples :— 

“ T know you'll reply to me with your 
old argument about Legitimacy and Dig 
vine Right, and all that kind of thing. 
But, my dear Tom, for the matter of 
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that, haven’t I a divine right to my an- 
cestral estate of Tullylicknaslatterley ; 
and look what they’re going to do with 
it, to-morrow or next day! "lis much 
Commissioner Longfield would mind, if 
I begged to defer the sale, on the ground 
of ‘divine right.’ Kings are exactly 
like landlords ; they can’t do what they 
like with their own, hard as it may seem 
to say so. They have their obligations and 
theirduties ; and if they fuil in them, they 
come into the Eneumbered Estates Court 
just like us—ay, and just like us, they 
‘ take very little by their motion,’ 

“I know it’s very hard to be turned 
out of your ‘holding.’ I can imagine the 
feelings with which a man would quit 
such a comfortable quarter as the Tuile- 
ries, and such a nice place for summer as 
Versailles; Dodsborough is too fresh in 
my mind to leave any doubt on this 
point: but there’s another side of the 
question, Tom. What were they there for? 
You'll eall out, ‘This is all Socialism 
and Democracy, and the devil knows 
what else.’ Maybe I’Jl agree with you. 
Maybe I'll say, I don’t like the doctrine 
myself. Maybe I'll tell you that I think 
the old time was pleasantest, when if 
we pressed a little hard to-day, why, we 
were all the kinder to-morrow, and both 
ruler and ruled looked more leniently 
on each other’s faults. But say what 
we will—do what we will—these days 
are gone by, and they'll not come back 
again. There’s a set of fellows at work, 
all over the world, telling the people 
about their’rights. Some of these are 
very acute and clever chaps, that don’t 
overstate the case; they neither go off 
into any flights about Universal Equali- 
ty, or any balderdash-.about our being of 
the same stock; but they stick to two or 
three hard propositions, and they say, 
‘Don’t pay more for anything than you 
can get it for—that’s free trade; don’t 
pay for anything you don’t want—that’s 
a blow at the Church Establishment ; 
don’t pay for soldiers, if you don’t want 
to fight—that's at “a standing army ;” 
and above all, when you haven't a pair 
of breeches to your back, dow’t be buying 
embroidered small-clothes for Lords-in- 
Waiting or Gentlemen of the Bedchamber.’ 
But here I am again, running away from 
Waterloo, just as if I was a Belgian.” 


Equally wise is the result of K. 
I.’s experience of “Germany and 


her rulers;” and the simile in 
which he embodies it is so clever 
that we wonder it has never been 
plagiarised on a hustings :— 
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“T am always asking myself—that is, 
whenever I can summon composure even 
for so much—what do the Germans want 
with all these soldiers? Surely they’re 
not going to invade France, nor Russia; 
and yet their armies are maintained 
in a strength that might imply it! As 
to any occasion for them at home in their 
own land, it’s downright balderdash to 
talk of it! Do you know, Tom, that 
whenever I think of Germany and her 
rulers, I am strongly reminded of poor 
old Doctor Drake, that lived at Drones- 
town, and the flea-bitten mare he used 
to drive in his gig. She was forty, if 
she was an hour; she was quiet and 
docile from the day she was foaled; 
all the whipping in the world couldn’t 
shake her into five miles an hour, and 
yet the Doctor had hersurrounded with 
~—- precaution and appliance that 
would have suited a regular runaway. 
There were safety-reins, and kicking- 
straps, and double traces without end— 
and all to restrain a poor old beastthat 
only wanted to be let alone, and drag out 
her tiresome existence in the pees she 
was used to! ‘Ah,you don’t know her as 
well as I do,’ Drake would say; ‘she’s 
a devil at heart, and if she didn’t feel it 
was useless to resist, she’d smash every- 
thing behind her. She looks quiet 
enough, but that doesn’t impose upon 
me.’ These were the kind of reflections 
he indulged in, and I suppose they are 
about the same in use in the Cabinets 
of Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria. I was 
often malicious enough for a half wish 
that Drake should have a spicy devil in 
the shafts, just for once, to show him a 
trick or two; and in the same spirit, 
Tom, I cannot help saying, that I’d like 
to see John Bull ‘ put to’ in this fashion ! 
Wouldn’t he kick up—wouldn’t he soon 
knock the whole concern to atoms! Ah, 
Tom, it’s all alike, believe me; and 
whether you have to drive a Nag ora 
Nation, take my word for it, the kicking- 
straps are only efficacious when the beast 
hasn’t a kick in him! At all events, such 
are not the popular notions here, and on 
they go building fortresses,strengthening 
garrisons, and reinforcing army corps, 
till at last the military will be more 
numerous than ‘the nation, and every 
age will have two jailers to restrain 

im. ‘Who is to pay? becomes the 
question ; but indeed | that is the very 
question that puzzles me now. Who 
pays for all this at present? Is it pos- 
sible that a people will suffer itself to be 
taxed that it may be bullied? I’m unable 
to continue this theme, for there go the 
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drums again—there are forty of them at 
it now! What's in the wind I can’t 

ess, Oh, here’s the explanation. It 
1s the Herr Commandant—be sure you 
accent the last syllable—is come to pay 
me a visit, and the guard has turned out 
to drum him up-stairs!” 

‘There is nothing “rotten in the 
state of Denmark” that escapes the 
keen observation of K. IL; but 
though he is a sharp satirist of 
other nations, it cannot be said that 
he ever flinches from denouncing 
whatever vulgarity or folly he finds 
amongst his own countrymen; and 
who that has experienced anything 
of Continental English, will fail to 
sympathise with this honest burst of 
indignation ?— 

“T swear to you solemnly as I write 
this, that if I live to get back I'll expose 
the whole system of foreign travel. I'll 
go about the country giving lectures. 
Pll hire an organ-man to play at inter- 
vals, and I’ll advertise, ‘ Kenny Dodd 
on Men and Manners Abroad—Evenings 
with Frenchmen and Nights with Dis- 
tinguished Belgians.’ I'll show up their 
cookery, their morals, their modesty, 
their sense of truth, and their notions of 
justice. And though I well know that 
Pll expose myself to the everlasting 
hate of a legion of hairdressers, dancing- 
masters, and white-mice men, I'll do it 
as sure as I live. What quackery was 
ever equal to this taste for the Continent? 
If people ate Morison’s pills like green 
peas, they wouldn’t do themselves as 
much moral injury as by a month 
abroad! And if I were called before a 
committee of the House to declare,on my 
conscience, what I deemed the most per- 
nicious reading of the day, I’dsay—Mur- 
ray’s Handbooks! I give you this under 
my hand and seal. That fellow—Mur- 
ray, I mean—has got up a kind of Picto- 
rial Europe of his own, with bits of anti- 
quarianism, history, poetry, and archi- 
tecture, that serves to convince our vul- 
ger vagabondising English that they are 

oing a refined thing in coming abroad. 
He half-persuades them that it is not 
for cheap champagne and red partridges 
they’re come, but to see the Cathedral 
of Cologne and the Dome of St. Peter’s, 
till he breeds up a race of conceited, ill- 
informed, prating coxcombs, that dis- 
grace us abroad and disgust us at home.” 


K. I. is evidently of opinion that 
the more people stay at home and 
the less that governments inter- 
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fere with each other, the better for 
individuals and nations. He is 
strong on the subject of non-inter- 
vention :— 

“ Tf,” says he, “aman merely changes 
the sign of his house, and instead of the 
‘ Lily,’ prefers to live under the ‘ Cock,’ 
or, maybe, ‘the Drone-bee,’ what have 
I to say to that? So long as he stays at 
home, and only ‘ gets drunk on the pre- 
mises,’ I have no right to meddle with 
him. It’s all very well to say that no- 
bedy likes to have a disorderly house 
in his neighbourhood. Very true; but 
you oughtn’t to go in and murder the 
residents to keep them quiet!” 


He is fond of drawing political 
deductions from social facts. He 
attributes the failure of all attempted 
rebellions in Ireland to the fact 
that Paddy is so fond of a row for 
its own sake, that he never re- 
members it is only a means to an 
end. He traces the capacity of Eng- 
lishmen for constitutional govern- 
ment to that habit of self-control, 
mutual forbearance, and providence 
for others, which they instinctively 
acquire from the practice of those 
home-duties which hardly exist on 
the Continent, and shrewdly infers 
that cafés are hostile.to constitu- 
tions, But he has something to 
say, and what he says is generally 
suggestive, upon all possible sub- 
from Verdi’s music to the 
“ Mind of Man”— 


“ Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, 
voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus,” 


In short, humanity, in all its opera- 
tions, external and internal, is his 
constant and congenial theme. His 
knowledge of human nature is so 
extensive, and his theories of how to 
deal with it so shrewd and practi- 
cal, that one would almost think 
him capable of managing the Aus- 
trian empire, were it not that he 
so good-humouredly reveals to us, 
with a quaint mixture of pathos and 
drollery, that all his theoretical wis- 
dom is chiefly the result of suc- 
cessive and lamentable failures in 
family legislation. In this contrast, 
indeed, between the follies he is 
ever committing, and the wisdom 
with which he moralises over them, 
the humour of the character is con- 
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tained. In matters domestic the 
dreadfal Mrs, D. is always more than 
a match for him :— 


“Don’t prate to mey’ he says, “ of 
pusillanimity and cowardice! Nobody 
1s brave with his wife! From the Queen 
of Sheba down to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, ay, and to our own day, if I 
liked to quote instances, history teaches 
the same lesson. What chance have you 
with one that has been studying every 
weak point, and every frailty of your 
disposition, for, may be, twenty years? 
Why, you might as well box with your 
doctor, who knows where to plant the 
blow that will be the death of you!” 


And when he describes Mrs. D. as 
having fallen into “ that peculiar con- 
dition which is natural to her when- 
ever she finds a place stupid, and 
- which she fondly fancies to be a reli- 
gious frame of mind,” he establishes 
an indisputable claim to our extremest 
commiseration. 

K. I. has certainly no pretension 
to be a faultless philosopher, but he 
is a very pleasant one. Montaigne 
would have chosen him for a com- 
panion. Moliére would have sym- 
pathised with and loved him. He 
has so large a sympathy for human 
nature, that his own claim upon that 
of the reader is irresistible; and so 
kindly and compassionate a feeling 
for the imperfections of mankind, 
that we follow him with undimi- 
nished affection through all the 
faults and follies that he so frankly 
attributes to himself. He so inno- 
cently pleads guilty to the occasional 
“delight of doing wrong;” there is 
something so natural in the ‘touch 
of envy with which he remarks that 
“‘Tndia-rubber itself is not so elas- 
tic as a bad character,” and so sly 
an appeal to commiseration in his 
candid avowal, “I don’t want to 
disparage principle, no more than I 
do a great balance at Coutts’s, or 
anything else that I don’t possess 
myself,” that all such good-humour- 
ed self-accusations are at once un- 
derstood to be among the philoso- 
phical paradoxes peculiar to that 
vein of banter which proves all 
problems by the ad absurdum argu- 
ment, and which he frequently in- 
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dulges at his own expense. To 
a mind habitually in this mood, 
and gifted with a-quick and mi- 
nute faculty of observation, the 
most trivial ‘matters afford occasion 
for apothegms; as, for instance, 
when “K. I.” walks through an 
armoury, his first observation is that 
“the robbers of antiquity were big, 
but the great characters of chivalry, 
I remark, small. The Constable de 
Bourbon’s armour would not fit 
Kenny Dodd.” And indeed there 
is not a page of these letters which, 
does not contain some aphorism 
upon men and things, which bears 
witness to @ commerce with man- 
kind as rich in the varied wisdom 
of its results as that which was the 
boast of the poet of the Gulistany 
Even the subordinate characters of 
this charming fiction are full of 
merit and individuality. Mrs. Gore 
Hampton, the fascinating demirep, 
whose visits, though neither few 
nor far between, are like those of 
“an angel, taking off her wings in 
the hall, and dropping in to tea;” 
Lord George, the aristocratic swind- 
ler, who so gracefully remarks that 
“if there’s anything a man’s own, 
tis his private wickedness, and 
there is no such indelicacy as dis- 
cussing it;’ and Morris, the man 
of worth and honour, bearing with 
simple dignity from a set of par- 
venus and scoundrels all the slights 
and scorns “which patient merit of 
the unworthy takes ;” all these char- 
acters are conceived in the genuine 
spirit of polite comedy. Mr. Lever 
is indeed so happy in the manage- 
ment of dialogue, and in the art of 
allowing his characters to evolve 
themselves without interference. 
from the author, that there is every 
reason to think he would be suc- 
cessful in the comic drama; and 
were he to exercise his genius -in 
that direction, we have little doubt 
but what he would do much to res- 
cue the English stage from its pre- 
sent discreditable obligation to the 
charity of third-rate’ French play- 
wrights. Our extracts from * The 
Dodd Family’ have extended over 
a larger space than we could well 
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afford, because it is our sincere 
opinion that Mr. Lever bas written 
nothing comparabie to this book; 
and without ample reference to the 
work itself, it was hardly possible 
to justify the opinion which we 
have not hesitated to express about it. 

The ‘Dodd Family’ is an ela- 
borate denunciation of the folly of 
“people living upon false preten- 
ces ;” and ‘Davenport Dann,’ which 
deals with the crimes rather than 
the follies of society, exposes with 
considerable power, and an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the dark side 
of modern civilisation, the innu- 
merable “fraudulent pretences” of 
roguery in every rank of life. The 
character of Dunn himself, which 
is that of the brilliant commercial 
swindler, the Robert Law of these 
days, whose roguery is on a magni- 
ficent scale, is carefully drawn; and 
Mr. Lever has certainly the merit of 
never allowing himself to be tempt- 
ed into conventional exaggeration 
of this character. Davenport Dunn 
is a rascal of genius, and through- 
out all his roguery he remains suffi- 
ciently human and natural (the 
good being never entirely obliter- 
ated by the evil in his complex 
character) to justify to the last the 
interest which his career excites in 
the mind of the reader. His ambi- 
tion, before it comes in contact with 
distracting and debasing influences, 
is legitimate, and even noble; and 
the gradual deterioration of a char- 
acter in which power is uncon- 
trolled by principle, is finely worked 
out. Bat the best and most power- 
ful character in this book—a char- 
acter in which Mr, Lever has shown, 
in addition to his ordinary know- 
ledge of the world, no ordinary 
knowledge of human nature—is that 
of Grog Davis, the professional 
“sporting swindler.” This man, a 
vulgar blackleg, and in all his deal- 
ings with society a most unmiti- 
gated scoundrel, nevertheless affects 
us with a sense of power, and se- 
cures from us a degree of interest 
which it would be impossible to 
feel for a character of which the 
delineation was less true to the 
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deepest. realities of nature. The 
whole conception of this character 
is indeed of the highest order. The 
one redeeming point in the much- 
defaced humanity of this man, and 
the secret of the strong dramatic 
interest which he excites, lies in 
his devoted and absorbing affec- 
tion for his daughter. 

Whatever he has in him better 
than the fiend, or above the brute, 
is concentrated in this affection, of 
which the pathos is all the more 
poignant from the power of nature 
which it indicates, and the contrast 
which it suggests with the prostitu- 
tion of that power in the habitual 
life of the man. The professional 
associations of Grog Davis with the 
turf and the fashionable gambling- 
houses of Europe, bring him into 
daily contact with the most worthless 
and demoralised members of the up- 
per ranks of society. Their ambition 
to be knaves renders them only the 
dupes of a knavery more practised 
and audacious than their own; and 
the contempt of the professional 
swindler for those who, though his 
superiors in social rank, are only 
his equals in infamy, and his infe- 
riors in the dexterity which renders 
infamy partially profitable, is em- 
bittered by his haunting conscious- 
ness that they are by birthright the 
inheritors of what a man may dese- 
crate but cannot transfer, and that 
the’sphere from which they descend 
into connection with him is one 
into which, by no possible connec- 
tion with them, is he able to ele- 
vate himself. His dreary and re- 
stricted experience teaches him that 
there is no moral degradation which 
men will not incur for the sake of 
money, and from this he argues 
to the conclusion that there is no 
social disability which may not be 
overcome by that all-powerful agent. 
He therefore labours to accumulate 
wealth dishonestly, in order that 
he may make his child rich enough 
to be honest. What matter though 
his own hands be soiled ?—hers shall 
be stainless! What matter though 
he heap infamy on himself, if it be 
to bequeath to her the purity and 
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innocence which, the further it is 
removed from the depths of his own 
degradation, the more he delights to 
contemplate and revere in the future 
of his child? The profligate gentle- 
men who are his boon-companions 
may laugh away, in the course of a 
night’s debauch, the reputation of 
every duchess in England; but 
where is he, so bold of tongue, or 
so sure of his pistol-practice, as shall 
dare to find a spot on the character 
of the daughter of the “infamous 
Grog Davis?” Whilst he, for her 
sake, is plotting nefarious plunder, 
in the company of men whose 
presence is pollution, she, an in- 
nocent happy girl, in her convent 
at Brussels, shall be learning all 
that can refine and elevate life— 
the associate of spotless maidens, 
and the pupil of the most accom- 
plished teachers that money can 
secure. And in all this notable 
scheme nothing is overlooked save 
that alone which involves the inevi- 
table failure of it. It never occurs 
to the remarkable natural shrewd- 
ness of a man whose experience, 
however varied, is limited exclu- 
sively to evil, that in this world, 
where the consequences of evil are 
endless, the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children, and that, 
in the eye of society, the daughter of 
the “infamous Grog Davis,” were 
she wise as Sheba and pure as Rath, 
can never be other than the child of 
infamy, and the inheritor of shame. 
And so complete is his inability to 
realise or comprehend any but so- 
cial distinctions between right and 
wrong, that although there is no 
self-sacrifice of which he is not ca- 
pable to secure the happiness of his 
child, and no barbarity in which he 
would scruple to indulge his ven- 
geance on the man who should in- 
jure her, yet he is himself a conspi- 
rator to sell her in marriage to the 
most abjectly worthless and con- 
temptible of all bis infamous asso- 
ciates, simply because that man is 
brother and heir to a peer of the 
realm. That the daughter of Grog 
Davis should be a.peeress, for this 
Grog Davis schemes to secure as his 
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son-in-law a man whom he knows 
to be guilty of forgery, and whom 
he himself despises as a poltroon, 
This is the summit of his ambition. 
And how a theory of life which in- 
sults human nature is defeated by 
human nature itself; how the hu- 
man heart vindicates its inherent 
birthright to the control of its own 
destinies, and, avenges upon itself 
the wrongs inflicted by itself upon 
its better aspirations; how, out of 
the utter wreck and failure of all 
that unscrupulous ingenuity can de- 
vise for the attainment of unworthy 
desires, arises at the last, in the 
mere might of man’s common in- 
stinct to be good, something which 
reconciles the fact of human sin to 
our faith in human nature, and 
seems to vindicate the hope of & 
distant but ultimate salvation,—is 
shadowed forth in the development 
and destiny of these two characters, 
with a masterly power and depth of 
insight which not unfrequently re- 
minds us of Balzac. 

Before we pass from the consider- 
ation of this work, we may remark, 
as regards the entire conception of 
it, that considerable skill is evinced 
in the mechanism by which Mr. Lever 
contrives to show that every rogue 
is limited, in his power to do mis- 
chief, to the use, as it were, of a sin- 
gle engine, and that he who assails 
honest men with one kind of weapon 
is liable to be himself overthrown 
by his ignorance of the fence peculiar 
to some other species of rascality. 
Thus, for instance, the amateur 
blackguard Annesley Beecher, is no 
match for the professional blackleg 
Grog Davis; and Grog Davis, in turn, 
with all his craft and audacity, is 
no match against the more astute 
tactics of Davenport Dunn, the refin- 
ed and comprehensive rascal; whilst 
even Dunn is overreached at last by 
the combined common-sense of the 
honest portion of society; so that, 
with this species of vermin as with all 
others, the rhyme holds good, that 


‘ Greater fleas have little fleas 
Upon their my 2 to bite em; 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, * 
And so ad injin ” 
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There are some admirable char- 
acters in Mr. Lever’s last novel. 
Mrs. Penthony Morris is excellent. 
So, in another way, is Mr. Ogden, 
the bully of a public office, the 
sycophant of secretaries of state, 
and the tyrant of junior clerks, the 
pedant of Downing Street, and the 
bore of all society. There is nothing 
more delightful than to see a bully 
cowed ; <nd the absolute terror and 
anguish of Ogden when he unex- 
pectedly encounters, on the Conti- 
nent, the fascinating wife from 
whom he has been divorced, the 
groan of positive pain into which 
his pompous compliment is sud- 
denly converted by a single glance 
at the person for whom it was des- 
tined with the most approved con- 
ventional gallantry, is inimitable. 
There is something even which 
claims our sympathy in the capacity 
for common human snoffering thus 
revealed beneath all the small for- 
malities of the man, Layton, the 
lost man of genius, is of a higher 
range, and there is considerable 
power, and not a little pathos, in 
Mr. Lever’s vigorous sketch of this 
character. 
sustained character in the book is 
that of the Yankee, Leonidas Shaver 
Quakenboss. 

In the delineation of this char- 
acter Mr. Lever has evinced one 
merit, for which, perhaps, he can 
hardly hope to receive due ap- 
preciation from the majority of 
readers. Quakenboss is, so far as 
we know, almost the only Yankee 
of English: manufacture in whose 
figures of speech the purely Yankee 
idiom, peculiar to the New Eng- 
land States, is not constantly con- 
founded with the slang of the South 
and West. Mr. Lever is also deserv- 
ing of approval for not having al- 
lowed the merely ludicrous in a sub- 
ject so obviously open to coarse 
caricature, to overpower his finer 
perception of what are the better 
and worthier qnalities of the Yankee 
character. In this respect, however, 
he has been anticipated by Sir E. 
Lytton. 


There is certainly no lack of 
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power in Mr. Lever’s later novels, 
On the contrary, they contain writ- 
ing of great power, and evince 
qualities which belong to genius of 
a higher order, than we discover in 
his earlier and stil!, perhaps, more 
popular books. Had he never writ- 
tén anything but the ‘Dodd Family,’ 
that work alone would have entitled 
him to take undisputed rank 
amongst the humorists of Eng- 
land; and had that work been the 
first of a hitherto unknown writer, 
the sensation he would have excited 
must have been very great. But 
familiarity, if it does not breed con- 
tempt, often induces indifference. 
If Aristides had “taken to rope- 
dancing, perhaps he would not 
have been ostracised by the Athen- 
ians. Popularity is an alms which, 
the more cheerfully it is accorded 
to a first appeal, the more churlish- 
ly it is conceded to a second from 
the same quarter. When we see a 
boy in the’street standing on his 
head, if we are in a good humour we 
fling him a penny, but the next 
time we see him turning somer- 
saults, we only say, “There’s that 
boy again!” and button up our 
pockets, Still there are undoubt- 
edly drawbacks to the claim of Mr. 
Lever’s later works on general sym- 
pathy and approval for which he is 
himself responsible; and we have 
reserved to the last the few remarks 
which we have to make of an un- 
favourable nature in reference to 
these works, because the cordial re- 
cognition which we have already 
expressed of their author’s ability 
will be the best guarantee for our 
sincerity in objecting to the subjects 
on which that ability is sometimes 
exercised. There is a sameness of 
subject about the majority of Mr. 
Lever’s younger novels, which is 
partly counterbalanced by the fact 
that such sameness lies at least 
within the sphere of a more or less 
national interest, such as the por- 
traiture of Irish life. But the con- 
tinued repetition of scenes repre- 
sentative of a kind of society which 
is neither familiar nor pleasing to 
a large class of English readers, 
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which is the characteristic of nearly 
all Mr. Lever’s later works, is under 
any circumstances a mistake. The 
frivolity of Continental society, the 
vulgarity and mistakes of English 
travellers abroad, and the tricks 
and deceptions of sharpers and 
adventurers, is a very legitimate 
subject for satire; but it has reaily 
been exhausted with great success 
in the ‘Dodd Family,’ and we regret 
to see it enter so largely into the 
staple material of Mr. Lever’s sub- 
sequent novels. However excellent 
may be the cookery, and skilful the 
arrangement of the dishes, we object 
to continual invitations to dine off 
the leavings of any feast, however 
good ; it is not hospitality, but thrift, 
which would force us to drain the 
last flagon and swallow the last 
crumb. 


“ The funeral baked meats 
But coldly furnish forth the 


marriage- 
feast.” 


In such works as ‘ Davewport Dunn’ 
and ‘ One of Them,’ the genius of the 
author carries everything before it. 
But the subject of such a story as 
‘The Daltons’ can, we should think, 
have little interest for the mass of 
the public. We need- not defend 
these remarks from the imputation 
of a false and vulgar morality which 
would exclude from fiction its legi- 
timate sources of interest in the 
Celineation of crime and the analysis 
of evil. Nothing in human nature 
can be alien to art, which derives 
from nature all its materials, All 
we ask from an author is to preserve 
the balance and proportion of the 
emotions to which he appeals. To 
be continually poring over the blots 
and failures of humanity, or the 
vices and corruption of any, social 
state, is neither profitable nor 
pleasant. And the perasal of a 
series of fictions which present to 
us only the deformities of nature, 
and detain us without relief or in- 
termission in the society of sharpers 
and vagabonds, and all manner of 
vicious or vulgar persons, becomes 
fatiguing and painful. As we close 
one after the other of such books, 
we feel like men returning from a 
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hell. Our gains are not equivalent 
to the unpleasurable process of their 
acquirement, and we long for some 
more wholesome intercourse with 
mankind. The highest and most 
trathfal art must occasionally hold 
intercourse with ‘evil, but it is a 
mistake in art to make that inter- 
course habitual. When an author 
continually presents to our view one 
side only either of society or of 
man’s heart, and that the most un- 
pleasant of all, he appears to imply 
—not that this is to be found in 
society or human nature, and is 
worth looking at—but that nothing 
else is to be found in society or 
hnman nature, and that this is all 
we have to look at; and we revolt 
from acquiescence in any such view 
of a cause which is, after all, our 
own. Oar estimation of the genius 
of Le Sage would be much lower if 
he had written half-a-dozen small 
‘Gil Blas; and if Fielding had writ- 
ten many ‘Jonathan Wilds,’ we- 
should be disposed to think less 
highly of the mind that made ‘ Tom 
Jones.’ We attribute this defect to 
what is perhaps in itself a conscien- 
tious quality. We think that Mr. 
Lever is apt to be content to draw his 
materials for fiction too exclusively 
from observation. Human nature 
in indeed inexhaustible, but no one 
man’s observation of human nature 
can be so. The widest experience 
is limited, and the limit of it must 
be reached at last. There is only. 
one inexhaustible source for fiction, 
and that is the Imagination. 

But the imagination itself is an 
engine which cannot be kept in fre- 
quent operation without being fre- 
quently supplied with fuel. It 
cannot act without being first acted 
upon. And the fault we are .in-- 
clined to attribute to the majority 
of our modern writers of romance 
is, that they give out too much and 
take in too little. Let men say 
what they will about native origin- 
ality, man is not really a creator 
He changes, improves, and extends 
that is all. Zz nihilo nihil fit ; an 
the best new ideas are the product 
of a large accumulation of old ones, 
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Those authors who rely chiefly upon 
personal observation and experience 
for the materials of fiction, cannot 
be too careful to vary their point 
of sight pretty often. Every ima- 
ginative writer must at some pe- 
riod have experienced the feelings 


expressed by Oowley, whien he 
wrote— 
“The fields which sprang beneath the 


ancient plough, 
Spent and outworn, return no harvest now, 
And we must die of want, 
Unless new lands we plant.” 


If Mr. Lever is disposed to dispute 
the justice of these observations, or, 
at any rate, their special application 
to himself, he may certainly refer 
to the extraordinary sameness of a 
‘vast number of his contemporary 
novelists, who do not seem, on that 
‘account, to enjoy less popularity. 
One set of writers can talk of no- 
thing but governesses, tutors, and 
athletic curates, who love fly-fishing 
and abhor Strauss. The domestic 
novel happens* to be in fashion, 
and we certainly have enough 
of it. Others are never happy 
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out of the precincts of Pall-Mall 
and the Clubs, unless it be at 
a fashionable-watering place; and 
some can give no flavour to English 
fiction without importing it from 
Florence or Rome, or borrowing 
their intrigue from the secret socie- 
ties, and their sentiment from Maz- 
zinian manifestoes. But Mr. Lever 
is immeasurably richer in imagina- 
tion and power than all such writers ; 
and if he would occasionally emi- 
grate to “fresh fields and pastures 
new,” he has already all that is 
needful in the way of stock and 
capital. He may be contented -with 
his present reputation, which is 
extensive, and likely to be perma- 
nent; but we believe that it is in 
his own power to elevate and en- 
large it. 

* “QOount no man happy till he 
has ceased to live,” says the Greek 
proverb. Sum up the attributes 
of no genius till it has ceased to 
act or to write. The last work of - 
an author may sometimes be the 
first which gives a just idea of his 
mind as a whole. 





THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION: ITS PURPOSE 


Tne world is a stage; it is also 
a wart, and likewise a battle-field. 
And the world’s congress—the In- 
ternational Exhibition of the com- 
ing May—is as a theatre wherein 
Genius shall disport herself; a mar- 
ket whereunto commerce shall con- 
gregate, a field of battle whereon 
conflicting civilisations shall con- 
tend for mastery. Were it nothing 
but a large shop in which goods 
could be purchased, a mere bazaar 
which might be traversed curiously 
in endless avenues, it would possess 
little dignity. Rather is it a council 
of the nations, where distant peo- 
ples meet in friendly rivalry; the 
‘tenants of the frozen north, the 
dusky brows of the sunburnt south ; 
races from east and from west, 
dwellers upon Rhine, Baltic, Rhone, 
Tiber, Danube, Bosphorus, coming to 
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a grand banquet given by brethren 
comfortably settled on the borders 
of the Thames. We live in days 
when the remote corners of the 
earth are brought in fellowship 
together—when winds, laden with 
the perfume of orange groves, 
mingle with blasts from snow-fields, 
and waves which lave the coasts of 
gold bring the burden of their 
riches to Albion’s shore. And we 
now ask of the wings of Commerce 
to bear on swift flight whatever is 
most benignant and beauteous in 
the realms of nature, or among the 
arts of man. We ask of Earth to 
render up her treasures, even from 
the depths of the sunken mine. 
We ask of tree and herb and grass, of 
grove and forest, to give to our use 
the kindly fruits of the ground—the 
root, the leaf, the flower, the seed. 
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Whatever ministers to man’s neces- 
sities, whatever in structure and by 
invention enhances man’s power, 
whatever adds to life's adorning, 
whatever completes through utility 
or crowns by loveliness this century 
which is our boast, whether it be na- 
ture or whether it be art, we bid it 
come to the congress of the nations. 
In treating of the purpose and 
the prospects of the International 
Exhibition, it is needful to premise 
somewhat on the building itself. A 
palace, imposing as a structure, is 
perhaps the best advertisement of 
an Exhibition which is designed 
to be successful as an enterprise. 
We all remember the enthusiasm 
aroused by the first Crystal Palace 
—the airy canopy for a fancy-fair, 
high enough to tent a park elm- 
tree, and vast enough to congregate 
one hundred thousand visitors. The 
experience, however, now guined of 
glass and iron structures—the con- 
servatory or greenhouse style of 
architecture, as it may be termed— 
does not favour the repetition of a 
like experiment in its first and 
simple integrity. A glass roof can- 
not be rendered water-tight; iron 
tank-walls, such as in the “ Bromp- 
ton Boilers,” cannot be made im- 


pervious to heat and cold; and 
buildings thus constructed, when 
designed to be permanent, have 


never proved exempt from exorbi- 
tant outlay for repair. Accordingly, 
the Palace of Industry in Paris de- 
parted from the precedent set up by 
the great gardener in his grand 
greenhouse. The building now 
raised at Kensington may probably 
also -claim the advantages usually 
presumed to reward the pursuit of a 
middle course. In the realms of 
architecture, the present Interna- 
tional building must be pronounced 
a hybrid—a transmutation, as it 
were, of the previously known art- 
species, according to the true Dar- 
Winian laws of natural selection; a 
compound of the simple-minded 
agricultural barn, the purely prac- 
tical and mercantile factory, and 
the middle-age cathedral, with nave, 
transept, and aspiring dome! 


Its Purpose and Prospects. 
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This combined result, if not all 
that might have been desired, will, 
we think, at least fulfil the require- 
ments of utility. Mr. Redgrave, 
in his Report on the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, has justly said that the pro- 
blem to be solved in such structures 
is ‘the enclosure of the largest 
amount of space by the simplest 
unit of form.” The _ principles 
which seem to have guided the 
Commissioners, and ruled Captain 
Fowke the architect, are these: 
that primarily the building shall 
be fitted to the purpose for which 
it is erected; furthermore, that in 
the simplicity of its parts and the 
economy of its structure, it shall 
not overtax the monttary resources 
at command; and yet, finally, while 
thus the merely esthetic is kept ta 
abeyance to the practical, that the 
architectural members now blank 
and bald shall admit of, and, indeed, 
invite to, subsequent adorning, 
whenever funds arising from the 
financial success of “the present or 
future exhibitions may be at the dis- 
posal of the Commissioners, That 
no professional architect was con- 
sulted in the design of the building 
is perhaps scarcely to its prejudice, 
considering the enormities which 
professed architects have elsewhere 
perpetrated, and the confusion and 
contradiction which at present 
reign under the cut-throat “ battle 
of the styles.” For the Exhibition 
building of 1851 the competition 
was thrown open to all the world; 
about two hundred and fifty designs 
were accordingly sent in, and the 
Commissioners ended by rejecting 
every one of them, recording their 
opinion that there was “no single 
plan so accordant with the peculiar 
objects in view, either in the prin- 
ciple or detail of its arrangement, as 
to warrant them in recommendi 
it for adoption.” Mr. Cole, it wi 
be recollected, made in December 
last, at-a meeting of the Society of 
Arts, a stinging reply to the censors 
on the adopted plans of Captain 
Fowke. Mr. Oole expressed himself 
ready to refute all the detailed ob- 
jections, did time permit. And he 
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then proceeded to “put forth his 
challenge with unhesitating confi- 
dence, that no arehitect had ever 
erected a  picture-gallery in. this 
country, or in Europe, whieh would 
match that of Captain Fowke; and 
he ventured to say that the whole 
of Europe would pronownee that 
gallery to be the finest ever seen.” 
“He would conelude, having had 
some experience in the Exhibition 
of 1851—having had something to 
do with the Paris Exhibition, and 
having observed the construction of 
the present building, by saying this: 
if the guarantors and Commissioners 
desired to have a building which 
should be a common-sense building, 
and not outron the constable as to 
expense—whieh had been the ease 
with some public buildings—if they 
wanted a thing treated according to 
the principles of common sense, ful- 
filling the objects for which it was 
intended—they would have in this 
building thaseg objects realised to 
a greater extent than had been 
the case in any exhibition building 
which had ever yet been erected.” 
This is the defence set up. We 


.ourselves, however, incline to the 
opinion, that while the edifice may 
be admitted as structurally a success, 
it must be pronounced architectur- 


ally a failure. But the interior will 
doubtless offer some compensation. 
The long nave, and especially the 
approach to the transepts, crowned 
by the two mighty domes, will 
doubtless make at least a pretty 
fancy-fair, and a spacious airy pro- 
menade. There ean, indeed, be 
little question that the purposes 
for which exhibition buildings are 
intended will be sufficiently well 
accomplished. 

As a triumph over constructional 
difficulties, as a monument of the 
industrial and mechanical resources 
of an epoch signal in scientific: ap- 
pliance, this International edifice is 
certainly sufficiently marvellous. We 
all know that the structural facili- 
ties of the present day are unrival- 
led.. Time and space are, as it were, 
annihilated ; each moment is big with 
eternity, and the finite swells to infi- 
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nitude. We live, it is often repeated, 
in a stern, iron, practical age; yet 
never was the counter-statement 
more emphatically true; that facts 
are stranger than fietion; that Reason 
in her plodding course transcends 
Imagination on her boldest wing. 
Nothing in the old worlds of Assy- 
ria, Egypt, Greece, or Rome, is, we 
need scarcely say, more astounding 
than the feats accomplished in our 
modern western Britain, especially 
when she sets hérself to work on 
these international exhibitions. In 
the British Museum may be seen a” 
painting, brought fram the temples 
of Egypt—-slaves harnessed, hauling 
stone at the beck and bid of drivers; 
and thus the great monuments which 
rank as the wonders of the world 
were constructed. Much have we 
in these our days gained in liberty, 
and still more in power. Railways 
now bring, on rapid wing, loads 
under which, in Egypt or in India, 
camels and elephants would have 
groaned and broken down; granite 
and stone, and even marble, may be 
hurried in a few hours from the 
distant quarry, bricks and terra- 
eottas from fertile factories. Brute 
mechanism, under the inspiring ge- 
nius of steam, now steadily goes 
through the labours of Hercules; 
and the office of a god is easily 
performed by a contractor. If we 
have no Phidias to carve, we have 
thousands of workmen to cast; if 
there be no Palladio to design, 
“elerks of the works” in abundance 
are skilful to construct. And thus 
bridges, railroads, and buildings of 
all kinds rise, and their dimensions, 
at any rate, are astounding. In 
mere cubic contents, few works, in- 
deed, either in ancient or modern 
times, can compare with the present 
International structure. The space 
of ground tented over is upwards 
of 20 acres—an area vaster by one 
fifth than the.square of Lincoln’s 
Inn, or the base of the great pyra- 
mid. The length of the nave, 800 
feet, lighted by clerestory windows, 
is nearly one quarter longer than 
the nave of St. Peter’s. The domes, 
160 feet in diameter, are wider than 
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those of the Pantheon, the Baths of 
Caracalla, the Duomo at Florence, 
the cathedrals of St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s. Their material and struc- 
ture, too, are novel and remarkable. 
We have had iron bridges, tubular 
iron bridges, more recently iron- 
clad Warrior steam-frigates; and 
now here is a new application of 
the same material, iron-built domes, 
cased with glass! Finally, an 
enumeration of the materials em- 
ployed in this gigantic edifice is, 
like other items, somewhat startling. 
We are informed that in this giant 
structure are ten millions of bricks, 
one thousand iron columns, one 
mile of clerestory windows, seven- 
teen thousand loads of timber, 
forty-five thousand superficial feet 
of glass, and four thousand tons of 
iron! The contract was originally 
taken by the builders at £200,000, 
with certain reversionary rights on 
the sale of materials, and provision 
for the payment of a farther sum 
out of total receipts. The recent 
estimates for Mr. Scott’s Foreign 
Office, it may be remembered, were 
£200,000. The cost of the Paris 
International Edifice of 1855 exceeded 
£500,000. 

Let us now turn to the purpose 
and uses of International Exhibi- 
tions. The world has had experi- 
ence of two, the third approaches ; 
and the data placed on record—the 
published reports of the various 
juries, with other documents—have 
determined with precision what 
good is effected by such competi- 
tions. The ordinary course of trade 
is for the year somewhat disturbed, 
yet the foremost benefit is found, 
notwithstanding, to acerue to that 
nation which has borne the greatest 
burden, and sustained the chief ex- 
pense. The total cost incurred for 
“management of the British por- 
tion of the Paris Universal Exhibi- 
tion” was £40,000, for which a 
Parliamentary grant had been taken. 
The total cost to France herself, 
including the outlay on the build- 
ing, was one million _ sterling. 
The total number of visitors was 
4,533,464, and the total receipts 
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£117,667. But the profit, especially 
to the city of Paris, was commen- 
surately great. The police returns 
show that during the Exhibition 
nearly 160,000 foreigners, and 
350,000 people from the provinces, 
visited Paris, spending for the 
benefit of the city probably not 
less than £6,000,000 sterling: In 
fine, on good authority, it has been ~ 
stated that this great increase on 
the usual expenditure, and the con- 
sequent profits accruing, mote than 
repaid the total cost of the Exhibi- 
tion itself. 

Exhibitions in this country stand 
on a different footing, and involve, 
consequently, somewhat different 
considerations. They are the pro- 
duct of private enterprise, and are 
thus independent of State aid; they 
are made self-supporting, and even 
yield a profit. The total expendi- 
ture in 1851 was about £330,000. 
The total receipts were £596,000, 
The number of seagon-tickets sold 
was 25,605, netting £67,514, 1s. 
The average daily payments at the 
door was £2,548. The ‘average 
number of visitors present on each 
day was, 42,831. The greatest 
number on any one day—namely, on 
Tuesday, the 7th October—rose to 
109,915. The greatest number of 
persons present in the building at 
one time was 93,224. The number 
of exhibitors amounted to nearly 
14,000. The total space occupied 
reached all but 1,000,000 vertical 
and horizontal square feet. The 
total value of objects exhibited was 
£1,781,929, 11s. 4d., of which 
£1,031,000 belonged to the United 
Kingdom, and £80,000 to her de- 
pendencies, The final result of 
this amazing enterprise showed & 
net profit of about £170,000, de- 
voted by the Commissioners to the 
permanent advance of arts and manu- 
factures. 

These statistics we have brought 
together as affording interesting 
points of comparison with corre- 
sponding items in the present Exhi- 
bition. We have seen that in Paris an 
outlay of about £1,000,000 sterling 
was deemed to find actual compensa- 
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tion in the expenditure of strangers 
sojourning in the city. We have 
seen, in contrast, that the outlay 
upon the London Exhibition was 
more than defrayed by the pay- 
ments for admission, a profit even 
accruing of no less than £170,000. 
Thus the money spent by visitors 
during their stay in London— 
an expenditure, even in Paris, set 
down as £6,000,000 ssterling, bring- 
ing itg usual business-return—the 
increased traffic on railways, and 
the stimulus given to various 
branches of manufactures and com- 
merce—all these, making a grand 
total impossible to ascertain, may 
be put down as additional money- 
profit resulting from our interna- 
tional exhibitions. So much, then, 
for mere finan¢ial advantages. 

We will now consider some of 
the purposes which international 
exhibitions are found to subserve. 
“Publicity” is their very life—and 
publicity and open discussion are 
in this our age assumed to be main- 
springs of progression. The day 
for trade and other mysteries is 


past; secrecy is now deemed almost 
a sin against society; and the man 
who has a light which will shine, 


does his neighbour wrong when 
he hides it beneath a bushel. He 
who has a truth to tell must now 
go to the house-top and proclaim 
it; and in return for what he 
gives, he may possibly receive ten- 
fold reward. Trade-secrets and 
monopolies are, we say, swept 
away; and now there is open fight 
—no favour, no quarter; the battle 
is to the strong. These, then, 
are the days for exhibitions. He 
who is weak must go to the wall; 
he who in competition is found 
unequal to the contest, must take 
himself to the wayside and perish. 
There is, it cannot be denied, a 
feast for those who can well afford 
to feed and pay; but at Nature’s 
great banquet no cover has been 
Jaid for Lazarus lying at the gate. 
The battle of life is fierce. Great 
and sweet is the reward, but bitter 
likewise the defeat. Wise men will 
perhaps take things as they are, and 
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make the best of them. And, ac- 
cordingly, the world seems willing 
to believe that publicity, competition, 
free discussion—all constituting the 
very life and essence of interna- 
tional exhibitions — are attended 
with more good than evil: at all 
events, half measures cannot be 
tolerated. And so the man who 
has a secret and won’t tell it, is 
pronounced a humbug. 

In short, international exhibi- 
tions are supposed by many as 
likely to supersede international 
jealousies. At one time we watched 
with careful eye our staple manu- 
factures. Machinery, till compara- 
tively recent days, it was, we be- 
lieve, unlawfal to export, lest for- 
eign countries should acquire the 
power of manufacturing for them- 
selves, All this, for bettér or for 
worse, is now wholly changed. 
The attitude assumed may indicate 
strength—bold and defiant. Eng- 
land challenges the entire world. 
‘Come, says she, all peoples of the 
earth to our shores, and we will 
beat every one of you—at any 
rate, we will do our best; and even 
should defeat await us, we will take 
it in good part, and try to profit 
by the lesson. This from smaller 
states in Europe might sound even 
foolhardy; coming from England 
or France, it might be deemed no- 
thing more than manly. Indeed, 
in these international exhibitions 
the contest has been, and will 
be, mainly between those noble 
foes, now happily firm friends and 
allies—England and France. The 
two nations which are foremost in 
prowess and. strongest in arms, first 
in knowledge and civilisation, take, 
it has been found, likewise the front 
rank in the world’s arena of arts 
and manufactures. The strife which 
once raged in war is at length 
changed into a gentler rivalry among 
the sister arts of peace, and thus 
the clash of crossing swords is now 
transmuted into the sharp clink of 
the weaver’s shuttle. Were it not, 
indeed, for the slight contretemps 
on the other side of the Atlantic, 
we should expect to see at the 
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coming Exhibition the fraterni- 
sation of both man and beast— 
lions, lambs, unicorns, eagles, stars, 
stripes, with every other interna- 
tional monster, animate and inani- 
mate, sitting in friendly fellowship 
—followed, of course, by the fulfil- 
ment of all outstanding papphecies, 
and the speedy end of the world. 
The purpose and uses of inter- 
national exhibitions are manifestly 
to bring into notice, and thus still 
further to develop, the natural re- 
sources of distant. countries. <A 
better knowledge of the capabili- 
ties of climate, of the fertility of 
soils, of the productive ability of 
races and nations, cannot fail to 
make commerce more discrimina- 
tive, manufactures more lucrative: 
such knowledge must arouse, as it 
were, the dormant powers of nature, 
bring forth buried riches, and make 
each nation know wherein lies its 
true strength. The gathering to- 
gether of producers and produ 
into one focus, for the same object, 
evidently tends to unity. Yet the 
diversities found in the world’s 
resources, the contrasts between 
the varied inhabitants of our globe, 
cannot be annihilated. It is the 
special function, indeed, of exhibi- 
tions to bring these manifold mini- 
strations into still greater efficiency, 
to seek for harmony through the 
laws of contrast, and to attain to 
unity in the balance of an infinite 
variety. Till the present century, 
a large portion of the earth was 
almost a terra incognita, and the 
world is still but imperfectly known 
to its inhabitants. Yet railroads on 
land, and steam by sea, now carry 
to the great centres of civilisation 
eontribptions to our material com- 
fort and our intellectual progress, 
which in ages anterior were doomed 
to fust unused. The universal ex- 
hibitions already held have brought 
into prominent view portions of the 
earth where resources still unde- 
veloped offer riches and reward to 
well-directed enterprise. The capa- 
bilities of India, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia, the colonies of England, and 
the nascent capacities of Algeria, 
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the dependency of France, as seen 
both in London and in Paris, pro- 
mised for theso territories them- 
selves a prosperous fature, and of- 
fered to the world at large fresh 
fields for remunerative outlay. Our 
East Indian possessions have long 
been famous for the matchless 
colour of their silk and other tex- 
tile fabrics ; a fame which we need 
not say was. greatly enhanced in 
1851 by the magnificence of the 
Oriental Court. The East of old has 
been the hemisphere wherein col- 
our reigned triumphant; doubtless, 
chiefly, the inherent attribute of a 
people whose literature was ever 
lighted in the hues of volaptuous 
romance. Bnt it is evident, what- 
ever be the colouring of the fancy, 
the colour of the fabric cannot be 
more brilliant than native dyes will 
make it. These Oriental dyes, we 
may rest assured, could we find 
them, would prove of utmost lustre, 
Now, in the Report of the Juries 
for the Exhibition of 1851 we find 
under the head “East India” this 
entry: “ Large and highly valuable 
collection of dye-stuffs and colour- 
ing matters. Little or nothing 
known of many of these dyes. 
Several evidently ,rich in colour. 
May be easily had in large quanti- 
ties at comparatively low prices.” 
Again, especially at the present 
moment, the following items touch- 
ing Indian cotton are suggestive, 
an Eastern product which must ne- 
cessarily receive further illustration 
in the present Exhibition. We 
quote from the same Report:— 
“Large and highly interesting col- 
lection of raw cotton. Statistics 
relative to the cultivation, con- 
sumption, and exportation of cot- 
ton. Chief varieties of cotton in- 
digenous to India. Cotton yarns.” 
We cannot, in fact, better exemplify 
certain of the uses to which the 
Exhibition of 1862 will not fail 
to minister, than by still further 
extracts touching the contributions 
from India in 1851. We accord- 
ingly direct attention to the fol- 
lowing:—“ Collection of the vari- 
ous woods, the most extensive in 
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the Exhibition. Remarkable for 
the large number of specimens, and 
their excellence. Valuable practi- 
cal information to be gained by 
their examination. List of the 
woods contributed by the Indian 
Government. Sample of raw silk 
exhibited by the Indian Department. 
Finee and illustrative specimens of 
horns and antlers. Varieties of spe- 
cimens of elephants’ tusks. Finest 
quality of pearls produced by the 
bivalve of the Indian seas—speci- 
mens exhibited. Fine specimens 
of shells yielding mother-of-pearl. 
Fine examples of cameo shells and 
coral in the Indian collection. 
General remarks on the exhibition 
of manufactured silks from the 
East Indies.” We might, of 
course, indefinitely multiply such 
quotations. It were easy to slow 
that Alg ria, Egypt, Turkey, Ca- 
nada, and: Australia can each bring 
to the market of the world raw 
materials which shall enhance the 
utility of our manufactures and 
the beauty of our arts. It is inte- 
resting sometimes thus to see how 
the wilds of unreclaimed nature 
succour the wants of the most high- 
ly cultivated portions of the globe: 
—to know how savage life may 
serve the ways of civilised commu- 
nities—how the reeds which stand 
by the solitary river, how the grass 
which waves in the pathless prairie, 
or the tree which blossoms in the 
trackless forest, may be brought to 
a great exhibition on the banks of 
the Seine or the Thames, and made 
to bear honourable service in the 
cause of civilised humanity. And 
there is now especially one want 
long felt which we shall expect the 
coming Exhibition to supply. That 
clean paper should, be dependent 
upon dirty rags, seemed at best 
an indignity for so noble a com- 
modity; but when rags are not 
forthcoming, to indignity is added 
misfortune. We shall hope, then, 
that the undiscovered resources of 
some undeveloped land may yet 
give to paper the boon possessed 
by every other manufacture—a raw 
material. Thus one more example 
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may possibly be affurded of the 
deserts of the earth made tributary 
to the high necessities of man, 
when the reed, and the rush, and 
the simple grass, which held com- 
mune with nought but rain and 
wind and scorching sun, shall be 
transmuted into the broadsheet 
whereon is printed the wisdom of 
senators, wafted again to the ends 
of the earth! In these days, when 


decay has to give place to crea- 
tion, a converse is often suggested 
to the now hackneyed lines— 
“ Imperial 
clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind 


Cesar, dead, and turned to 
away. 

We have hitherto spokén not so 
much of Arts and Manufactures 
as of the raw products from which 
they take their origin. We have 
seen that the diversities of soil, 
climate, geographical position— 
those elements, in short, which con- 
stitute the physical geography of 

country—give to each nation @ 

osition sure and specific in the 

commerce and competition of the 
world,.which it is not’ likely will be 
materially assailed. Thus Mr. Cole, 
in his report on fhe Paris Exhibi- 
tion, writes as follows: 

“Tt would seem that any influenee 
which international exhibitions may 
exert on manufacturing industry must 
be comparatively trifling when balanced 
against the natural resources, the cli- 
mate, the geographical position, and the 
character of the people of a country. 
So long as the United Kingdom enjoys 
its present advantages in possessing 
great mineral resources, as well as those 
facilities of transport which arise from 
its insular position, and the physical 
energy of its people does not decline, it 
would seem to follow that no result but 
a highly beneficial one would ensue from 
that extended publicity of its produc- 
tions which is conferred by these exhi- 
bitions. Looking to the particular cir- 
cumstances of France, the commercial 
tendencies of the two countries would 
seem to promise much less actual com- 
petition in like productions than the 
increased exchange of different produc- 
tions peculiar to each country. Whilst 
we export our iron and coal to France, 
she in return might send us her wines, 
silks, and all kinds of articles connected 
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with the luxuries of civilised life. It is 
as unlikely as it would be fruitless that 
the two countries should struggle to 
change the natural tendencies of their 
productive powers. International ex- 
hibitions will extend and hasten the 
development of the productive industry 
of all nations, but they are not likely to 


counteract those natural laws which are. 


regulated by the climate, the physical 
condition, and even the political insti- 
tutions of each. Almost every nation 
has something peculiar to itself which 
is useful to another, and it is the in- 
creased ease of interchange which inter- 
national exhibitions chiefly promote.”— 
Reports on the Paris Universal Exhibi- 
tion, presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by command of her Majesty. 


We have, as already said, hither- 
to spoken of raw materials ; we must 
now turn to manufactured products. 
The supremacy of €ngland arises 
jointly from the bounty of nature 
and the energy of man—from the 
richness of her mineral resources, 
coupled with the untiring industry 
of her inhabitants. In these islands, 
for example, Providence has kindly 
arranged one of its happiest correla- 
tions; in a certain geological strata is 
placed coal, in the next the iron for 
the coal to smelt, and on the surface 
is found a race of people nervous, 
hard-working, and skilled, ready to 
transmute the raw material into the 
manufactured commodity. This is 
one instance; others might be ad- 
duced. Our potteries, woollen ma- 
nufactures, and eotton fabrics, have 
long throughout the entire world 
testified to the industry, the ingen- 
uity, and the business capability of 
our people. This, our ancient su- 
premacy, like the dominion of ocean, 
is no mere accident; it has been won 
honestly, and fought for bravely, 
and it will endure so long as Eng- 
land remains trae, as she ever has 
been, to her own genius and the 
benefits conferred by her unrivalled 
position. Still it must be admitted 
that, especially in years gone by, a 
dread, not wholly unfounded, was 
entertained, that foreign nations 
would, little by little, steal know- 
ledge, acquire skill, and thus, in the 
end, dispense with our assistance, 
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and manufacture’ for themselves 
International exhibitions, as we 
have already said, treat these threats 
with proud contempt. A defiant 
challenge is given. We English 
will, at Jeast in our staple manufac- 
tures, beat you foreigners hollow. 
We will compel you to buy in our 
markets, Shut up your manufac- 
tories, then, and be reconciled to 
the vocation of growing sour wines 
on sunny hill-sides. 

But the fight, it cannot be denied, 
is thus made fierce, though, by its 
very terms, of course friendly. One 
country openly proclaims to its next- 
door neighbour, We will thrash you, 
drive you from every market in the 
earth, starve you, even kill you, all 
for the good of humanity, and in the 
This 
sounds manly and heroic, and espe- 
cially good-natured, on the part: of 
those who suffer. But progress is 
now the watchword of the nations 
—progress through science, progress 
through art—a progress ever sure 
in the growing intelligence and the 
nobly-directed energies of the peo- 
ple. We need not repeat that in 
the first Great Exhibition England 
displayed well. Four years later, in 
Paris, Mr. Cole reports, “ almost 
every branch of national industry 
has shown progressive improvement 
since 1851.” A confident opinion is 
entertained by competent authori- 
ties that a still further advance will 
mark the Exhibition of 1862. 

A contest of nations, we need 
scarcely say, is a conflict of civilisa- 
tions; and civilisation in its power 
and progress is the offspring of 
knowledge; and knowledge in turn’ 
has now grown into the mature and 
definite forms of science and of 
art. International exhibitions have 
taught us this useful lesson—that 
we Englishmen possess no excla- 
sive monopoly of inventive genius 
and practical skill, that our people 
cannot safely rely on untatored in- 
tuition or immediate inspiration, but 
that to advance upon, or even to 
maintain, our won position, we must 
cultivate those sciences and apply 
those arts which are daily making. 
labour more economic, and manu- 
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facturers more skilful. Various Par- 
liamentary inquiries, especially the 
Report upon Arts and Manufactures 
in 1886, Lad long brought to the 
knowledge of the few the efforts 
made by foreign nations in the in- 
dustrial education of their people; 
but it was not till the first Interna- 
tional Exhibition that the entire 
country awoke to the consciousness 
that the English artisan had been 
denied advantages long enjoyed by 
foreign -competitors. We find it 
stated in the ‘Second Report of 
the Commissioners for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, that “it had long 
been a principle of foreign States 
that the application of science and 
art to production would more than 


balance a greater cheapness in raw, 


material ; and that the increased fa- 
cilities of locomotion rendered the 
latter of less value as an element of 
manufacture, while it enabled the 
experience of other nations to be 
more readily acquired, and conse- 
quently would, in process of time, 
‘convert industrial competition into 
one involving the most economical 
application of natural forces.” Dr. 
Playfair, in his lecture on the indus- 
trial instruction enjoyed by Contin- 
ental states, shows that in polytechnic 
schools, schools of mines, schools of 
trade and design, the middle and 
labouring classes are taught mathe- 
matics, natural science, theoretic and 
applied art, with the express pur- 
pose of improving staple manufac- 
tures, and adding to the productive 
resources of the several countries. 
We learn that in France the Eeole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures, 
though a private institution, edu- 
cates annually, in the highest 
branches of applied science and art, 
800 pupils; that its influence on 
industry has been found so import- 
ant that the Government and the 
Councils-General of twenty-nine 
departments have established in 
connection with it exhibitions for 
the instruction of poor students 
endowed with extraordinary talent. 
We are further informed that the 
pupils from this academy obtain im- 
‘mediate employment ;*that already, 
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in 1852, above 500 of its scholars 
were known to be holding important 
positions in almost every part of 
the world. This is one example 
among many of the good seed which 
has been so long and so carefully 
sown upon the fields of Europe— 
seed which, as the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 abundantly testified, had 
in ornamental arts and utilitarian 
manufactures pushed into flower 
and ripened into frait. 

We need scarcely remind our 
readers that the first International 
Exhibition was the conception of 
that Prince whose death we mourn, 
and whose loss in the necessities of 
the future we shall in each recurring 
year more fully know. It was the 
Prince Consort who felt that’ the 
time had arrived for a great inter- 
national congress of arts and manu- 
factures. The*verdict of the world 
was accordingly taken. In natural 
resources, and in the power of pro- 
duction, England found no rival. In 
the application, however, of science 
and art to industry, other nations 
had made advances which threaten- 
ed our supremacy. The danger was 
great, even imminent, and a remedy 
for the evil must be found. The 
Exhibition had exposed our defi- 
ciencies; the Exhibition itself for- 
tunately furnished means for escape. 
Information, the clearest and the 
fullest, was no longer wanting, and 
moneyed resources, in the surplus of 
£170,000, were already in hand. 
What was the wisest course to take? 
what the plans or institutions which 
would best supply the requirements 
of the country? Among other sug- 
gestions which came from the pro- 
vinces, the Commissioners deemed 
memorials from the important 
manufacturing and commercial 
towns of Birmingham, Bristol, Hali- 
fax, Hull, Oldham, Sheffield, and 
the Staffordshire Potteries, specially 
worthy of attention. These ad- 
dresses, one and all, showed that 
the authorities throughout the 
country best qualified to form a 
just opinion, were impressed with 
the importance of founding institu- 
tions expressly for the purpose of 
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. instracting our artisans in the prin- 
ciples of those sciences and arts upon 
which our native industries depend. 
“These applications,” states the Sec- 
ond Report of the Commissioners— 
“these applications, and the general 
tone of public feeling, have confirm- 
ed the views of the Commissioners, 
as before expressed to her Majesty, 
that the requirement most felt by 
the country is an institation which, 
in the words already employed, 
should ‘serve to increase the means 
of industrial education, and extend 
the influence of science and art 
upon productive industry. We 
are of opinion that, if the surplus 
were applied in furtherance of one 
large institution devoted to the 
purposes of instruction, adequate 
for the extended wants of indus- 
try, and in connection with similar 
institutions in the provinces, it 
would be productive of important 
results.” 

Our readers, we presume, are all 
aware that, in accordance with tle 
above opinion, the Government 
“ Department of Science and Art” 
was constituted. “The School of 
Mines,” ‘the Museum of Practical 
Geology,” also “Trade Schools” in 
the provinces, were united for the 
benefit of the whole kingdom in 
mutual action and co-operation. In 
like manner, for the art instruction 
of the people, a central school was 
established, first at Marlborough 
House, then removed to South Ken- 
sington, where advanced students, 
endowed with small scholarships, 
might be trained for masters. The 
eighth annual ‘ Report of the Science 
and Art Department of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education,’ 
presented to both Houses of Par- 
jiament during last session, pro- 
nounces “the state of this school, 
and of the teaching in connection 
with it, satisfactory. Sixty-eight 
students in training to become 
teachers have received allowances, 
and forty have attended the classes 
free: twelve have been appointed 
to masterships during the year.” 
By the same Report it appears that 
the number of affiliated schools in 
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the provinces and in the metropo- 
litan districts now reaches eighty- 
six; and the total number of 
scholars under instruction nearly 
ninety thousand. The develop- 
ment of the system has been rapid. 
In the year 1853 the number of. 
schools wus only twenty, and the 
total number of scholars not quite 
‘ten thousand. 

Of this grand scheme of eda- 
cation, the ExhfBition of 1851 was 
as we have said, the origin ; and 
now the Exhibition of 1862 will 
prove the test of its success. The 
existing want we have already 
stated, the efficacy of the remedy 
remains to be seen. In the Lon- 
don Exhibition, British manufac- 
turers showed superiority both in, 
cheapness and quality. In Paris 
they maintained positively and re- 
latively the same position. More- 
over, in the interval between 1851 
and 1855, a palpable advance was 
acknowledged on all hands to have 
been made in many British manu- 
factures which demanded artistic 
decoration. Still it was felt that 
the time which had elapsed was too 
short to yield any decided results. 
The schools of art have now, how- 
ever, been in operation for ten 
years, and it remains to be seen 
whether our manufacturers have be- 
come less dependent upon foreign 
artists; whether the designs which 
they execute—whether the woollen 
goods, cotton fabrics, iron-castings, 
earthen mouldings, which proceed 
from our factories and workshops 
—evince a higher and a purer taste, 
a juster appreciation, and a more 
accurate knowledge of the true 
principles of decoration. 

The exhibition of 1862, it is an- 
ticipated by persons best qualified 
to form an opinion, will show that 
each one of our national products has 
reaped benefit from the organized- 
system of Government instruction 
already described. The summary 
which Mr. Redgrave appended to 
his Report in 1855 will, we are per- 
suaded, receive still further em- 
phasis when he shall pass final 
judgment in 1862. “It may be’ 
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permitted to me,” says Mr. Red- 
grave, “to sum up my remarks with 
the expression of a belief that the 
Paris Exhibition showed evidence 
of a great general progress in 
English manufactures towards good 
taste, and that, if we are still be- 
hind France in this respect, we are 
behind no other European nation.” 
The contest for supremacy, in fact, 
will chiefly lie, as we have already 
said, between the two nations 
which stand in other respects fore- 
most in. the ranks of modern civil- 
isation. Between the neighbouring 
countries of England and France, 
indeed, subsists a similarity which 
gives the basis for comparison; 
and yet more apparent, perhaps, 
are the marked points of differ- 
ence, opening wide fields both for 
mutual aid and antagonism. In 
these days of the community of 
nations, the bonds of sympathy are 
drawn closer, but we doubt whether 
the fusion wrought even by cosmo- 
politan exhibitions can ever merge 
the distinctive characteristics which 
severally distinguish, the French- 
man and the Englishman. As are 
the people, such are their products. 
An English manafacturer gives ex- 
pression to his zsthetic aspirations 
in a piece of stout calico, printed in 
fast colours. A Frenchman symbol- 
ises his artistic faith in a ribbon 
from the Jooms of Lyons. The 
gossamer fabrics found in Paris are 
elegant and light as the manners 
which adorn society—clear as the 
air the people breathe, brilliant as 
the sky which canopies their head. 
On the other hand, the goods which 
are the staple commodities of Eng- 
land seem rather to indicate a 
people rich and well to do, a 

pe intent upon making their 
omes snug and comfortable, a 
people enjoying a perpetual feast 
of roast-beef and plum-pudding, 
yet living under hourly apprehen- 
sion of “the greatcoat weather,” 
said to have been always sug- 
gested in the skies of our Eng- 
lish Oonstable. © But though in 
some points Frenchmen get the 
dest of us, even in artistic decora- 
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tion we have at least the advan- 
tage of sobriety. And here again 
is found a perfect consonance be- 
tween the genius of a nation and 
the character of its manufactures, 
The French style of ornament is 
capricious and fantastic as the 
people are fickle; it is as lawless 
as the spirit of revolution, as far 
from nature as a proverbially arti- 
ficial civilisation can desire. The 
English mode, as we have said, is 
more sober, more within the limits 
of propriety, and, if less command- 
ing in originating genius, is at all 
events more commendable in taste. 
The conflict waged between the two 
nations in their arts and manufac- 
tures, involves, indeed, not a mere 
minor appliance or application, but 
broad and governing principles. 
The French are ever aggressive. 
Their language tends to the univer- 
sal, their fashions rule the capitals 
of Europe, their school of painting 
is as penetrating as their diplomacy. 
In like manner we shall! find in the 
present Exhibition that among the 
nations of Europe French taste is 
paramount, that in the world’s arts 
and manutactures French principles 
and practice have made themselves 
a tyranny. Now, even in matters 
of taste, it should be, and in some 
degree is, the special prerogative of 
England to assert an independence, 
We shall now, then, immediately 
proceed to show in brief upon what 
sound foundation of late years the 
English people have been indus- 
triously building a true school of 
decoration. The system, we are 
glad to say, is diametrically  op- 
posed to that of the French. The 
styles of Louis Quatorze and Louis 
Quinze glory in the exuberance of 
the wildest fantasy. In those days 
the chastity of nature was violated 
by the wanton passions of a volup- 
tuous art. Unbridled excess and 
meretricious adornings seemed ex- 
pressly designed to pander to a 
court crowded with courtesans. 
Mirrors set to catch the dazzling 
flicker of chandeliers; a bravura of 
dine, convex, concave, round, and 
hollow; satyrs soliciting nymphs; 
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a ricocco of richest gold ornament, 
like to confused and‘ outpoured cor- 
nucopis for prodigal abundance,— 
such is the triumph of that essen- 
tially French style, which is never 
content till it has made even a sim- 
ple sideboard blaze against a wall 
as the transformation-scene of a 
Christmas pantomime. This, the 
glory of the French school of decora- 
tion, is an excess which, like other 
sins, proves but too alluring. A pur- 
chaser, it would appear, who feels 
the gold heavy in his pocket, expects 
to see it thick upon his furniture. 
And thus men, even in this country; 
grown suddenly rich, stick as it 
were their glittering sovereigns on 
the wall, as savages farther from 
from home are known to hang the 
current coins to the ear. We give 
notice that in the present Exhibition 
all such barbarism must be denounced. 
If critics have an office, it is to 
save the public from such seducing 
snares, 

Thus French designs, whatever 
be the material or the object form- 
ing the basis of decoration, are apt 
to run into the sin of extrava- 
gance. As a contrast, the English 
style inaugurated by the Govern- 
ment schools is marked by more 
seemly moderation. And here again 
subsists the usual correspondence 
between a people and its arts. The 
English are essentially practical and 
common-sense, and so likewise are 
their arts and manufactures, A 
treatise might here be written on 
the true principles of design, but a 
few lines must now suffice. The 
general sight-seeing public, if they 
are to profit by the present Exhi- 
bition, must have guidance—some 
canons of criticism to jadge by; and 
we know of no method more sound 
or more simple than the one taught 
in the schools of South Kensington. 
The principles there inculcated are 
set forth clearly by Mr. Redgrave in 
his Report before referred to, and 
we shall now proceed to give the 
system in summary, which will pro- 
bably form the basis upon which 
English authorities will, in the Ex- 
hibition, form their adjudication. 
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Mr. Redgrave sums up the Govern- 
ment curriculum in the five following 
propositions :— 

“First, That style implies some do- 
minating influence, reflecting the mind 
of the age in all its works, and there- 
fore presumes a certain unity of char- 
acter throughout. Secondly, That the 
primary elements of style are construc- 
tive, and that the design of a work must 
have regard to construction, and conse- 
quently to proper use of materials, prior 
to the consideration of its ornamental 
decoration. Thirdly, That as construe- 
tion necessarily implies a purpose, utility 
must have the precedence of decoration. 
Fourthly, As construction necessitates a 
proper consideration of materials, and 
as each material has its own mode of 
manipulation, and is wrought by sepa- 
rate and varied processes, design must 
be bad which applies indiscriminately 
the same constructive forms or orna- 
mental treatments to materials differing 
in their nature and application. Fifthly, 
That as the greater regulates the lesser, 
the building should determine the style, 
and all which it contains of furniture 
or decoration should conform to its cha- 
teristics; and thus there would be a 
proper uniformity of style throughout, 
and a subordination of all inferior ob- 


jects to one another and to the whole.” 


These propositions define the 
true principles of style in the ab- 
stract; but constructive and decor- 
ative art has likewise its historic 
antecedents, its separate historic 
schools. These eras and systems, 
infinite in detail and variety, may, 
for convenience, be thrown into 
three great families,—the Classic ; 
the revived classic or Roman of the 
middle ages usually termed the 
Renaissance; and, lastly, the Gothic.* 
Now architecture is the earliest of 
arts, if we may be allowed to forget 
the fig-leaf structures of our first . 
parents, because it arises in man’s 
original necessity, the need of a 
shelter and habitation. From ar- 
chitecture then, as a root, are 
evolved, in historic and natural 
succession, sculpture, usefal and 
decorative furniture, tapestry, mo- 
saics, paintings, and other mural de- 
corations. Consequently it will be 


-seen that the three great historic 
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styles in which temples, palaces, 
and churches have been ever con- 
structed—the Classic, the Renaii- 
sance, and the Gothic—have almost 
of necessity impressed with corre- 
sponding characteristics the mani- 
fold arts and manufactures of all 
countries. It therefore becomes 
further manifest that, in determin- 
ing the merit of works submitted 
to international competition, ab- 
stract principles must be brought 
into a certain subjection to historic 
practice. Art, indeed, like creation 
herself, is a development, and the 
healthful product, whether in nature 
or in manufacture, has ever observed 
the laws of vital growth. More- 
over, art is as it were a mirrored 
nature; and herein a further and a 
final principle invites a moment’s 
consideration. How shall nature 
be treated? Shali she be copied 
literally, just as she is, or may she, as 
the term is, be conventionalised ?” 
The former system has obtained in 
France, the latter is the mode 
adopted in England. Thus a French 
carpet or paperhanging is crowded 
with bouquets of flowers and baskets 
of fruits. In the Paris Exhibition 
were bookcases and other articles of 
furniture covered by carved creepers 
of nondescript species, with the 
leaves of a convolvulus, the buds of a 
rose, the flowers of a fuchsia, and 
berries of the ivy. In a somewhat 
different style a jardiniére was treated 
as a ruined chateau, the flowers in- 
tended to be displayed as growing 
from the dilapidated roof. Against 
such excesses, committed under the 
plea of “naturalism,” the English 
system, as authorised at South Ken- 
sington, strongly protests. Such 
examples are but nature run riot. 
True art demands that the wild 
ways of creation should be tamed, 
her wayward growth trained in sub- 
servience to man’s uses, and made 
subject to the laws of constructive 
decorum. 

We will conclude the present 
article with a few remarks on the 
statues and paintings which will 
constitute the -chief attraction of 
the Exhibition. We need not re- 
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mind our readers, that in this 
country pictures are now, for the 
first time, brought within the range 
of international competition. In 
France, however, the experiment is 
not untried. In the last Lxposi- 
tion Universelle, 5128 pictures were 
congregated, and twenty-five na- 
tions represented. The countries 
entering upon the contest extended 
from Norway and Sweden in the 
north, to the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies in the south; frum Mexico 
and Peru in the far west, to Turkey 
in the east. The works themselves, 
moreover, were not less important 
than numerous. The _ collection 
comprised pictures of gigantic pro- 
portions, sixty feet in length, scenic 
and bold in treatment; the side-gal- 
leries contained cabinet gems, min- 
ute, delicate, and highly wrought. 
The subjects and style of art were 
likewise equally diversified. Schools 
sacred were contrasted with schools 
secular; high historic art found a 
set-off in the lowest genre, and land- 
scapes of bold broad dash were met 
by the littleness of the English Pre- 
Raphaelite finish, This great ex- 
periment, made for the first time in 
Paris, will now be put to a second 
trial in London, with this differ- 
ence: in 1855 the competition was 
among the living only, in 1862 
the illustrious dead are also sum- 
moned. One hundred years has 
been fixed by the English school 
as its historic limit, thus appropri- 
ately including and dating from 
Hogarth. Other countries have in 
like manner determfned the point 
of departure, according to the seve- 
ral exigencies of their national art. 
Thus in the present year will it be 
made possible, not only to deter- 
mine present results, but to trace 
back anterior » causes; thus the 
contest will not only extend over 
vast territories of geographic space, 
but will reach across fields of by- 
gone time; climate, and race, and 
epoch, each giving a specific char- 
acter; the landscape of the north- 
ern fiord, regged and grand, the 
sky of the south, sunny and serene; 
some peoples hardy, prosaic, and 
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self-restrained, others sensitive, ima- 
ginatjve, and luxurions ; some eras 
simple, virtuous, and severe, other 
periods sumptuous, vicious, and su- 
pine: these are the influences brought 
in competition, such the elements 
which must be carefully calculated in 
our ultimate estimate of the world’s 
congregated arts. 

To describe every picture, to 
designate every minor school, will 
of course be impracticable. Fortu- 
nately the vast and varied collec- 
tion admits of simpler treatment. It 
will be found that the multitadinous 
nationalities may, without injustice 
to individual pretensions, be classi- 
fied under three or four heads. The 
entire world, in fact, contains but 
three extant schools—~the French, 
the German, and the English. Thus 
some natious, which take rank as 
first-class Powers, can, in the realms 
of art, claim no individual exist- 
ence. As Peter the Great visited 
other nations to learn the warlike 
and industrial arts befitting modern 
civilisation, so Russian artists come 
to the more southern states of 
Europe, and have thus acquired 
a manner originallf not indigenous 
to their northern latitudes. Prussia 
and Austria, likewise, will have to 
surrender somewhat of their over- 
jealous and inordinate pretensions, 
and share with other and minor 
German states the honours which 
pertain to the collective Teutonic 
arts: Again, French influence will 
be found in the sphere of painting, 
_ no Iess than in the province of manu- 
factures, aggressive and aggrandis- 
ing. Spain has thus in art fallen 
a prey to French influence ; Ma- 
drazo, directly or indirectly, owes 
probably more to Paris than to Ma- 
drid. The school of Belgium can 
lay better claim to distinct nation- 
ality, but still the art of that coun- 
try, like her political integrity, is in 
danger of absorption, As for Italy, 
the Great Napoleon introduced his 
Code, and with it the art of David, 
a style which the Revolution had 
already made dominant. Thus Ben- 
venuti and. Sabatelli, in pictures 
seen at Florence and Arezzo, hold 
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the saine relation to the French art 
of the last century, which Italian 
cookery now bear§ to a dinner at the 
“ Trois Fréres.” Italian arts, from 
those of the cook to the milliner, 
consist, indeed, in little more than the 
spoiling of what the French had al- 
ready made perfect. Thus, as we 
have said, there remain but three dis- 
tinct national schools—the French, 
the German, and the English, with a 
possible reserve in favour of the 
Belgian. ‘ 

We have not now space ,to ana- 
lyse or describe the class: of pic- 
tures probably contributed by these 
and other nations. The Exhibi- 
tions in London, to which, of late 
years, the public has grown accus- 
tomed in the French and German 
galleries, will in some small-degree 
indicate the character of the works 
in the much grander collection of 
the present year. In the general, 
it may be stated that the French 
succeed, at least after their own 
peculiar fashion, in whatever they 
choose to attempt. French art is 
indeed as varied.as her people are 
versatile. A French painter can 
commonly boast of as many man- 
ners aS moods, can extemporise a 
picture with the same facility he 
can write a feuilleton. What he 
shall do next is at the mere hazard 
of a genius grown reckless. Biard, 
for example, may paint a slave-ship, 
or a scene from Gulliver; Dela- 
croix, Dante and Virgil, or a lion-. 
hunt ; Dechamps, the history of 
Sampson, or the adventures of 
Don Quixote. Some of the great 
men, however, are more con- 
stant. Ingres, the hero, of the 
historic, the painter of ‘* Homer 
Deified” and ‘The Apotheosis of 
Napoleon,’ works well known to 
Paris, is uniform in his severe, for- 
bidding grandeur. Delaro¢he and 
Ary Schetier, who were both absent 
in the ZHxposition of Paris, but are 
not always wanting in the Exhibi- 
tions and Art-Treasures of England, 
are also ever true to the laws of 
exalted genius. These three great 
artists, Ingres, Delaroche, and Ary 
Scheffer, seek for high expression 
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through ideal form, and belong es- 
sentially to the school of drawing, 
as distinguished from masters in 
whom colour, light, shade, and mere 
pictorial effect, are dominant; a 
school of which Raphael and 
Michael Angelo were in Italy the 
leaders. In lower rank follow 
Horace Vernet, Yvon, and others, 
painters who are the Alexandre 
Dumas and the Engene Sue of 
pictorial art, great in melodrama 
and sensation —artists, indeed, not 
to be gurpassed for graphic force 
and pictorial plot. The number of 
French painters is in fact legion, 
and we cannot attempt their enu- 
meration. Bat we must not wholly 
pass by a certain class of brilliant 
little pictures “de société,” works 
sparkling in detail and pointed in 
incident, wherein Meissonnier and 
others are without rival, even 
among the Dutch of a past epoch. 
Thus French art is of itself a world 
complete and many-sided ; an 
art, if not always to be praised 
for its proprieties, yet certainly to 
be admired for its power. No 
wonder that other nations are found 
affiliated with this great school; 
no marvel that Parisian art has thus 
grown cosmopolitan. 

The German school was in Paris 
inadequately represented. Cornelius 
and Kaulbach were seen only in 
cartoons; Overbeck did not con- 
tribute a single picture—frescoes, 
indeed, cannot become itinerant. 
Hence it is probable that in Londen, 
in like manner, the grand and am- 
bitious genius of Germany will be 
seen only on a minor scale. The 
present centres of Teutonic art are 
Dasseldorf, Berlin, and Munich. 
The great painters of the modern 
revival are Overbeck, Veit, Sha- 
dow, Oornelius, Hess, Kaulbach, 
Maller, and Ittenbach, the apostles 
and disciples of so-called Christian 
art.* Lessing, well known by his 
great work, ‘ Huss before the Oouncil 
of Constance,’ in the Stadel Insti- 
tute of Frankfort, is the champion of 
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Protestantisn. This modern Ger- 
man school is distinguished from 
the French and the English by well- 
defined characteristics. The French 
paint man acting; the Germans 
man thinking; the French artist 
is apt to take the world as he finds 
it; German painters, like German 
authors, speculate, refine, and ideal- 
ise. German art is, in short, like 
German literature, addicted to me- 
taphysics, and is tainted by an 
excess of self-consciousness ; and 
thus it holds often but too shadowy 
relation with nature and the ex- 
ternal world. The school of Dus- 
seldorf is of course known as one 
of the chief centres of modern art. 
It is the cradle of German spiritual- 
ism. Yet likewise it has given 
birth and shelter to noble land- 
scape. Scandinavian students flock 
to Dnasseldorf; and the artists of 
Dusseldorf in turn love to roam 
among the fiords and mountain 
wilds of Norway. The landscapes 
of Leu, Achenbach, and others, have 
indeed long acquired European repute, 
and adorn many of the private collec- 
tions in this country. 

The characterfstics of our Eng- 
lish school are too well known, at 
least in this country, to require 
special comment; suffice it to say 
that the chief among our native 
artists will be seen in the present 
Exhibition to full advantage. The 
series will commence with Hogarth, 
represented by the ‘ Marriage a la 
Mode,’ the ‘ March to Finchley,’ and 
‘the Harlot’s Progress,’ - Reynolds 
will be represented by upwards of 
thirty works ; Gainsborough and 
Constable by about a dozen ; Turner 
by ten; Wilkie by fourteen; Wil- 
son and Bonington by six; Muller 
by five; Lawrence by eight; Etty 
by ten; and Leslie by twelve. 
Martin can be seen in his ‘ Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast;’ Danby in the ‘ Pas- 
sage of the Red Sea, and ‘ The 
Opening of the Sixth Seal ;’ Hil- 
ton by ‘ The Crucifixion ;? West by 
‘The Death of Wolfe;’ Haydon by 





* For more detailed description of the Modern German school, see ‘ Munich 
and its School of Christian Art,’ Blackwood’s Magazine, May 1860. 
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‘The Jadgment of Solomon,’ per- 
haps his greatest work; Stothard 
by ‘The Canterbury Piigrimage.’ 
Among living artists, the President 
of the Royal Academy, Sir Charles 
Eastlake, will send ‘ The Escape of 
Francesco Carrara,’ ‘ Christ Blessing 
Little Children,’ and the ‘ Greek 
Fogitives from Scio.’ Mr. Ward is 
represented by ‘The Antechamber 
of Whitehall—exhibited in the last 
Academy—‘ The Fall of Clarendon,’ 
and ‘Charlotte Corday going to 
Execution ;’ Mr. Poole by ‘Solomon 
Eagles; Mr. Redgrave by ‘ Quentin 
Matsys ;’ Mr. Mulready by ‘ The 
Bathers’ and ‘The Wedding-Gown ;’ 
Mr. O’Neil by ‘ Eastward Ho!’ Mr. 
Maclise by ‘Caxton’ and ‘The 
Banquet Scene in Macbeth; Mr. 
Frith by ‘The Ramsgate Sands ;’ 
Mr. Elmore by ‘ The Tuileries ;) Mr. 
Solomon by ‘ Waiting for the Ver- 
dict ;? Mr. Goodall by ‘ Felice Bal- 
larin;’ Sir Edwin Landseer by 
* Bolton Abbey ;’ Mr. Roberts by 
‘The Ruins of Baalbec;’ and Mr. 
Stanfield by ‘The Abandoned’ and 
‘French Troops Crossing the Tyrol.’ 
Of pre-Raphaelite pictures we shall 
have ‘Apple Blossoms,’ ‘ Autumn 
Leaves,’ ‘The Vale of Rest,’ ‘ The 
Light of the World,’ and ‘The Dead 
Stone-Breaker.’ Our EnglishSchool, 
then, both in its past history and 
its present position, will, as we have 
said, be fairly and fally represented. 
The value of the Fine Arts section, 
the province of the picture-galleries 
in the wide range and collective 
purpose of the entire International 
Exhibition, cannot be better in- 
.dicated than in the words of Mr. 
Redgrave. In his Report on the 
Paris Exposition he thus writes: 
“Tt may be allowed to speak of the 
great value of the Fine Art section of 
the Universal Exhibition as afford- 
ing a means of making the various 
contributing nations acquainted 
with their relative progress and 
standing in art, and of doing away 
with many traditional errors and 
national prejudices. Herein it was 
seen that art was not limited to any 
clime or country—countries far 
north sending works of genius 
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which were wanting from Italy, the 
land of their birthplace. In this 
collective exhibition the students of 
art could see and weigh the relative 
merits and defects of the modern 
schools in invention, imagination, 
form, colour, and execution; and 
each learning of each, it may be 
hoped that greater general excel- 
lence will be the result. Nor will 
its effects be lost on the industries 
of the various lands, since there can 
be little doubt that the industrial 
arts in any country progress with 
the advance in fine art, and decline 
with its decline; and that the na- 
tion that would add taste to skill 
in its manufactures can little hope 
to do so unless by a general and 
generous cultivation of tle arts.” 
British sculpture will contribute 
from eighty to a hundred figures in 
marble, about twenty works in 
plaster, and fifty busts. Nine im- 
portant groups from the Mansion- 
House have been liberally lent. Of 
deceased sculptors Flaxman and 
Wyatt will each be seen in one or 
more works. Among the living, 
Mr. Gibson from Rome sends _ his 
‘Cupid, ‘ Venus,’ and ‘ Pandora ;’ 
Mr. Gatley a large and very remark- 
able bas-relief, ‘ The Overthrow of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea,;’ and Miss 
Hosmer, one of her latest and most 
successful figures, ‘ Zenobia crowned 
as Queen, and chained as Captive.’ 
The public in some of these 
works will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of determining a point al- 
ready much debated, the propriety 
of coloured statues. Mr. Gibson, it 
is well known, strongly defends the 
use of a conventional colour—not 
naturalistic, be it remembered—as 
consonant with the practice of the 
Greeks, and consistent with the 
principles of correct taste. The 
question is of course beset with 
many difficulties, and’ may perhaps 
in the end be resolved into a matter 
of circumstance and detail. This 
much at least must be conceded, 
that absolute and positive white 
appears crude, and is often even 
offensive. Sculptors frequently, it 
is well known, prefer marbles of a 
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creamy tint ; the ancients introduced 
into some of their famed works 
ivory, jewels, and gold; and the 
use of bronze in all countries and 
epochs sufficiently shows that the 
uncompromising advocates of white 
marble have little upon which to 
rely save modern practice and pre- 
judice. Still it cannot be doubted 
that white, with its modest light 
and shade, is safest, and to the 
varied and frequently undefined 
circumstances of situation gene- 
rally the best suited.’ The whole 
question of colour, in fact, must be 
treated either boldly, or not handled 
at all. If a statue be tinted, so 
likewise must be the background 
and all accessories, otherwise the 
result cannot escape distressing dis- 
cord. Therefore, we again repeat, 
the practice for which Mr. Gibson 
and others contend is not so much 
# matter of abstract principle as of 
circumstance and detail; and until 
we are prepared to paint our archi- 
tecture, we shall probably decide to 
keep our statues within the limits of 
quiet greys, or, at most, of the unob- 
trusive tertiaries. The English eye 
certainly remains as yet averse to 
decided positives. Still, it must be 
admitted that of late years we 
have in chromatics made rapid ad- 
vances, and perhaps, ere the lapse 
of another decade, what is now 
merely in debate may have reach- 
ed decision. Colour, in its due dis- 
tribution and equal balance, has 
become matter of actual science 
and certainty. The discoveries of 
Chevreul in France are now com- 
mon to England and the world; 
and the present Exhibition will 
doubtless, not only in its statues, 
but also in its pictures, textile and 
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other manufactures, be made the 
field whereon the battle of red, 
yellow, and blue will once more be 
fought out. The decoration of the 
building itself, under the judicious 
direction of Mr. Crace, is likely to 
prove a success. Our school of 
English painting is, for colour, per- 
haps the first in modern Europe. 
Lurely there is no reason why in 
staple manufactures we should not 
show ourselves equally skilled. 

The nations are invited to a 
jubilee, but they will find the land 
in mourning. Imperial robes are 
turned to sackcloth, and she who 
bears the sceptre is bowed in sor- 
row. The congress of princes and 
peoples will want its chief. The 
head which directed in wisdom is 
now laid low. But great thoughts 
perish not, grand ideas live on as 
the heritage to survivors. The 
Prince whose loss we mourn, and 
whose memory we cherish, devoted 
no small portion of his life to the 
service of those arts which the Ex- 
hibition is designed to illustrate. 
His sagacious mind seized upon 
art, indeed, as an appointed means 
and an efficient agency to a people’s 
exalted culture. Science he loved, 
as the daughter of nature and a 
helpmate to man; and hence he 
sought, with a diligence that never 
wearied, with a knowledge which 
had scarcely its equal, to secure for 
the country of his adoption those 
high benefits to which science, art, 
and allied industry are ever found 
to minister. Be it our privilege 
and abiding duty to accomplish 
the ends for which he nobly lived. 
The International Exhibition was 
his fond ‘design. Si monumentum 
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CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: SALEM CHAPEL, 


PART III.——CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue events above narrated were 
all prefatory of the great success 
accomplished by Mr. Vincent in 
Carlingford. Indeed, the date of 
the young minister’s fame—fame 
which, as everybody acquainted 
with that town must be aware, was 
widely diffused beyond Carlingford 
itself, and even reached the metro- 
polis, and gladdened his Alma Mater 
at Homerton—-might almost be 
fixed by a reference to Lady Wes- 
tern’s housekeeping book, if she 
kept any, and the date of her last 
summer-party. That event threw 
the young Nonconformist into just 
the state of mind which was want- 
ed to quicken all the prejudices of 
his education, and give individual 
force to all the hereditary limits of 
thought in which he had been born. 
An attempt on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to repeal the Toleration 
Act, or reinstate the Test, could 
scarcely have prodaced a more per- 
manent and rapid effect than Lady 
Western’s neglect, and the total 
ignorance of Mr. Vincent displayed 
by polite society in Carlingford. 
No shame to him, It was precisely 
the same thing in private life which 
the other would have been in pub- 
lic. Repeal of the Toleration Act, 
or re-enactment of the Test, are 
things totally impossible; and when 
persecution is not to be appre- 
hended or hoped for, where but in 
the wrongs of a privileged class can 
the true zest of dissidence be found ? 
Mr. Vincent, who had received his 
dissenting principles as matters of 
doctrine, took up the familiar in- 
struments now with a rash of pri- 
vate feeling. Ile was not conscious 
of the power of that sentiment 
of injury and indignation which 
possessed him. He believed in his 
heart that he was but returning, after 
a temporary hallacination, to the 
true duties of his post; but the fact 
was, that this wound in the tender- 


est point—this general slight and 
indifference—pricked him forward 
in all that force of personal complaint 
which gives warmth and piquancy 
to a public grievance. The young 
man said nothing of Lady Western 
even to his dearest friend—tried 
not to think of her except by way 
of ‘imagining how she should one 
day hear of him, and know his 
name when it possessed a distinc- 
tion which neither the perpetual 
curate of St. Roque’s, nor any other 
figure in that local world, dared 
hope for. But with fiery zeal he 
flew to the question of Church and 
State, and set forth the wrongs 
which Christianity sustained from 
endowment, and the heinous evils 
of rich livings, episcopal palaces, 
and spiritual Jords. It was no 
mean or ungenerous argament 
which the young Nonconformist 
pursued in his fervour of youth and 
wounded self-regard. [t was the 
natural cry of a man who had en- 
tered life at a disadvantage, and chaf- 
ed, without knowing it, at all the 
phalanx of orders and classes above 
him, standing close in order to pre- 
vent his entrance. With eloquent 
fervour he expatiated upon the 
kingdom that was not of this world. 
If these words were true, what had 
the Church to do with worldly pos- 
sessions, rank, dignities, power? 
Was his Grace of Lambeth more 
like Paul the tentmaker than his 
holiness of Rome? Mr. Vincent went 
into the whole matter with genuine 
conviction, and confidence in his 
own statements. He believed and 
had been trained in it. In his 
heart he was persuaded that he 
himself, oft disgusted ard much 
misunderstood in his elected place 
at Salem Chapel, ministered the 
gospel more closely to his Master's 
appointment than the rector of Car- 
lingford, who was nominated by a 
college, or the curate of St. Roque’s, 
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who had his forty pounds a-year 
from a tiny ancient endowment, and 
was spending his own little fortune 
on his church and district. These 
men had joined God and mammon 
—they were in the pay of the State. 
Mr. Vincent thundered forth the 
lofty censures of an evangelist whom 
the State did not recognise, and 
with whom mammon had little 
enough to do. He brought forth all 
the weapons out of the Homerton 
armoury, new, bright, and dazzling ; 
and he did not know any more than 
his audience that he never would 
have wielded them so_heartily— 
perhaps would scarcely have taken 
them off the wall—but for the sud- 
den sting with whieh his own infe- 
rior place, and the existence of a 
privileged class doubly shut against 
his entranee, had quickened his 
personal consciousness. Such, how- 
ever, was the stimulus which woke 
the minister of Salem Chapel into 
action, and produced that series of 
‘Jeetures on Church and State which, 
as everybody knows, shook society 
in Carlingford to its very foun- 
dation. 

“ Now we've got a young man as 
is a credit to us,” said Tozer; “and 
now he’s warming to his work, as I 
was a little afraid of at first; for 
somehow I can’t say as I could see 
to my satisfaction, when he first 
come, that his heart was in it,—I 
say, now as we’ve got a pastor as 
does us eredit, Iam not the man to 
consider a bit of expense. My opi- 
nion is as we should take the Music 
Hall for them lectures. There’s 
folks might go to the Music Hall 
as would never come to Salem, and 
we're responsible for our advan- 
tages. A clever young man, like Mr. 
Vincent ain’t to be named along 
with Mr. Tufton; we're the teachers 
of the community, that’s what we 
are. I am for being public-spirited 
—I always was; and I don’t mind 
standing my share. My opinion is 
as we should take the Musie Hall.” 

“Tf we was charging sixpence 
a-head or so——” said prudent 
Pigeon, the poulterer. 

“That's what I'll never give my 
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consent to—never!” said Tozer. “ If 
we was amusin’ the people, we might 
charge sixpence a-heat; but mark 
my words,” continued the buttér- 
man, “there ain’t twenty men in 
Carlingford nor in no other place, 
as would give sixpence to have 
their minds enlightened. No, sir, 
we're conferring of a boon; and let’s 
do it handsomely, I say—let’s do it 
handsomely; and here’s my name 
down for five pound to elear ex- 
penses: and if every man in Salem 
does as well, there ain’t no reason 
for hesitating. I’m a plain man, but 
I don’t make no aceount of a little 
bit of money when a principle’s at 
stake.” 

This statement was conclusive. 
When it eame to the sacrifice of a 
little bit of money, neither Mrs. 
Pigeon nor Mrs. Brown could have 
endured life had their husbands 
yielded the palm to Tozer. And 
the Music Hall was accordingly 
taken; and there, every Wednesday 
for six weeks, the young Noncon- 
formist mounted his ehevral de ba- 
taille, and broke his impetuous spear 
against the Church. Perhaps Car- 
lingford was in want of a sensation 
at the moment; and the town was 
virgin soil, and had never yet been 
invaded by sight or sound of heresy. 
Anyhow, the fact was, that this 
fresh new voice attracted the ear 
of the public. That personal impe- 
tuosity and sense of wrong which 
gave fire to the discourse, roused the 
interest of the entire community. 
Mr. Vincent’s leetures became the 
fashion in Carlingford, where no- 
body in the higher levels of society 
bad ever heard before of the amaz- 
ing evils of a Church Establishment. 
Som’ of the weaker or more candid 
minds among the audience were even 
upset by the young minister’s argu- 
ments. Two or three young people 
of both sexes declared themselves 
converted, and were persecuted to 
their heart’s desire when they inti- 
mated their intention of hencefor- 
ward joining the congregation at 
Salem. The two Misses ‘Hemmings 
were thrown into a state of great 
distress and perplexity, and wrung 
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their hands, and looked at each 
other, as each new enormity was 
brought forth. A very animated in- 
terested audience filled the benches 
in the Music Hall for the three last 
lectures.” It was Mr. Tozer’s convic- 
tion, whispered in confidence to all 
the functionaries at Salem, that the 
rector himself, in a muffler and blue 
spectacles, listened in a corner to the 
voice of rebellion; but no proof of 
this monstrous supposition ever came 
before the public. Notwithstanding, 
the excitement was evident. Miss 
Wodehouse took tremulous notes, 
her fingers quivering with anger, 
with the intention of calling upon 
Mr. Wentworth to answer and deny 
these assertions. Dr. Marjoribanks, 
the old Scotchman, who in his heart 
enjoyed a hit at the Episcopate, 
cried “ Hear, hear” with his sturdy 
northern 7 rattling through the hall, 
and clapped his large brown hands, 
with a broad grin at his daughter, 
who was “high,” and one of Mr. 
Wentworth’s sisters of merey. But 
poor little Rose Lake, the drawing- 
master’s daughter, who was going 
up for confirmation next time the 
bishop came to Carlingford, turned 
wery pale under Mr. Vincent's teach- 
ing. All the different phases of 
conviction appeared in her eager 
little face—first indignation, then 
doubt, lastly horror and _ intense 
determination to flee out from Ba- 
bylon. Her father laughed, and told 
her to attend to her needlework, 
when Rose confided to him her 
troubles. Her needlework! She 
who had just heard that the Chureh 
was rotten, and tottering on its 
foundations; that it was choked 
with filthy lucre and State support ; 
that Church to which she had been 
about to give in her personal adhe- 
sion. Rose put away her catechism 
and confirmation good-books, and 
crossed to the other side of the 
street that she might not pass Mas- 
ters’s, that emporium of evil. She 
looked wistfully after the young 
Nonconformist as he passed her on 
the streets, wondering what high 
martyr-thoughts must be in the 
apostolic mind which entertained so 
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high a contempt for all the honours 
and distinctions of this world. Mean- 
while Mr. Vincent pursued his own 
way, entirely convinced, as was na- 
tural for a young man, that he was 
“doing a great work” in Carling- 
ford. He was still in that stage of 
life when people imagine that you 
have only to state the truth clearly 
to have it believed, and that to con- 
vince a man of right and wrong is 
all that is necessary to his imme- 
diate reformation. But it was not 
with any very distinct hopes or 
wishes of emptying the church in 
Carlingford, and crowding Salem 
Chapel, that the young man proceed- 
ed. Such expectations, high visions 
of a day to come when not a sitting 
could be had in Salem for love or 
money, did indeed glance into the 
souls of Tozer and his brother dea- 
eons; but the minister did but stand 
up and deliver his blow at the world 
—his outery against things in gene- 
ral—his warm youthfal assertion 
that he too had a right to all the 
joys and privileges of humanity,— 
as, by means of sermons, lectures, 
poems, or what not, youth and po- 
verty, wherever they have a chance, 
do proclaim their protest against the 
world. 

On the last night of the lectures, 
just as Vincent had taken his place 
upon his platform, a rustle, as of 
some one of importance entering, 
thrilled the audienee. Looking over 
the sea of heads before him, the 
breath almost left the young min- 
ister’s lips when he saw the young 
Dowager, in all the glory of full- 
dress, threading her way through 
the crowd, which opened to let her 
pass. Mr. Vincent stood watching 
her progress, unaware that it was 
time for him to begin, and that his 
hearers, less absorbed than he, were 
asking each other what it was which 
had so suddenly paled his face and 
checked his utteranee. He watched 
Lady Western and her companion 
come slowly forward; he saw Tozer, 
in a delighted bustle, leading the 
way to one of the raised seats of 
the orchestra close to the platform. 
When they were seated, and not till 
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then, the lecturer, drawing a long 
gasping breath, turned to his au- 
dience. But the crowd was hazy to 
his eyes. He began, half mechani- 
cally, to speak—then made a sudden 
pause, his mind occupied with other 
things. On the very skirts of the 
crowd, far back at the coor, stood 
his friend of Back Grove Street. In 
that momentary pause, he saw her 
standing alone, with the air of a per- 
son who had risen up unconsciously 
in sudden surprise and consterna- 
tion. Her pale dark face looked not 
less confused and startled than Vin- 
cent himself was conscious of look- 
ing, and her eyes were turned in the 
same direction as his had been the 
previous moment. The crowd of 
Carlingford hearers died off from the 
scene for the instant, so far as the 
oung Nonconformist was concerned. 

e knew but of that fair creature 
in all her sweet bloom and blush of 
beauty—the man who accompanied 
her—Mrs. Hilyard, a thin, dark, eager 
shadow in the distance—and him- 
self standing, as it were, between 
them, connecting all together. What 
could that visionary link be which 
distinguished and separated these 
four, so unlike each other, from 
all the rest of the world? But 
Mr. Vincent had no leisure to fol- 
low out the question, even had his 
mind been sufficiently clear to do 
it. He saw the pale woman at the 
end of the hall suddenly drop into 
_ her seat, and draw a thick black 
~ veil over her face; and the confused 
murmur of impatience in the crowd 
before him roused the young man to 
his own position. He opened the 
eyes which had been hazing over 
with clouds of imagination and ex- 
citement. He delivered his lecture. 
Though he never was himself aware 
what he had said, it was received 
with just as much attention and 
applause as usual. He got through 
it somehow; and, sitting down at 
last, with parched lips and a help- 
less feeling of excitement, watched 
the audience dispersing as if they 
were sO many enemies from whom 
he had escaped. Who was this man 
with Her? Why did She come to 
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bewilder him in the midst of his 
work? It did not occur to the poor 
young fellow that Lady Western 
came to his lecture simply as to a 
“distraction.” He thought she had a 
urpose in it. He pretended not to 
ook as she descended daintily from 
her seat in the orchestra, drawing 
her white cloak with a pretty shiver 
over her white shoulders. He pre- 
tended to start when her voice sound- 
ed in his expectant ear. 

“Oh, Mr. Vincent, how very clever 
and wicked of you!” cried Lady 
Western. “I am so horrified, and 
charmed. To think of you attack- 
ing the poor dear old Church that 
we all ought to support through 
everything! And I am such a stanch 
churchwoman, and so shocked to 
hear all this; but you won’t do it 
any more.” 

Saying this, Lady Western leaned 
her beautiful hand upon Mr. Vin- 
cent’s table, and looked in his face 
with a beseeching insinuating smile. 
The poor minister did all he could 
to preserve his virtue. He looked 
aside at Lady Western’s companion 
to fortify himself, and escape the 
enervating influence of that smile. 

“T cannot pretend to yield the 
matter to your ladyship,” said Vin- 
cent, “for it had been previously 
arranged that this was to be the 
last of my lectures at present. I am 
sorry it did not please you.” 

“ But it did please me,” said the 
young Dowager; “only that it was 
so very wicked and wrong. Where 
did you learn such dreadful senti- 
ments? Iam so sorry I shan’t hear 
you again, and so glad you are 
finished. You never came to see 
me after my little féte. I am 
afraid you thought us_ stupid. 
Good-night: but you really must 
coine to me, and I shall convert you. 
I am sure you never can have looked 
at the Church in the right way: 
why, what would become of us if we 
were all Dissenters? What a fright- 
ful idea! Thank you for such a 
charming evening. Good-night.” 

And Lady Western held out that 
“treasured splendour, her hand,” 
to the bewildered Nonconformist, 
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who only dared touch it, and let 
it fall, drawing back from the smile 
with which the syren beguiled him 
back again into her toils. But Mr. 
Vincent turned round hastily as he 
heard a muttered exclamation, “ By 
Jove!” behind him, and fixed the 
gaze of angry and instinctive repug- 
nance upon the tall figure which 
brushed past. ‘“ Make haste, Alice 
—do you mean to stay here all 
night?” said this wrathful indi- 
vidual, fixing his eyes with a de- 
fiant stare upon the minister ; and 
he drew the beauty’s arm almost 
roughly into his own, and hurried 
her away, evidently remonstrating 
in the freest and boldest manner 
upon her civility. “ By Jove! the 
fellow will think you are in love 
with him,” Vincent, with his quick- 
ened and suspicious ears, could hear 
the stranger say, with that delight- 
ful indifference to being overheard 
which characterises some English- 
“men of the exalted classes; and 
the strain of reproof evidently con- 
tinued as they made their way 
to the door. Vincent, for his part, 
when he had watched them out of 
sight, dropped into his chair, and 
sat there in the empty hall, looking 
‘over the vacant benches with the 
strangest mixture of feelings. Was 
it possible that his eager fervour 
and revolutionary warmth were dim- 
inished by these few words and that 
smile ?—that the wrongs of Church 
and State looked less grievous all at 
once, and that it was an effort to 
return to the lofty state of feeling 
with which he had entered the 
place two hours ago? As he sat 
there in his reverie of discomfi- 
ture, he could see Tozer, a single 
black figure, come slowly pp the 
hall, an emissary from the group at 
the door of “chapel people,” who 
had been enjoying the defeat of the 
enemy, and were now waiting for 
the conqueror, “Mr. Vincent,” 
shouted Tozer, “shall we turn off 
the gas, and leave you to think it 
all over till the morning, sir ? 
They’re all as pleased as Punch 
and as curious as women down be- 
low here, and my Phebe will have 
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it yon’re tired. I must say as it 
is peculiar to see you a-sitting up 
there all by yourself, and the lights 
going out, and not another soul in 
the place,” added the butterman, 
looking round with a sober grin; 
and in reality the lights diminished _ 
every moment as Mr. Vincent rose 
and stumbled down from his plat- 
form into the great empty hall with 
its skeleton benches. If they had 
Jeft him there till the morning, it 
would have been a_ blessed ex- 
change from that walk home with 
the party, that invitation to supper, 
and all the applauses and inquir- 
ies that followed. They had the 
Pigeons to supper that night at the 
butter-shop, and the whole matter 
was discussed in all its bearings— 
the flutter of the “ church folks,” 
the new sittings let during the 
week, the triumphant conviction of 
the two deacons that Salem would 
soon be overflowing. 


“ Oh, why were ‘ deacons’ made 80 coarse, 
Or parsons made so fine ?” 


Mr. Vincent did not bethink him- 
self of that touching ditty. He 
could not see the serio-comic lights 
in which the whole business abound- 
ed. It was all the saddest earnest to 
the young pastor, who found so little 
enconragement or support even in 
the enthusiasm of his flock. 

“ And, oh, Mr. Vincent,” said the 
engaging Phebe, in a half-whisper 
aside, “ how did you come to be so 
friendly with Lady Western? How 
she did listen, to be sure! and 
smiled at you so sweetly. Ah, I 
don’t wonder now that you can’t see 
anything in the Oarlingford young 
ladies ; but do tell us, please, how 
you came to know her so well ?” 

Insensibly to himself, a gleam of 
gratification lighted up Mr. Vin- 
cent’s face. He was gracious to 
Phebe. “I can’t pretend to know 
her well,” he said, with a little 
mock humility; whereupon the ma- 
trons of the party took up their 
weapons immediately. 

“ And all the better, Mr. Vincent 
—all the better!” cried Mrs. Tozer; 
“she didn’t come there for no 
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good, you may be sure. Them great 
ladies, when they're pretty-looking, 
as IT don’t deny she’s pretty-look- 
ing—” 

“Oh, mamma, beautiful!” ex- 
claimed Pheebe. 

“When they’re  pretty-looking, 
as I say,” continued Mrs. Tozer, 
“they’re no better nor evil spirits 
—that’s what I tell you, Phebe. 
They'll go out o’ their way, they 
will, for to lay hold on a poor silly 
young man (which was not mean- 
ing you, Mr. Vincent, that knows 
better, being a minister), and when 

*they’ve got him fast, they’ll laugh at 
him—that’s their sport. A minister 
of our connection as was well ac- 
quainted among them sort of folks 
would be out o’ nature. My boy shall 
never make no such acquaintances as 
long as I’m here.” 

“Tt saw her a-speaking to the 
minister,” said Mrs. Pigeon, “ and 
the thought crossed my mind as it 
wasn’t just what I expected of Mr. 
Vincent. Painted ladies, that come 
out of a night with low necks and 
flowers in. their hair, to have all 
Carlingford a-staring at them, ain’t 
fit company for a good pastor. 
Them’s-not the lambs of the flock— 
not so far as I understand ; they’re 
not friends as Salem folks would 
approve. of, Mr. Vincent. I’m al- 
ways known for a plain speaker, 
and I don’t deceive you. It’s a 
deal better to draw back in time.” 

“[ have not the least reason to 
believe that Lady Western means 
to honour me with her friendship,” 
said Vincent, haughtily—“ so it is 
premature to discuss the matter. 
As I feel rather tired, perhaps you’ll 
excuse me to-night. Come over to 
my rooms, Mr. Tozer, to-morrow, if 
you can spare a little time, and we 
will discuss our business there. I 
hope Mrs. Tozer will pardon me 
withdrawing so early, but I am not 
very well—rather tired—out of sorts 
a little to-night.” 

So saying, the young pastor ex- 
tricated himself from the table, 
shook hands, regardless of all re- 
monstrances, and made his way out 
with some difficulty from the little 
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room, which was choke-full, and 
scarcely permitted egress. When he 
was gone, the three ladies looked at 
each other in dumb amazement. 
Phoebe, who felt herself aggrieved, 
was the first to break silence. 

“* Ma and Mrs. Pigeon,” cried the 
aggravated girl, “ you’ve been and 
hurt his feelings. I knew yon 
would. He’s gone home angry and 
disappointed ; he thinks none of 
us understand him; he thinks we’re 
trying to humble him and keep him 
down, when, to tell the truth - 

Here Pheebe burst into tears. 

“ Upon my word,” said Mrs. Pi- 
geon, “dear, deary me! It’s just 
what I said whenever I knew you 
had made up your minds to a young 
minister. He'll come a-dangling 
after our girls, says I, and a-trifling 
with their affections. Bless my 
heart, Phoebe! if it had been my 
Maria now that’s always a-crying 
about something—but you! Don’t 
take on, dear—fretting’s no good— 
it’ll spoil your colour and take away 
your appetite, and that ain’t the 
way to mend matters: and to think 
of his lifting his eyes to my Lady 
Dowager! Upon my word! but 
there ain’t no accounting for young 
men's ways no more than for girls 
—and being a minister don’t make 
a bit of difference, so far as I can 
see,” 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” cried 
Tozer: “the pastor’s gone off in a 
huff, and Phoebe crying. What's 
wrong? You've been saying some- 
thin’—you women with your sharp 
tongues.” 

“It’s Phebe and Mr. Vincent 
have had some words. Be quiet, 
Tozer—don’t you see the child’s 
hurt in her feelings?” said his wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon exchanged 
looks. “I'll tell you what it is,” 
said the latter lady, solemnly. ‘ It’s 
turned his head. I never approved 
of the Masic Hall myself. It’s a 
deal of money to throw away, and 
it’s not like as if it was mercy to 
poor souls. And such a crush, and 
the cheering, and my Lady Western 
to shake hands with him, bas turned 
the minister's head. Now, just you 
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mark my words. He hasn’t been 
here five month yet, and he’s a-get- 
ting high already. You men’ll have 
your own adoes with him. . Afore 
a year’s over our heads, he’ll be a 
deal too high for Salem. His head’s 
turned—that’s what it is.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Pigeon, how unkind 
of you!” cried Phoebe, ‘when he’s 
as good as good—and not a bit 
proud, nor ever was—and always 
such a gentleman!—and never ne- 
glects the very poorest’ whenever 
he’s sent for—oh, it’s so unkind of 
you,” 

“T can’t see as his head isn’t 
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straight enough on his shoulders,” 
said Tozer himself, with authority. 
“He’s tired, that’s what it is—and 
excited a bit, I shouldn’t wonder: 
aman can’t study like he does, and 
make hisself agreeable at the same 
time—no, no—by a year’s time he’ll 
be settling down, and we'll know 
where we are; and as for Salem and 
our connection, they never had a 
chance, I can tell you, like what 
they’re a-going to have now.” 

But Mrs. Pigeon shook her head. 
It was the first cluad that had risen 
on the firmament of Salem Chapel, 
so far as Mr. Vincent was concerned. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was a January night on which 
Vincent emerged abruptly from To- 
zer’s door, the evening of that lec- 
ture—a winter night, not very cold, 
but very dark, the skies looking not 
blue, but black overhead, and the 
light of the lamps gleaming dis- 
mally on the pavement, which had 
received a certain squalid power of 
reflection from the recent rain; for 
a skarp, sudden shower had fallen 
while Vincent had been seated at 
the hospitable table of the butter- 
man, which had chased everybody 
from the darkling streets. All the 
shops were closed, a policeman 
marched along with heavy tread, 
and the wet pavement glimmered 
round his solitery figure. Nothing 
more uncomfortable could be sup- 
posed after the warmth and light of 
a snug interior, however humble; 
and the minister turned his face 
hastily in the direction of his lodg- 
ing. But the next moment he 
turned back again, and looked wist- 
fully in the other direction. It was 
not to gaze along the dark length of 
street to: where the garden-walls of 
Grange Lane, undiscernible in the 
darkness, added a far-withdrawing 
perspective of gentility and aristo- 
cratic seclusion to the vulgar pre- 
tensions of George Street; it was 
to look at a female figure which 
came slowly up, dimming out the 
reflection on the wet stones as it 


crossed one streak of lamplight 
after another. Vincent was excited 
and curious, and had enough in his 
own mind to make him wistful for 
sympathy, if it were to be had from 
any understanding heart. He re- 
cognised Mrs. Hilyard instinctively 
as she came forward, not conscious 
of him, walking, strange woman as 
she was, with the air of a person 
walking by choice at that melan- 
choly hour in that dismal night. 
She was evidently not going any- 
where: her step was firm and 
distinct, like the step of a person 
thoroughly self-possessed and afraid 
of nothing—but it lingered with 
a certain meditative sound in the 
steady firm footfall. Vincent felt 
a kind of conviction that she had 
come out here to think over some 
problem of that mysterious life into 
which he could not penetrate, and 
he connected this strange walk in- 
voluntarily with the appearance of 
Lady Western and her careless com- 
panion. To his roused fancy, some 
incomprehensible link existed be- 
tween himself and the equally in- 
comprehensible woman before him. 
He turned back almost in spite of 
himself, and went to meet her. Mrs. 
Hilyard looked up when she heard 
his step. She recognised him also 
on the spot. They approached each 
other much as if they had arranged 
a meeting at eleven o’clock of that 
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wet January night in the gleaming, 
deserted streets. 

* “Tt is you, Mr. Vincent!” she 
said. ‘I wonder why I happen to 
meet you, of all persons in the world, 
to-night. It is very odd. What, 
I wonder, can have brought us both 
together at such an hour and in such 
a place? You never came to see me 
that Monday—nor any Monday. 
You went to see my beauty instead, 
and you were so lucky as to be 
affronted with the syren at the first 
glance. Had you been less fortu- 
nate, I think I might have partly 
taken you into my confidence to- 
night.” 

“Perhaps I am less fortunate, if 
that is all that hinders,” said Vin- 
cent; “but it is strange to see you 
out here so late in such a dismal 
night. Let me go with you, and see 
you safe home.” 

“Thank you. I am _ perfectly 
safe—nobody can possibly be safer 
than such a woman as I am, in 
poverty and middle age,” said his 
strange acquaintance. “It is an 
immunity that women don’t often 
prize, Mr. Vincent, but it is very 
valuable in its way. If anybody 
saw you talking to an equivocal 
female figure at eleven o'clock in 
George Street, think what the butter- 
man would say; but a single glimpse 
of my face would explain matters 
better than a volume. I am going 
down towards Grange Lane, prin- 
cipally because I am restless to- 
night, and don’t know what to do 
with myself. I shall tell you what 
I thought of your lecture if you will 
walk with me to the end of the 
street.” 

“Ah, my lecture?—never mind,” 
said the hapless young minister ; 
“T forget all about that. What is 
it that brings you here, and me to 
your side?—what is there in that 
dark - veiled house yonder that 
draws your steps and mine to it? 
It is not accidental, our meeting 
here.” 

“ You are talking romance and 
nonsense quite inconceivable in a 
man who has just come from the 
society of deacons,” said Mrs. Hil- 
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yard, glancing up at him with that 
habitual gleam of her eves. ‘ We 
have met, my dear Mr. Vincent, be- 
cause, after refreshing my mind with 
your lecture, I thought of refreshing 
my body by a walk this fresh night. 
One saves candles, you know, when 
one does one’s exercise at night: 
whereas walking by day one wastes 
everything—time, tissue, daylight, 
invaluable treasures: the only light 
that hurts nobody’s eyes, and costs 
nobody money, is the light of day. 
That illustration of yours about the 
clouds and the sun was very pretty. 
I assure you I thought the whole 
exceedingly effective. I should not 
wonder if it made a revolution in 
Carlingford.” 

‘‘ Why do you speak to meso? I 
know you did not go to listen to my 
lecture,” said the young minister, to 
whom sundry gleams of enlighten- 
ment had come since his last inter- 
view with the poor needle-woman of 
Back Grove Street. 

“ Ah! how can you tell that?” 
she said, sharply, looking at him in 
the streak of lamplight. “But to 
tell the truth,” she continued, “I 
did actually go to hear you, and to 
look at other people’s faces, just to 
see whether the world at large—so 
far as that exists in Carlingford— 
was like what it used to be; and if 
I confess I saw -something there 
more interesting than the lecture, 
I say no more than the lecturer 
could agree in, Mr. Vincent. You, 
too, saw something that made you 
forget the vexed question of Church 
and State.” 

“ Tell me,” said Vincent, with an 
earnestness he was himself surprised 
at, “‘ who was that man?” 

His companion started as if she 
had received a blow, tarned round 
upon him with a glance in her dark 
eyes such as he had never seen there 
before, and in a sudden momentary 
passion drew her breath hard, and 
stopped short on the way. But the 
spark of intense and passionate 
emotion was as shortlived as it was 
vivid. ‘I do not suppose he is 
anything to interest you,” she an- 
swered the next moment, with a 
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movement of her thin mouth, letting 
the hands that she had clasped to- 
gether drop to her side. “ Nay, 
make yourself quite easy; he.is not 
a lover of my lady’s. He is only a 
near relation—and,” she continued, 
lingering on the words with a force 
of subdued scorn and rage, which 
Vincent dimly apprehended, but 
could not understand, “a very fas- 
cinating fine gentlenman—a man 
who can twist a woman round his 
fingers when he likes, and break all 
her heartstrings—if she has any— 
so daintily afterwards, that it would 
be a pleasure to see him doit. Ah, 
a wonderful man!” 

“You know him then? I saw 
you knew him,” said the young man, 
surprised and disturbed, thrusting 
the first common-place words he 
could think of into the silence, 
which seemed to tingle with the 
restrained meaning of this brief 
speech. 

“T don’t think we are lucky 
in choosing our subjects to-night,” 
said the strange woman. ° “ How 
about the ladies in Lonsdale, Mr. 
Vincent? They don’t keep a school ? 
I am glad they don’t keep a school. 
Teaching, you know, unless when 
one has a vocation for it, as you 
had a few weeks ago, is uphill work. 
I am sorry to see you are not so sure 
about your work as you were then. 
Your sister is pretty, I suppose? and 
does your mother take great care of 
her, and keep her out of harm’s 
way? Lambs have a silly faculty 
of running directly in the wolf's 
road. Why don’t you take a holi- 
day and go to see them, or have 
them here to live with you?” 

“You know something about 
them,” said Vincent, alarmed. 
“What has happened ?—tell me, 
Tt will be the greatest kindness to 
say it out at once.” 

“Hush,” said Mrs. Hilyard; “now 
you are absurd. I speak out of my 
own thoughts, as most persons do, 
and you, like all young people, make 
personal applications. How can I 
possibly know about them? J am 
not a fanciful woman, but there 


are some things that wake one’s 
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imagination. In sueh a dark night 
as this, with such wet gleams 


about the streets, when I think of 
people at a distanee, I always think 
of something uncomfortable hap- 
pening. Misfortune seems to lie in 
wait about those black corners. I 
think of women wandering along 
dismal solitary roads with babies in 
their shameful arms—and of dread- 
ful messengers of evil approaching 
unconscious houses, and looking in 
at peaceful windows upon the com- 
fort they are about to destroy; and 
I think,” she continued, crossing 
the road so rapidly (they were now 
opposite Lady Western’s house) that 
Vincent, who had not anticipated 
the movement, had to quicken his 
pace suddenly to keep up with her, 
“of evil creatures pondering in the 
dark vile schemes against the imno- 
cent——” Here she broke off all 
at once, and, looking up in Vincent’s 
face with that gleam of secret 
mockery in her eyes and movement 
of her mouth to which he was ac- 
customed, added, suddenly changing 
her tone, “Or of fine gentlemen, Mr. 
Vincent, profoundly bored with their 
own society, promenading in & 
dreary garden and smoking a discon- 
solate cigar. Look there!” 

The young minister, much startled 
and rather nervous, mechanically 
looked, as she bade him, through 
the little grated loophole in Lady 
Western’s garden-door. He saw 
the lights shining in the windows, 
and a red spark moving about be- 
fore the house, as, with a little 
shame for his undignified position, 
he withdrew his eyes from that 
point of vantage. But Mrs. Hilyard 
was moved by no such sentiment. 
She planted herself opposite the 
door, and, bending her head to the 
little grating, gazed long and stead- 
fastly. In the deep silence of the 
night, standing with some uneasi- 
ness at her side, and not insensible 
to the fact that his position, if he 
were seen by any one. who knew 
him, would be rather absurd and 
slightly equivocal, Vincent heard 
the footsteps of the man inside, 
the fragrance of whose cigar faintly 
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penetrated the damp air. The 
stranger was evidently walking 
up and down before the house in 
enjoyment of that luxury which 
the feminine arrangements of the 
young Dowager’s household would 
not permit indoors; but the steady 
eagerness with which this strange 
woman gazed—the way in which 
she had managed to interweave 
Mrs. Vincent and pretty Susan at 
Lonsdale into the conversation— 
the suggestions of coming danger 
and evil with which her words had 
invested the very night, all height- 
ened by the instinctive repugnance 
and alarm of which the young man 
had himself been conscious when- 
ever he met the eye of Lady Wes- 
tern’s companion—filled him with 
discomfort and dread. His mind, 
which had been lately too much 
occupied in his own concerns to 
think much of Susan, reverted 
now with sudden uneasiness to 
his mother’s cottage, from which 
Susan’s betrothed had lately de- 
parted to arrange matters for their 
speedy marriage. But how Lady 
Western’s “near relation ” — this 
man whom Mrs. Hilyard watched 
with an intense regard which looked 
like hatred, but might be dead love 
—could be connected with Lonsdale, 
or Susan, or himself, or the poor 
needlewoman in Back Grove Street, 
Vincent could} not form the re- 
motest idea. He stood growing 
more and more impatient by that 
dark closed door, which had once 
looked a gate of paradise—which, he 
felt in his heart, half-a-dozen words 
or a single smile could any day 
make again a gate of the paradise 
of fools to his ‘bewildered feet—the 
steps of the unseen stranger within, 
and the quick breath of agitation 
from the watcher by his side, being 
the only sounds audible in the 
silence of the night. At last some 
restless movement he made dis- 
turbed Mrs. Hilyard in her watch. 
She left the door noiselessly and 
rapidly, and turned to recross the 
wet road. Vincent accompanied 
her without saying a word. The 
two walked along together half 
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the length of Grange Lane without 
breaking silence, without even look- 
ing at each other, till they came to 
the large placid white lamp at Dr. 
Marjoribanks’s gate, which cleared 
a little oasis of light out of the 
heart of the gloom. There she 
looked up at him with a face fall of 
agitated life and motion—kindled 
eyes, elevated head, nostril and 
lips swelling with feelings which 
were totally undecipherable to Vin- 
cent; her whole aspect changed by 
an indescribable inspiration which 
awoke remnants of what might 
have been beauty in that thin, dark, 
middle-aged face. 

“You are surprised at me and 
my curiosity,” she said, “and in- 
deed you have good reason; but 
it is astonishing, when one is shut 
up in one’s self and knows nobody, 
how excited one gets over the sud- 
den apparition of a person one has 
known in the other world. Some 
people die two or three times in 
a lifetime, Mr. Vincent. There is 
a real transmigrations of souls, or 
bodies, or both if you please. This 
is my third life I am going through 
at present. I knew that man, as I 
was saying, in the other world.” 

“The world does change strange- 
ly,” said Vincent, who could not 
tell what to say; ‘‘but you put it 
very strongly—more strongly than 
, eee 


“More strongly than you can 
understand; I know that very 
well,” said Mrs. Hilyard, “ bat you 
perceive you are speaking to a 
woman who has died twice. Oom- 
ing to life is a bitter process, but 
one gets over it. If you ever should 
have such a thing to go throngh 
with—and survive it,” she added, 
giving him a wistful glance, “I 
should like to tell you my experi- 
ences. However, I hope better 
things. You are very well looked 
after at Salem Chapel, Mr. Vin- 
cent. I think of you sometimes 
when I look out of my window and 
see your tabernacle. It is not so 
pretty as Mr. Wentworth’s at St. 
Roque’s, but you have the advan- 
tage of the curate otherwise. So 
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far as I can see, he never occupies 
himself with anything higher than 
his prayer-book and his poor people. 
I doubt much whether he would 
ever dream of replying to what you 
told us to-night.” 

“Probably he holds a Dissenting 
minister in too much contempt,” said 
Vincent, with an uncomfortable smile 
on his lips. 

“* Don’& sneer—never sneer—no 
gentleman does,” said his com- 
panion. “TI like you, though you 
are only a Dissenting minister. 
You know me to be very poor, and 
you have seen me in very odd cir- 
cumstances to-night; yet yon walk 
home with me—I perceive you are 
steering towards Back Grove Street, 
Mr. Vincent—without an allusion 
which could make me feel myself 
an equivocal person, and just as if 
this was the most reasonable thing 
in the world which I have been 
doing to-night. Thank you. You 
are-a paladin in some things, though 
in others only a Dissenting mini- 
ster. If I were a fairy, the gift I 
would endow you with would be 
just that same unconsciousness of 
your own disadvantages, which cour- 
tesy makes you show of mine.” 

“Indeed,” said Vincent, with 
natural gratification, “it required 
no discrimination on my part to 
recognise at onee that I was address- 
ing ” 

“Hush! you have never even 
insinuated that an explanation was 
necessary, Which is the very height 
and climax of fine manners,” said 
Mrs. Hilyard; “and I speak who 
am, or used to be, an authority in 
such matters. I don’t mean to give 
you any explanation either. Now, 
you must turn back and go home. 
Good-night. One thing I may tell 
you, however,” she continued, with a 
little warmth; ‘don’t mistake me. 
There is no reason in this world why 
you might not introduce me to the 
ladies in Lonsdale, if any accident 
brought it-about that we should 
meet. I say this to make your mind 
easy about yeur penitent; and now, 
‘my good young father in the faith, 
good-night.” 








“Tet me see you to your door 
first,” said the wondering young 
man. 

“ No—no farther. Good-night,” 
she said, hastily, shaking hands, and 
leaving him. The parting was so 
sudden that it took Vincent a 
minute to stop short, under way 
and walking quickly as he was. 
When she had made one or two 
rapid steps in advance, Mrs. Hil- 
yard turned back, as if with a sndden 
impulse, 

“Do you know I have an un- 
easiness about these ladies in Lons- 
dale?” she said; “I know nothing 
whatever about them—not so much 
as their names; but you are their 
natural protector; and-it does not 
do for women to be as magnani- 
mous and generous in the reception 
of strangers as you are. There! 
don’t be alarmed. I told you I 
knew nothing. They may be as 
safe, and as middle-aged, and as 
ugly as I am; instead of a guile- 
less widow and a pretty little girl, 
they may be hardened old cam- 
paigners like myself; but they come 
into my mind, I cannot tell why. 
Have them here to live beside you, 
and they will do you good.” 

“My sister is about to be mar- 
ried,” said Vincent, more and more 
surprised, and looking very sharply 
into her face in the lamplight, to 
see whether she really did not know 
anything more than she said. 

A certain expression of relief 
came over her face. “Then all is 
well,” she said, with strange cor- 
diality, and again held out her 
hand to him. Then they parted, 
and pursued their several ways 
through the perfectly silent and 
dimly-lighted streets. Vincent walk- 
ed home with the most singular 
agitation in his mind. Whether to 
give any weight to such vague but 
alarming suggestions—whether to 
act immediately upon the indefi- 
nite terror thus insinuated into his 
thoughts—or to write, and wait till 
he heard whether any real danger 
existed,—or to cast it from him alto- 
gether as a fantastic trick of imagi- 
nation, he could not éell. Eventful 
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and exciting as the evening had 
been, he postponed the other mat- 
ters to this. If any danger threat- 
ened Susan, his simple mother conld 
suffer with her, but was ill qualified 
to protect her: but what danger 
could threaten Susan? He consoled 
himself with the thought that these 
were not the days of abductions 
or violent love-making. To think 
of an innocent English girl in her 
mother’s house as threatened with 
mysterious danger, such as might 
have surrounded a hereine of the 
last century, was impossible. If 
there are Squire Thornhills nowa- 
days, their operations are of a dif- 
ferent character. Walking rapidly 
home, with. now and then a blast 
of chill rain in his face, and 
the lamplight gleaming in the wet 
streets, Vincent found less and less 
reason for attaching any importance 
to Mrs. Hilyard’s hints and alarms. 
It was the sentiment of the night, 
and her own thoughts, which had 
suggested such fears to her mind— 
a mind evidently experienced in 
— more crooked than any which 

incent himself, much less simple 
Susan, had ever known. When he 
reached home, he found his little 
fire burning brightly, his room ar- 
ranged with careful nicety, which 
was: his landlady’s appropriate and 
sensible manner of showing her 
appreciation of the night’s lecture, 
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and her devotion to the minister; 
and, lastly, on the table a letter 
from that little house in Lonsdale, 
round which such fanciful fears 
had gathered. Never was there a 
letter which breathed more of the 
peaceful security and tranquillity 
of home. Mrs. Vincent wrote to her 
Arthur in mingled rejoicing and 
admonition, curious and delighted 
to hear of his lectures, but not 
more anxious about his fame and 
success than about his flannels and 
precautions against wet feet; while 
Susan’s postscript—a half longer 
than the letter to which it was ap- 
pended—furnished her affectionate 
brother with sundry details, totally 
incomprehensible to him, of her 
wedding preparations, and, more 
shyly, of her perfect girlish happi- 
ness. Vincent laughed aloud as he 
folded up that woman’s letter. No 
mysterious horror, no whispering 
doubtful gloom, surrounded that 
house from which the pure, full 
daylight atmosphere, untouched by 
any darkness, breathed fresh upon 
him out of these simple pages. 
Here, in this humble virtuous 
world, were no mysteries. It was 
a deliverance to a heart which had 
begun to falter. Whatever fate 
might be lingering in the wild 
darkness of that January night, it 
was not on the threshold of his 
mother’s house, 


CHAPTER X, 


On the next evening after this 
there was a tea-meeting in Salem 
Chapel. In the back premises be- 
hind the chapel were all needful ac- 
commodations for the provision of 
that popular refreshment—boilers, 
tea-urns, unlimited crockery and 

wter. In fact, it was one of Mr. 

ozer’s boasts, that owing to the 
liberality of the “connection” in 
Carlington, Salem was fully equip- 
ped in this respect, and did not 
need to borrow so much as a spoon 
or teapot, a very important matter 
under the circumstances, This, 
however, wag the first tea~meeting 


which had taken place since that one 
at which Mr. Tufton’s purse had been 
presented to him, and the old pastor 
had taken leave of his flock. The 
young pastor, indeed, had set his 
face against tea-meetings. He was 
so far behind his age as to doubt 
their utility, and declared himself 
totally unqualified to preside over 
such assemblies; but, in the heat 
of his recent disappointment, when, 
stung by other people’s neglect, he 
had taken up Salem and all belong- 
ing to it into his bosom, a cruel use 
had been made of the young mini- 
ster’s compliance. They had wrung 
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a reluctant consent from him in 
that unguarded moment, and the 
walls of Carlingford had been for 
some days blazing with placards of 
the tea-meeting, at which the now 
famous (in Carlingford) lecturer on 
Church and State was to speak, 
Not Tozer, with all his eloquence, 
had been ‘able. to persuade the 
pastor to preside; but at least he 
was to appear, to take tea at that 
table elevated on the platform, 
where Phebe Tozer, under the 
matronly care of Mrs. Brown (for 
it was necessary to divide these ho- 
nours, and guard against jealousy), 
dispensed the fragrant ]ympb, and 
to address the meeting. There had 
been thoughts of a grand celebra- 
tion in the Masie Hall to do more 
honour to the occasion; but as 
that might have neutralised the 
advantages of having all the need- 
ful utensils within themselves, con- 
venience and economy carried the 
day, and the scene of these festivi- 
ties, as of all the previous festivities 
of Salem, was the large low room 
underneath the chapel, once in- 
tended for a school, but never used, 
except on Sundays, in that capacity. 
Thither for two or three days all 
the “young ladies” of the chapel 
had streamed to and fro, engaged 
in decorations. Some manufactured 
festoons of evergreens, some con- 
cocted pink and white roses in 
paper to embellish the same. The 
printed texts of the Sunday school 
were framed, and in some cases 
obliterated, in Christmas garlands. 
Christmas, indeed, was past, but 
there were still holly and red berries 
and green smooth laurel leaves. 
The Pigeon girls, Phoebe Tozer, 
Mrs. Brown's niece from the coun- 
try, and the other young people in 
Salem who were of sufficiently ad- 
vanced position, enjoyed the pre- 
parations greatly—entering into 
them with even greater heartiness 
than Lucy Wodehouse exhibited in 
the adornment of St. Roque’s, and 
taking as much pleasure in the task 


as if they had been picturesque 
Italians adorning the sbrine of 
their favourite saint. Oatterina 
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and Francesca with their flower- 
garlands are figures worthy of any 
picture, and so is Lucy Wodehouse 
under the chancel arch at St. Roque’s; 
but how shall we venture to ask 
anybody’s sympathy for Phebe and 
Maria Pigeon as they put up their 
festoons round the four square walls 
of the- low schoolroom in prepa- 
ration for the Salem  tea-party ? 
Nevertheless it is a fact that the 
two last mentioned had very much 
the same intentions and sensations, 
and amid the coils of fresh ivy and 
laurel did not look amiss in their 
cheerful labour—a fact which, before 
the work was completed, had be- 
come perceptible to various indi- 
viduals of the Carlingford public. 
But Mr. Vincent was, on this point, 
as on several others, unequal to the 
requirements of his position. When 
he did glance in for a moment on 
the afternoon of the eventful day, 
it was in company with Tozer and 
the Rev. Mr. Raffles of Shoebury, 
who was to take the chair. - Mr. 
Raffles was very popular in Carling- 
ford, as everywhere. To secure him 
for a tea-meeting was to secure its 
success. He examined into all the 
preparations, tasted the cake, prick- 
ed his fingers with the garlands, to 
the immense delight of the young 
ladies, and complimented them on 
their skill with beaming cheerful- 
ness; while the minister of Salem, 
on the contrary, stalked about b 

his side pale and preoccupied, with 
difficulty keeping himself from that 
contempt of the actual things 
around to which youth is so often 
tempted. His mind wandered off 
to the companion of his last night’s 
walk—to the stranger pacing u 

and down that damp garden wi 

inscrutable unknown thoughts—to 
the beautiful creature within those 
lighted windows, so near and yet so 
overwhelmingly distant—as if some- 
how they had abstracted life and 
got it among themselves. Mr. Vin- 
cent had little patience for what 
he considered the mean details of 
existence nearer at hand. As soon 
as he could possibly manage it, he 
escaped, regarding with a certain 
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hopeless disgust the appearance he 
had to make in the evening, and 
without finding a single civil thing 
to say to the fair decorators, “ My 
young brother looks sadly low and 
out of spirits,” said jolly Mr. Raffles. 
“What do you mean by being so 
unkind to the minister, Miss Phcebe, 
eh?” Poor Pheebe blushed: pinker 
than ever, while the rest laughed. 
It was pleasant to be supposed 
“unkind” to the minister; and 
Phebe resolved to do what she 
could to cheer him when she sat 
by his elbow at the platform table 
making tea for the visitors of the 
evening. 

The evening came, and there was 
not a ticket to be had anywhere in 
Carlingford: the schoolroom, with 
its blazing gas, its festoons, and 
its mottoes, its tables groaning 
with dark-complexioned plumcake 
and heavy buns, was crowded quite 
beyond its accommodation, and the 
edifying sight might be seen of 
Tozer and his brother deacons, and 
indeed all who were sufficiently in- 
terested in the success of Salem to 
sacrifice themselves on its behaif, 
making an erratic but not unsub- 
stantial tea in corners, to make 
room for the crowd. And in the 
highest good-humour was the crowd 
which surrounded all the narrow 
tables. The urns were well filled, 
the cake abundant, the company 
in its best attire. The ladies had 
bonnets, it is true, but these bon- 
nets were worthy the occasion. At 
the table on the platform sat Mr. 
Raffles, in the chair, beaming upon 
the assembled party, with cheerfal 
little Mrs. Tufton and Mrs. Brown at 
one side of him, and Phebe look- 
ing very pink and pretty, shaded 
from the too enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the crowd below by the tea- 
urn at which she officiated. Next 
to her, the minister cast abstracted 
looks upon the assembly. He was, 
oh so interesting in his silence and 
pallor!—he spoke little; and when 
any one addressed him, he had to 
come back as if from a distance to 
hear. If anybody could imagine 
that Mr. Rafiles contrasted danger- 
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ously with Mr. Vincent in that re- 
serve and quietness, it would be a 
mistake unworthy a philosophic ob- 
server. On the contrary, the Salem 
people were all doubly proud of 
their pastor. It was not to be ex- 
pected that such a man as he should 
unbend as the reverend chairman 
did. They preferred that he should 
continue on his stilts. It would 
have been a_ personal humiliation 
to the real partisans of the chapel, 
had he really woke up and come 
down from that elevation. The 
more commonplace the ordinary 
“connection” was, the more proud 
they felt of their student and scholar. 
So Mr. Vincent leaned his head up- 
on his hands and gazed unmolested 
over the lively company, taking in 
all the particulars of the scene, the 
busy groups engaged in mere tea- 
making and _ tea-consuming—the 
flutter of enjoyment among humble 
girls and womankind who knew no 
pleasure more exciting--the whis- 
pers which pointed out himself to 
strangers among the party—the 
triumphant face of Tozer at the 
end of. the room, jammed against 
the wall, drinking tea out of an 
empty sugar-basin. If the scene 
woke any movement of human sym- 
pathy in the bosom of the young 
Nonconformist, he was half asham- 
ed of himself for it. What had the 
high mission of an evangelist—the 
lofty ambition of a man trained to 
enlighten his country—the warm 
assurance of talent which felt itself 
entitled to the highest sphere— 
what had these great things to do 
in a Salem Chapel tea-meeting? So 
the lofty spirit held apart, gazing 
down from a meftal elevation much 
higher than the platform; and all 
the people who had heard his Jec- 
tures pointed him out to each other, 
and congratulated themselves on 
that studious and separated aspect 
which was so unlike other men. In 
fact, the fine superiority of Mr. Vin- 
cent was at the present moment the 
very thing that was wanted to rivet 
their chains. Even Mrs. Pigeon look- 
ed on with silent admiration. He 
was “high ”—=never before had Sa- 
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lem known a minister who did not 
condescend to be gracious at a tea- 
meeting — and the leader of the op- 
position honoured him in her heart. 
And even when at last the social 
meal was over, when the urns were 
cleared away, and with a rustle and 
flatter the assembly composed it- 
self to the intellectual regale about 
to follow, Mr. Vincent did not 
change his position. Mr. Rafiles 
made quite one of his best speeches ; 
he kept his audience in a perpetual 
flutter of laughter and applause; 
he set forth all the excellencies of 
the new minister with such detail 
and fulness as only the vainest 
would have swallowed. But the 
pleased cohgregation still applaud- 
ed. He praised Mr, Tafton, the 
venerable father of the community ; 
he praised the admirable deacons; 
he praised the arrangements. In 
short, Mr. Raffles applauded every- 
body, and everybody applauded Mr. 
Raffles. After the chairman had 
concluded his speech, the hero of 
the ‘evening gathered himself up 
dreamily, and rose from Phabe 
Tozer’s side. He told them he 
had been gazing at them this hour 
past, studying the scene before 
him; how. strangely they appeared 
to him, standing on this little 
bright gaslighted perch amid the 
dark sea of life that surged round 
them; that now he and they were 
face to face with each other, it was 
not their social pleasure he was 
thinking of, but that dark unknown 
existence that throbbed and echoed 
around: he bade them remember 
the dark night which enclosed that 
town of Carlingford, without be- 
traying the secret of its existence 
even to the nearest village; of those 
dark streets and houses which hid 
so many lives and hearts and tragic 
histories; he enlarged upon Mrs. 
Hilyard’s idea of the sentiment of 
“such a night,” till timid people 
threw glances’ behind them, and 
some sensitive mothers paused to 
wonder whether the minister could 
have heard that Tommy had fallen 
into the fire, or Mary scalded her- 
self, and took this way to break the 
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news. The speech was the strangest 
that ever was listened to at a tea- 
party. It was the wayward capri- 
cious pouring forth of a fanciful 
young mind under an unquiet in- 
flaence, having no connection what- 
ever with the “object,” the place, 
or the listeners. ‘The consequence 
was, that it was listened to with 
breathless interest —that the faces 
grew pale and the eyes bright, and 
shivers of restrained emotion ran 
through the astonished audience. 
Mr. Vincent perceived the effect of 
his eloquence, as a nursery story- 
teller perceives the rising sob of her 
little hearers. When he saw it, he 
awoke, as the same nursery minstrel 
does sometimes, to feel how un- 
real was the sentiment in his own 
breast which had produced this 
genuine feeling in others, and with 
a sudden amusement proceeded to 
deepen his colours and make bolder 
strokes of effect. His success was 
perfect; before he concluded, he 
had in imagination dismissed the 
harmless Salem people out of their 
very innocent recreation to the 
dark streets which thrilled round 
them—to the world of unknown 
life, of which each man for himself 
had some knowledge — tg the trage- 
dies that might be going on side 
by side with them, for aught they 
knew. His hearers drew a long 
breath when it was over. They 
were startled, frightened, enchanted. 
If they had been witnessing a melo- 
drama, they scarcely could have been 
more excited. He had put the most 
dreadfal suggestions in their mind 
of all sorts of possible trouble ; he 
sat down with the consciousness of 
having done his duty by Salem for 
this night at least. 

But when Tozer got up after 
him to tell about the prosperity of 
the congregation, the anticlimax 
was felt even by the people of Salem. 
Some said, “ No, no,” audibly, some 
laughed, not a few rose up and 
went away. Vincent himself, feel- 
ing the room very hot, and not dis- 
liking the little commotion of interest 
which arose on his departure, with- 
drew himself from the platform, 
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and made his way to the little 
vestry, where a breath of air was to 
be had ; for, January night as it was, 
the crowd and the tea had estab- 
lished a very high temperature in 
the under-regions of Salem. He 
opened the window in the vestry, 
which looked out upon the damp 
ground behind the chapel and the 
few gravestones, and threw himself 
down on the little sofa with a sensa- 
tion of mingled self-reproach and 
amusement. Somehow, even when 
one disapproves of one’s self for 
doing it, one has a certain enjoy- 
ment, in bewildering the world. Mr. 
Vincent was rather pleased with 
his success, although it was only a 
variety of “humbug.” He _ enter- 
tained with Obhristian satisfaction 
the. thought that he had succeeded 
in introducing a certain visionary 
uneasiness into the lively atmos- 
phere of the tea-meeting—and he 
was delighted with his own clever- 
ness in spite of himself. 

While he lay back on his sofa, and 
ondered this gratifying thought, he 
eard a subdued sound of voices 

outside — voices and steps that fell 
with but little sound upon the damp 
grass. A languid momentary won- 
der touched the mind of the minister : 
who could have chosen so doleful a 
retirement? It was about the last 
place in the world for a lover’s inter- 
view, which was the first thing that 
suggested itself to the young man; 
the next moment he started bolt 
upright, and listened with undis- 
guised curiosity. That voice so 
different from the careless voices of 
Salem, the delicate refined intona- 
tions which had startled him in the 
shabby little room in Back Grove 
Street, awoke an interest in his 
mind which no youthful accents in 
Carlingford could have excited. He 
sat upright on the instant, and 
edged towards the open window. 
The gas burned low in the little 
vestry, which nobody had been ex- 
pected to enter, and the illumina- 
tion from all the schoolroom win- 
dows, and sounds of cheering and 
commotion there, had doubtless 
made the absolute darkness and 


silence behind seem. perfectly safe 
to the two invisible people now 
meeting under the cloud of night. 
Mr. Vincent was not startled into 
eavesdropping unawares, nor did 
he engage in apy sophistical argu- 
ment to justify himself for listen- 
ing. On the contrary, he listened 
honestly, with the full intention of 
hearing all he could — suddenly 
changed from the languid senti- 
mentalist, painful and self-conscious, 
which the influences of the’ even- 
ing bad made him, into a spectator 
very wide awake and anxious, 
straining his ear to catch some in- 
formation of a history, in which a 
crowd of presentiments warned him 
that he himself should yet be con- 
cerned. 

“Tf you must speak, speak here,” 
said that voice which Vincent had 
recognised: “it is scarcely the at- 
mosphere for a man of your fine 
taste, to be sure; but considering 
the subject of the conference, it will 
do. What do you want with me?” 

“By Jove, it looks dangerous! — 
what do you mean to suggest by 
this sweet rendezvous — murder ?” 
said the man, whoever he was, who 
had accompanied Mrs. Hilyard to 
the damp yard of Salem Chapel, 
with its scattered graves. 

“ My nerves are strong,” she an- 
swered, “It is a pity you should 
take the trouble to be melodramatic. 
Do you think I am vain enough to 
imagine that you could subject your- 
self to all the unpleasant accessories 
of being hanged on my account? 
Fancy a rough hempen rope, and 
the dirty fingers that would adjust 
it. Pah! you would not risk it for 
me.” 

Her companion swore a muttered 
oath. “By Jove! I believe you'd 
be content to be murdered, to make 
such an end of me,” he answered, in 
the bafiled tone of rage which a man 
naturally sinks into when engaged 
in unequal conflict of recrimination 
with a woman. 

“This is too conjugal,” said Mrs. 
Hilyard ; “it reminds me of former 
experiences: come to the point, I 
beg of you. You did not come here 
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and seek me out that we might have 
an amusing conversation — what do 
you want with me?” 

“Don’t tempt me too far with 
your confounded impertinence,” ex- 
claimed the man, “or there is no 
telling what may happen. I want 
to know where that child is; you 
know I do. I mean to reclaim 
my rights so far as she is con- 
cerned. If she had been a ward in 
Chancery, a man might have sub- 
mitted. But I am a reformed indi- 
vidual — my life is of the most ex- 
emplary description—no court in 
Christendom would keep. her from 
my custody now. I want the girl 
for her own good —she shall marry 
brilliantly, which she never could do 
with you. I know she’s grown up 
as lovely as I expected” 

“ How do you know?” interrupted 
Mrs. Hilyard, with a certain hoarse- 
ness in her voice. 

“ Ah! I have touched you at last. 
Remembering what her mother 
was,” he went on, in a mocking 
tone, ‘‘though I am grieved to see 
how much you have gone off in late 
years, und having a humble con- 
sciousness of her father’s personal 
advantages, and, in short, of her re- 
latives in general, I know she’s a little 
beauty — and, by Jove, she shall be a 
duchess yet.’’ 

There was a pause — something 
like a hard sob thrilled in the air, 
rather a vibration than a sound; 
and Vincent making a desperate 
gesture of rage towards the school- 
room, from which a burst of ap- 
plause at that moment sounded, 
approached closer to the window. 
Then the woman’s voice burst forth 
passionate bat subdued. 

“You have seen her! you! — you 
that blasted her life before she was 
born, and confused her sweet mind 
for ever—how did you dare to 
look at my child? And I,” cried 
the passionate voics, forgetting even 
caution —“ J, that would give my life 
drop by drop to restore what never 
can be restored to that victim of 
your sin and my weakness—I do 
not see her. I refuse myself that 
comfort. I leave it to others to do 


all that love and pity can do for 
my baby. You speak of murder — 
man! if I had a knife, I could find 
it in my heart to ~ an end to your 
horrid career; and, look you, I will 
— Coward! I will! I will kill you 
before you shall lay your vile hands 
on my child.” 

‘“‘She-wolf!” cried the man, 
grinding your teeth, ‘do you know 
how much it would be to my ad- 
vantage if you never left this lonely 
spot you have brought me to? By 
Jove I have the greatest mind-——” 

Another momentary _ silence, -- 
Vincent, wound up to a high state 
of excitement, sprang noiselessly to 
his feet, and was rushing to the 
window to proclaim his presence, 
when Mrs. Hilyard’s voice, perfectly 
calm, and in its usual tone, brought 
him back to himself. 

“Second thoughts are best. It 
would compromise you horribly, and 
put a stop to many pleasures — not 
to speak of those dreadful dirty 
fingers arranging that rough rope 
round your neck, which, pardon 
me, I can’t help thinking of when 
you associate your own name with 
such a vulgar suggestion as murder. 
I should not mind these littie de- 
tails, but you! However, I ex- 
cited myself unreasonably ; you have 
not seen her. That skilfal infer- 
ence of yours was only a lie. She 
was not at Lonsdale, you know.” 

“How the devil do you know I 
was at Lonsdale?” said her com- 
panion. 

“IT keep myself informed of the 
movements of so interesting a persun. 
She was not there.” - 

“No,” replied the man, ‘she 
was not there; but I need not sug- 
gest to your clear wits that there 
are other Lonsdales in England. 
What if Miss Mildmay were in 
her father’s lawful guardianship 
now ?” ; 

Here the air palpitated with a 
cry, the cry as of a wild creature 
in sudden blind anguish, It wag 
echoed by a laugh of mockery and 
exultation. “Should you like me 
to tell you which of the Lonsdales 
you honoured with your patronage ?” 
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continued the mocking voice: ‘ that 
in Derbyshire, or that in Devonshire, 
or that in Cumberland? I am afflict- 
ed to have defeated your skilful 
scheme so easily. Now that you 
see I am a match for*you, perhaps 
you will perceive that it is better to 
yield peaceably, and unite with me in 
securing the girl’s good. She needs 
only to be seen to——” . 

“Who do you imagine you are 
addressing, Colonel Mildmay?” said 
Mrs. Hilyard haughtily ; “there has 
been enough of this: you are mis- 
taken if you think you can deceive 
me for more than a moment: my 
child is not in your hands, and 
never will be, please God: but mark 
what I say,” she continued, drawing 
a fierce, hard breath, “if you should 
ever succeed in tracing her, if you 
should ever be able to snatch her 
from me, then confess your sins, 
and say your last prayers—for as 
sure as I live you shall die in a 
week,” 

“She-devil! murderess!” cried 
her companion, not without a cer- 
tain shade of alarm in his_ voice ; 
“a your power were equal to your 
will——” 

“In that case my power should 
be equal to my will,’ said the steady, 
delicate woman’s voice, as clear in 
very fine articulation as if it were 
some peaceful arrangement of daily 
life for which she declared herself 
capable: “you should not escape 
if you surrounded yourself with a 
king’s guards. I swear to you, if you 
do what you say, that I will kill you 
somehow, by whatever means I can 
attain — and I have never yet broken 
my word.” 

An unsteady defiant laugh was 
the only reply. The man was 
evidently more impressed with the 
sincerity and power to execute her 
intentions of the woman than she 
with his. Apparently they stood 
regarding each other for another 
momentary interval in __ silence. 
Again Mrs. Hilyard was the first to 
speak. 

“I presume our conference is 
over now,” she said, calmly; “how 
you could think of seeking it is 
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more than I can understand. I 
suppose poor pretty Alice, who 
thinks every woman can $e per- 
suaded, induced you to attempt 
this. Don’t let me keep you any 
longer in a place so repugnant to 
your taste. I am going to the tea- 
meeting at Salem Chapel to hear 
my young friend the minister speak- 
ing: perhaps this unprofitable dis- 
cussion has lost me that advantage. 
You heard him the other night, 
and were pleased, I trust. Good- 
night. I suppose, before leaving 
you, I should thank you for having 
spared my life.” 

Vincent heard the curse upon 
her and her stinging tongue, which 
burst in a growl: of rage from 
the lips of the othér, but he did 
not see the satirical curtsy with 
which this strange woman swept 
past, nor the scarcely controllable 
impulse which made the man lift 
his stick and clench it in his hand 
as she turned away from him those 
keen eyes, out of which even the 
gloom of night could not quench 
the light. But even Mrs. Hilyard 
herself never knew how near, how 
very near, she was at that moment 
to the unseen world. Had her step 
been less habitually firm and rapid, 
—had she saraenes | on her way — 
the temptation might have been 
too strong for the man, maddened 
by many memories. He made 
one stride after her, clenching his 
stick. It was perfectly dark in that 
narrow passage which led out to 
the front of the chapel. She might 
have been stunned in a moment, 
and left there to die, without any 
man being the wiser. It was not 
virtue, nor hatred of bloodshed, 
nor repugnance to harm her, which 
restrained Colonel Mildmay’s hand : 
it was half the rapidity of her 
movements, and half the instinct 
of a gentlemen, which vice itself 
could not entirely obliterate. Per- 
haps he was glad when he saw her 


disappear from before him down 
the lighted steps into the Salem 
schoolroom. He stood in the dark- 


ness and watched her out of sight, 
himself unseen by any one, and 
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then departed on his way, a splendid 
figure, all unlike the population of 
Grove Street. Some of the Salem 
people, dispersing at the moment, 
saw him sauntering down the street 
grand and leisurely, and recognized 
the gentleman who had been seen 
in the Music Hall with Lady Wes- 
tern. They thought he must have 
come privately once more to listen 
to their minister’s eloquence. Pro- 
bably Lady Western herself, the 
jeader of fashion in Carlingford, 
would appear next Sunday to do 
Mr. Vincent honour. Thke sight of 
this very fine gentleman picking his 
leisurely way along the dark pave- 
ment of Grove Street, leaning con- 
fidingly upon that stick over which 
his tall person swayed with fashion- 
able languor, gave a climax to the 
evening in the excited imaginations 
of Mr. Vincent’s admirers. Nobody 
but the minister and one utterly 
unnoted individual in the crowd 
knew what had brought the Colonel 
and his stick to sucha place. No- 
body but the Colonel himself, and 
the watchful heavens above, knew 
how little had prevented him from 
leaving @ silent, awful witness of 
that secret interview upon the chapel 
steps. - 

When Mr. Vincent returned to 
the platform, which he did _hur- 
riedly, Mr. Pigeon was addressing 
the meeting. In the flutter of in- 
quiries whether he was better, and 
gentle hopes from Pheebe that his 
studies had not been too much for 
him, nobody appeared to mark the 
eagerness of his eyes, and the curi- 
osity in his face. He sat down in 
his old place, and pretended to listen 
to Mr. Pigeon. Anxiously from 
under the shadow of his hands he 
inspected the crowd before him, 
who had recovered their spirits. 
In a corner close to the door he at 
last found the face he was in search 
of. Mrs. Hilyard sat at the end of 
a table, leaning her face on her 
hand. She had her eyes fixed upon 
the speaker, and there passed now 
and then across the corners of her 
close-shut mouth that momentary 
movement which was her symbol 
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for a smile. She was not pretend- 
ing to listen, bat giving her entire 
attention to the honest poulterer. 
Now and then she turned her eyes 
from Pigeon, and perused the room 
and the company with rapid glances 
of amusement and keen observation. 
Perhaps her eyes gleamed keener, 
and her dark cheek owned a slight 
flush — that was all.. Out of her 
mysterious life—out of that inter- 
view, so full of violence and pas- 
sion—the strange woman came, 
without a moment’s interval, to 
amuse herself by looking at and 
listening to all those homely inno- 
cent’ people. Could it be that she 
was taking notes of Pigeon’s speech ? 
Suddenly, all at once, she had taken 
a pencil out of her pocket and began 
to write, glancing up now and then 
towards the speaker. Mr. Vincent's 
head swam with the wonder he was 
contemplating — was she flesh and 
blood after all, or some wonderful 
skeleton living a galvanic life? But 
when he asked himself the question, 
her cry of sudden anguish, her wild, 
wicked promise to kill the man who 
stole her daughter, came over his 
mind, and arrested his thoughts. 
He, dallyinggas he was on the verge 
of life, full of fantastic hopés and 
disappointment, could only pretend 
to listen to Pigeon; but the good 
poulterer turned gratified eyes to- 
wards Mrs. Hilyard.* He recognised 
her real attention and interest ; was 
it the height of voluntary sham and 
deception ? — or was she really taking 
notes ? 

The mystery was solved after the 
meeting was over. There was some 
music, in the first place — anthems 
in which all the strength of Salem 
united, Tozer taking a heav 
bass, while Phoebe exerted herself 
so in the soprano that Mr. Vin- 
cent’s attention was forcibly called 
off his own meditations, in terror 
lest something should break in the 
throat so hardly strained. Then 
there were some oranges, another 
speech, a hymn, and a benediction ; 
and then Mr. Raffles sprang joyfully 
up, and leaned over the platform 
to shake hands with his friends. 
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This last process was trying. Mr. 
Vincent, who could no longer take 
refuge in silence, descended into 
the retiring throng. ~He was com- 
plimented on his speech, and even 
by some superior people, who had a 
mind to be fashionable, upon the 
delightful evening they had en- 
joyed. When they were all gone, 
there were still the ‘T'ozers, the 
Browns, the Pigeons, Mrs, Tufton, 
and Mr. Raffles. He was turning 
back to them disconsolate, when he 
was suddenly confronted by Mrs. 
Hilyard out of her corner with the 
fly-leaf of the;hymn-book the unscrupu- 
lous woman had been writing in, torn 
out in her hand. 

“Stop a minute,” she cried, “I 
want to speak to you. I want your 
help, if you will give it me. Don’t 
be surprised at what I ask. Is 
your mother a good woman — was 
it she that trained you to act to the 
forlorn as you did to me last night ? 
I have been too hasty—I take 
.away your breath;— never mind, 
there is no time to choose one’s 
words, Tbe butterman is looking 
at us, Mr. Vincent. The ladies are 
alarmed ; they think I want spiri- 


tual consolation at t&is unsuitable 
moment. Make haste — answer my 
question. Would she do an act of 


Christian charity to a woman in dis- 
tress ?” 

“My mother’ is — yes, I know she 
would — what do you want of her? 
My mother is the best and tenderest 
of women,” cried Vincent, in utter 
amazement. 

‘*T want to send a child to her — 
a persecuted, helpless child, whom 
it is the object of my life to kéep 
out of evil hands,’ said Mrs. Hil- 
yard, her dark thin’ face growing 
darker and more pallid, her eyes 
softening with tears. “She will be 
safe at Lonsdale now, and I cannot go 
in my Owo person at present to take 
her anywhere. Here is a message 
for the telegraph,” she added, hold- 
ing up the paper which Vincent had 
supposed to be notes of Mr. Pigeon’s 
speech ; “take it for me — send it 
off to-night— you will? and write 
to your mother; she shall suffer 
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no loss, and I will thank her on my 
knees. It is life or death.” 

“ T know—I am aware!” cried Vin- 
cent, not knowing what he said. 
“There is no time to be lost.” 

She put the paper into his hand, 
and clasped it tight between both 
of hers, not knowing, in the excite- 
ment which she was so well trained 
to repress, that he had betrayed any 
special knowledge of her distress. 
It seemed natural, in that strain of 
desperation, that everybody should 
understand her. ‘Come to-morrow 
and tell me,’ she said, hurriedly, 
and then hastened away, leaving 
him with the paper folded close 
into his hand as her hard grasp had 
left it. He turned away from the 
group which awaited his coming 
with some curiosity and impatience, 
and read the message by the light 
of one of the garlanded and festive 
lamps. “ Rachel Russell to Miss 
Smith, Lonsdale, Devonshire. Im- 
mediately on receiving this, take 
the child to Lonsdale, near Peter- 
borough — to Mrs. Vincent’s ; leave 
the train at some station near town, 
and drive to a corresponding sta- 
tion on the Great Northern ; don’t 
enter London. Blue vail—care— 
not to be left for an instant. I 
trust all to you.” Mr. Vincent put 
the message in his pocketbook, took 
it out again—tried it in his purse, 
his waistcoat pocket, everywhere 
he could think of — finally, closed 
his hand over it as at first, and in 
a high state of excitement went up to 
the chattering group at the little plat- 
form, the only thought in his mind 
being how to get rid of them, that he 
might hasten upon his mission before 
the telegraph office was closed for the 
night. 

And, as was to be expected, Mr. 
Vincent found it ro easy matter to 
get rid of the Tozers and Pigeons, 
who were all overflowing about the 
tea-party, its provisions, its speeches, 
and its success. He stood with that 
bit of paper clenched in his hand, 
and endured the jokes of his reve- 
rend brother, the remarks of Mrs. 
Tufton, the blushes of Phoebe. He 
stood for half an hour at least per- 
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force in unwilling and constrained 
civility — at last he became des- 
perate;—with a wild promise to 
return presently, he rushed out into 
the night. The station was about 
half a mile out of Carlingford, at 
the new end, a long way past Dr. 
Rider’s. When ‘Vincent reached it, 
the telegraph clerk was putting on 
his hat to go away, and did not 
relish the momentary detention ; 
when the message was received and 
despatched, the young minister drew 
breath — he went out of the office, 
wiping his hot forehead, to the rail- 
way platform, where the last train 
for town was just starting. As 
Vincent stood recovering himself 
and regaining his breath, the sud- 
den flash of a match struck in one 
of the carriages attracted his atten- 
tion. He looked, and saw by the 
light of the lamp inside a man 
stooping to light his cigar. The 
action brought the face, bending 
down close to the window, clearly 
out against the dark-blue back- 
ground of the empty carriage; bair 
light, fine, and thin, in long but 
scanty locks —a_ high-featured eagle- 
face, too sharp for beauty now, but 
bearing all the traces of superior 
good looks departed —a light beard, 
so light that it ‘did not count for 
its due in the aspect of that re- 
markable countenance—a_ figure 
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fall of ease and haughty grace: all 
these particulars Vincent noted 
with a keen rapid inspection. In 
another moment the long leash of 
carriages had plunged into the 
darkness. With a strange flush of 
triumph he watched them disap- 
pear, and turned away with a 
smile on his lips. The message of 
warning was already tingling along 
the sensitive wires, and must out- 
speed the slow human traveller. 
This face, which so stamped itself 
upon his memory, which he fancied 
he could see pictured on the air as 
he returned along the dark road, 
was the face of the man who had 
been Lady .Western’s companion at 
the lecture. That it was the same 
face which had confronted Mrs. Hil- 
yard in the dark graveyard behind 
Salem Chapel he never doubted. 
With a thrill of active hatred and 
fierce enmity which it was difficult to 
account for, and still more difficult for 
a man of his profession to excuse, the 
young man looked forward to the un- 
known future with a certainty of meet- 
ing that face again. 

We drop a charitable veil over the 
conclusion of the night. _ Mr. Raffles 
and Mr. Vincent supped at Pigeon’s, 
along with the Browns and Tozers; 
and Phcebe’s testimony is on record 
that it was a feast of reason and a flow 
of soul. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The next morning Vincent awoke 
with a sense of personal occupation 
and business, which perhaps is only 
possible to a man‘engaged with 
the actual occurrences of individual 
life. Professional duties and the 
general necessities of existing, do 
not give that thrill of sensible im- 
portance and use which a man feels 
who is busy with affairs which 
concern his own or other people’s 
very heart and being. The young 
Nonconformist was no longer the 
sentimentalist who had made the 
gaping assembly at Salem Chapel 
uneasy over their tea - drinking. 


That dark and secret ocean of life 





which he had apostrophised, opened 
up to him immediately thereafter 
one of its most mysterious scenes. 
This had shaken Vincent rudely 
out of his own youthful vagaries. 
Perhaps the most true of philoso- 
phers, contemplating, hewever pro- 
foundly, the secrets of nature or 
thought, would come to a sudden 
standstill over a visible abyss of 
human guilt, wretchedness, heroic 
self-restraint, and courage, yawning 
apparent in the meditative way. 
What, then, were the poor dialectics 
of Church and State controversy, or 
the fluctuations of an uncertain 
young mind feeling itself superior to 
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its work, to such a spectacle of pas- 
sionate life, full of evil and of noble 
qualities—of guilt and suffering 
more intense than anything pbiloso- 
phy dreams of? The thin veil 
which youthful ignorance, believing 
in the supremacy of thought and 
superior charm of intellectual con- 
cerns, lays over the world, shrivelled 
up under the fiery lurid light 
of that passionate scene. Two 
people clearly, who had once loved 
each other, hating each other to the 
death, struggling desperately over 
a lesser thread of life proceeding 
from them both—thbe mother, driven 
to the lowest extremities of exist- 
ence, standing out like a_ wild 
creature to defend her offspring — 
what could philosophy say to such 
phenomena? A wild circle of pas- 
sion sprang into conscious being 
under the young man’s half-fright- 
ened eyes — wild figures that filled 
the world, leaving small space for 
the calm suggestions of thought, 
and even to truth itself so little 
vantage- ground. Love, Hatred, 
Anger, Jealousy, Revenge — how 
many more? Vincent, who was no 
longer the lofty reasoning Vincent 
of Homerton, found life look dif- 
ferent under the light of those 
torch-bearers. But he had no 
leisure on this particular morning 
to survey the subject. He had to 
carry his report and explanation to 
the strange woman who had so seized 
upon and involved him in her con- 
cerns. 

Mrs. Hilyard was seated in her 
room, just as he had seen her be- 
fore, working with flying needle 
and nervous fingers at her coarsest 
needlework. She said, “ Come in,” 
and did not rise when he en- 

- tered. She gave him an eager, 
inquiring look, more importunate 
and commanding tfan any words, 
but never stopped working, mov- 
ing her thin fingers as if there was 
some spell in the ontinuance of 
her Jabour. She was impatient of 
his silence before he had closed the 
door — desperate when he said the 
usual greeting. She opened her 
pale lips and spoke, but Vincent 
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heard nothing. She was beyond 
speech. 

“The message went off last night, 
and I wrote to my mother,” said 
Vincent; “don’t fear. She will do 
what you wish, and everything will be 
well.” 

It was some time before Mrs. 
Hilyard quite conquered her agi- 
tation; when she succeeded, she 
spoke so entirely. in her usual tone 
that Vincent started, being inex- 
perienced in such changes. He 
contemplated her with tragic eyes 
in her living martyrdom; she, on 
the contrary, more conscious of her 
own powers, her own strength of 
resistance and activity of life, than of 
apy sacrifice, had nothing about her 
the least tragical, and spoke according 
to nature. Instead of any passionate 
burst of self-revelation, this is what 
she said— 

“Thank you. I am very much 
obliged to you. How everything is 
to be well, does not appear to me; 
but I will take your word for it. 
I hope I may take your word for 
your mother also, Mr. Vincent. You 
have a right to know how this is. 
Do you claim it, and must I tell you 
now ?”’ 

Here for the first time Vincent 
recollected in what an unjustifiable 
way he had obtained his informa- 


tion, Strangely enough, it had 
never struck him before. He had 
felt himself somehow _ identified 


with the woman in the strange in- 
terview he had overheard. The 
man was a personal enemy. His 
interest in thé matter was so honest 
and simple amid all the complica- 
tion of his youthful superficial insin- 
cerities, that this equivocal action 
was one of the very tew which Vin- 
cent had actually never questioned 
even to himself. He was confounded 
now when he saw how the matter 
stood. His face became suddenly 
crimson ;— shame took possession of 
his soul. 

“Good heavens, I 
the most dishonourable action !” 
cried Vincent, betrayed into sud- 
den exclamation by the horror of 
the discovery. Then he paused, 


have done 
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turning an alarmed look upon his 
new friend. She took it very calmly. 
She glanced up at him with a comic 
glance in her eyes, and a twitch at 
the corners of her mouth. Notwith- 
standing last night — notwithstand- 
ing the anxiety which she dared not 
move in her own person to alleviate 
—she was still capable of being 
amused. Her eyes said, ‘“‘ What 
now ?” with no very alarming ap- 
prehensions. The situation was a 
frightful one for poor Vincent. 

“You will be quite justified in 
‘ turning me out of your house,” he 
said, clearing his throat, and in 
great confusion; “but if you will 
believe, I never till this moment 
saw how atrocious——: Mrs. Hil- 
yard—I was in the vestry ; the 
window was open; I heard your 
conversation last night.” 

For a moment Vincent had all 
the punishment he expected, and 
greater. Her eyes blazed upon him 
out of that pale dark face with a 
certain contempt and lofty indif- 
ference. There was a pause. Mr. 
Vincent crushed his best hat in 
his hands, and sat speechless doing 
penance. He was dismayed with 
the discovery of his own meanness. 
Nobody could deliver such a cut- 
ting sentence as he was pronouncing 
on himself. 

“All the world might have lis- 
tened, so far as I am concerned,” 
she said, after a while, quietly 
enough, “I am sorry you did it; 
but the discovery is worse for your- 
self than for me.” Then, after 
another pause, “I don’t mean to 
quarrel. I am glad for my own 
sake, though sorry for yours. Now 
you know better duo I can tell you. 
There were some pleasant flowers 
of speech to be gathered in that 
dark garden,” she continued, with 
another odd upward gleam of her 


eyes. “We must have startled 
your clerical ideas rather, At the 
moment, however, Mr. Vincent, 


peopleSlike Colonel Mildmay and 
myself mean what we say.” 

“If I had gained m 
in a legitimate way,” sai 


knowledge 
the shame- 


stricken minister, not venturing to 
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look her in’ the face, “I should 
have said that I hoped it was only 


‘for the moment.” 


Mrs. Hilyard laid down her work, 
and looked across at him with un- 
disguised amusement, “I am sorry 
there is nobody here to perceive 
this beautiful situation,” she said. 
‘‘Who would not have their ghostly 
father commit himself, if he re- 
pented after this fashion? Thank 
you, Mr. Vincent, for what you 
don’t say. And now we shall 
drop the subject, don’t you think ? 
Were the deacons all charmed with 
the tea-meeting last night ?” 

“You want me to go now,” said 
Vincent, rising, with disconcerted 
looks. 

“@Not because I am angry. I 
am not angry,” she said, rising and 
holding out her hand to him. “ It 
was a pity, but it was an inadver- 
tance, and no dishonourable action. 
Yes, go. I am best to be avoided 
till I hear how this journey has 
been managed, and what your mo- 
ther says. It was a sudden thought, 
that sending them to Lonsdale. 
I know that even if he has not 
already found the right one, be will 
search all the others now. And your 
Lonsdale has been examined, and 
exhausted ; all is safe there. Yes, 
go. I am glad you know; but 
don’t say anything to Alice, if you 
see her, as she is sure to seek you 
out. You know who I mean by 
Alice? Lady Western—yes. Good- 
bye. I trust you, notwithstanding 
the vestry window; but close it 
after this on January nights.” 

She had sunk into her seat again, 
and was absorbed in her needle- 
work, before Vincent left the room. 
He looked back upon her before he 
shut the door, but she had no look 
to spare from that all-engrossing 
work ; her thin fingers were more 
scarred than ever and stained with 
the coarse blue stuff. All his life 
after the young+man never saw that 
colour without thinking of the stains 
on those poor hands. 

He went about his work assidu- 
ously all that day, visiting sick 
people, poor people, men and 
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women, ‘‘which wére sinners.” 
That dark ocean of life with which 
he had frightened the Salem people 
last night, Mr. Vincent made deeper 
investigations into this day than he 
had made before during all the time 
he had been in Carlingford. He 
kept clear of the smug comfort of 
the leading people of “ the connec- 
tion.” Absolute want, suffering, and 
sorrow, were comparatively new to 
him; and being as yet a stranger to 
philanthropic schemes, and not at 
all scientific in the distribution of 
his sympathies, the minister of 
Salem conducted himself in a way 
which would have called forth the 
profoundest contempt and pity of 
the curate of St. Roque’s. He be- 
lieved everybody’s story, and gmp- 
tied his purse with the wildest li- 
berality ; for, indeed, visitation of 
the poor had not been a branch of 
study at Homerton. ‘Tired and all 
but penniless, he did not turn his 
steps homeward till the wintry 
afternoon was sinking into night, 
and the lamps began to be lighted 
about the cheerful streets. As he 
came into George Street he saw Lady 
Western’s carriage waiting at the 
door of Masters’s. Alice! that was 
the name they called her. He look- 
ed at the celestial chariot wistfully. 
He had nothing to do with it or its 
beautiful mistress—never, a3 any- 
thing but a stranger, worshipping 
afar off, could the Dissenting mi- 
nister of Carlingford approach that 
lovely vision— never think of her 
but as of a planet, ineffably distant 
— never —— 

“ My lady’s compliments,” said a 
tall voice on a level with Vincent's 
eyebrows: “ will you please to step 
over and speak to her ladyship ?” 
The startled Nonconformist raised 
his eyes. The big footman, whose 
happy privilege it was to wait upon 
that i. of his dreams, stood re- 
spectfally by his side, and from the 
carriage opposite the fairest face in 
the world was beaming, the pret- 
tiest of hands waving to him. Vin- 
cent believed afterwards that he 
crossed the entire breadth of George 
Street in a single stride. 
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*““T am so glad to see you, Mr. 
Vincent,” said Lady Western, giving 
him her hand; “I did so want to 
see you after the other night. Oh, 
how could you be so clever and 
wicked — so wicked to your friends ! 
Indeed, I shall never be pleased till 
you recant, and confess how wrong 
you were. I must tell you why I 
went that night. I could not tell 
what on earth to do with my brother, 
and I took him to amuse him; or 
else, you know, I never could have 
gone to hear the poor dear old 
Church attacked. And how violent 
you were too! Indeed I must not 
say how clever I thought it, or I 
should feel I was an enemy to the 
Church. Now I want you to dine 
with me, and I shall have somebody 
to come who will be a match for 
you. I am very fond of clever so- 
ciety, though there is so little of it 
in Carlingford. Tell‘ me, will you 
come to-morrow? I am disengaged. 
Oh, pray, do! and Mr. Wentworth 
shall come too, and you shall fight.” 

Lady Western clapped her pretty 
hands together with the greatest 
animation. As for Vincent, all the 
superior thoughts in which he would 
probably have indalged—the con- 
trast he would have drawn between 
the desperate brother and this 
butterfly creature, fluttering on the 
edge of mysteries so dark and evil, 
had she been anybody else — desert- 
ed him totally in the present crisis. 
She was not anybody else —she was 
herself. The words that fell from 
those sweetest lips were of a half- 
divine simplicity to the bewildered 
young man. He would have gone 
off straightway to the end of th 
world if she had chosen to comman 
him. All unwarned by his previous 
failure, paradise opened again to his 
delighted eyes. 

“And I want to consult you 
about our friend,” said Lady Wes- 
tern ; “ it will be so kind of you to 
come. I am so pleased you have no 
engagement. I am sure you thought 
us very stupid last time ; and I am 
stupid, I confess,” added the beauty, 
turning those sweet eyes, which were 
more eloquent than genius, upon the 
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slave who was reconquered by a 
glance ; “ but I like clever people 
dearly. Good-bye till to-morrow. I 
shall quite reckon upon to-morrow. 
Oh, there is Mr. Wentworth! John, 
call Mr. Wentworth to speak to me. 
Good morning — remember, half-past 
six—now, you must not forget.” 

Spite of the fact that Mr. Went- 
worth took his place immediately by 
the side of the carriage, Vincent pass- 
ed on, a changed man. Forget! He 
smiled to himself at the possibility, 
and as he walked on to his lodging, 
a wonderful maze of expectation 
fell upon the young man’s mind. 
Why, he asked, was he brought into 
this strange connection with Her 
relations and their story? what 
could be, he said to himself with a 
little awe, the purpose of that Pro- 
vidence which shapes men’s ends, 
in interweaving his life with Hers 
by these links of common interest ? 
The skies throbbed with wonder 
and miracle as soon as they were 
lighted up by her smile. Who 
could predict what might be com- 
ing, through all the impossibilities 
of fact and circumstance ? He would 
uot dissipate that delicious haze by 
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any definite expectations like those 
which brought him to sudden grief 
on a former occasion. He was con- 
tent to believe it was not for nothing 
that all these strange circles of fate 
were weaving round his charmed 
feet. 

In this elevated frame of mind, 
scarcely aware of the prosaic ground 
he trod, Vincent reached home. 
The little maid at the door said 
something about a lady, to which 
he paid no attention, being occupied 
by his own thoughts. With an un- 
conscious illumination on his face he 
mounted the stair lightly, three steps 
at a time, to his own rooms. The 
lamp was lighted in his little sitting- 
room, and some one rose nervously 
from the table as he went in at the 
door. What was this sudden terror 
which fell upon the yougg man in the 
renewed glory of his youthful hopes? 
It was his mothe, pale and faint with 
sleepless tearful eyes, who, with the 
cry of an aching heart, worn out by 
fatigue and suspense, came forward, 
holding out anxious hands to him, and 
dropped in an utter abandon of weari- 
ness and distress into his astonished 


arms. 
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SPENCE’S AMERICAN UNION. 


Ir would perhaps be too much to 
say that the tendeneies of our con- 
stitution toward democracy have 
been checked solely by a view of 
the tattered and insolvent guise 
in which republicanism appears in 
America. The right instinct and 
good sense of the country had al- 
ready preserved it from following 
the Reform leaders in their down- 
ward strides to the declivity that 
overhangs chaos, and had left those 
miscalculating chieftains in the ri- 
diculous position of heading an 
imaginary enterprise —a crusade in 
which they were the only crusaders— 
to escape from which the most inde- 
defatigable and unscrupulous among 
them took refuge in the House of 
Lords. No demagogue was so san- 
guine as hot then*to perceive that 
the attempt to begin the series of 
changes by which rascaldom was to 
be rendered the dominant element 
in the British constitution must be 
postponed to a more convenient 
season. As the pause, however, 
proceeded from indifference rather 
than conviction, that season might 
have arrived, and the effort might 
have been renewed. But the events 
which have since passed in America 
have made a deep impression on 
the public mind. Theorists might 
have uttered warnings through an 
entire generation without producing 
a tithe of the effect which has 
followed from the spectacle of 
floundering democracy. Being ex- 
hibited, too, at a moment when our 
own Radicals were complacently in- 
viting attention to the superior 
merits of the model Republic, it 
had something of the effect which 
the appearance of the Reverend Mr. 
Stiggins, the temperance deputy 
from Dorking, in a state of idiotic 
and furious drunkenness, had on 
the meeting of the grand Ebenezer 


Teetotal Association, to which he 
had been so impressively’ introduced 
by Brother Tadger. The only re- 
sult at present of a proposal to 
“ Americanize our institutions” on 
an audienge who are witnessing the 
Transatlantic exhibition, would be 
to induce a belief that the proposer 
was insane. Possibly the time is not 
very distant when what have lately 
been propounded as great political 
truths may, for a season at least, be 
classed among the most astonishing 
delusions ; when faith in political 
equality and universal suffrage will ap- 
ear as absurd and unintelligible as in 
right divine and the infallibility of the 
Pope. 

Those habituated to abstract poli- 
tical speculation had long foreseen 
an explosion in the great Republic. 
To them the marvel was, that-a 
structure reared on foundations so 
false should have endured so long. 
But there were large classes among 
us who could imagine no defects in a 
system which was so enormously 
prosperous. The territories of the 
Republic were seen to be constantly 
extending, with no apparent limit 
but the bounds of the vast conti- 
nent. Every year saw its exports 
and imports increase by millions. 
Every census told of enormous 
additions to the population. There 
were no expensive establishments 
to counterbalance these proofs of 
prosperity. So far from there being 
a national debt to depress the ener- 
gies of the nation, one difficulty, 
fabulous, or at least miraculous, 
to European ears, had occasionally 
been to provide for the disposal of 
a surplus revenue. Where could 
the English demagogues find so for- 
cible an illustration of the excellence 
of his theories? Here. was a coun- 
try with no privileged class, with 
next to no military force, with a peo- 
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ple that chose its own governors, 
with a Government that merely re- 
gistered the will of the people, yet 
with resources expanding yearly in 
an unprecedented degree. Here was 
the land where food was cheap and 
plentiful, where wages were high, 
and where one man was as good as 
another. What a picture to present 
to the over-burdened tax-payer or 
the struggling artisan of an old 
country!—a land where children 
were the sources, not the drains, of 
wealth, where the poor emigrant’s 
poverty dropped from him like Chris- 
tian’s burden at sight of the cross, 
and where the humblest citizen 
might claim the ear of the chief of 
the State. To what purpose talk, 
to those who had seen it in this 
aspect, of the evils of democracy ? 
Accordingly, aversion to the repub- 
lican system was restricted to those 
refined classes who regarded it with 
the unquestioning dislike of natural 
antagonism, and to those more philo- 
sophic minds that could discern its 
real evils through the adventitious 
splendours that obscured them. 

To these last it appeared to pre- 
sent the phenomena of decay. ‘The 
progress of the nation was material 
only ; intellectually and morally it 
was receding. The growth of con- 
flicting interests, the decline of the 
controlling power, the establishment 
of the tyranny of the majority, and 
the spread of political corruption, 
were sO many signs of coming dis- 
solution. But in the general mind 
it was still the Great Republic. 
Even those who own a_ higher 
standard than that of material suc- 
cess, acquiesced in a favourable 
judgment. They saw the origin 
vf the Republic and its founders 
spoken of by English writers with 
respect. They heard those praises 
re-echoed with enthusiasm on all 
possible occasions in America. It 
seemed impossible to oppose the 
triumphant swell that rolled to us 
across the Atlantic. “We hear the 


praises of the Constitution,” says 
Mr. Spence, “sounding and resound- 
ing so loudly that we fall into a 
kind of 


deferential acquiescence, 
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and yield ourselves to be swept 
along by so irresistible a torrent 
of applause.” But when inquiry 
was stimulated, as it has been 
of late, it was inevitable that 
an order-loving people, proud of 
their own country and constitation, 
and of the position which they hold 
among nations, should recoil from 
the aspect of democracy unveiled. 
The opinion of England, which has 
so often, when foreign governments 
have been in difficulties, pronounced 
against absolutism, has now, with at 
least equal unanimity, pronounced 
against the excess of the popular ele- 
ment. Where results are so plainly 
traceable to institutipns, it is easy 
to draw the moral. .To those who 
feared the predominance of the de- 
mocratic element in our own con- 
stitution, it is reassuring to find, in 
this expression of opinion, a guar- 
antee that, if our tendencies are 
still ultimately in the same direc- 
tion, there is, at least, the respite of 
a long pause, and that the oppor- 
tunity is thus afforded to us of re- 
establishing ourselves on this side 
of the boundary, beyond which free- 
dom cannot long survive. 

Not Conservatives alone, but men 
of all parties perceive this. Advo- 
cates of progress have begun to 
look beyond American proclama- 
tions of perfection, as proved in 
wealth, territory, and population. 
They have begun to compare the 
Union of to-day with the Union of 
the time of Franklin and Washing- 
ton, and its present statesmen with 
those of the infant Republic. They 
have ‘inquired whether its boasted 
liberty is a reality, and whether in 
what constitutes the true greatness 
of a country it has kept pace with 
old nationalities that were grey be- 
fore it was born; and on all these 
points the verdict is against it. 

When English writers who dis- 
cuss American affairs express opin- 
ions unfavourable to the Union, it 
is very common for the aggrieved 
Unionists to retort, that foreigners 
are incapable of judging of their 
disputes, because they know no- 
thing of the political institutions of 
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America, It i¢ assumed that there 
is something in those institutions 
so abstruse, so idiomatic, and of so 
refined an essence, that none can 
perceive their scope, tendency, and 
effects, unless bred under the sha- 
dow of the star-spangled banner. 
If we were to assume this respect- 
ing our own constitution, we should, 
at any rate, have in support of the 
assumption the fact, that that con- 
stitution has been a matter not of 
sudden creation, but of slow growtb. 
It is compounded of very ancient 
laws, of customs still more ancient, 
of concessions wrung from arbitrary 
power, of rights claimed by imme- 
morial usage, gf the settlement of 
revolutions, and of incessant legis- 
Jation aiming to adapt what was 
already established to the changed 
conditions of English life in succes- 
sive generations. It bears the im- 
press of the Saxon race and of their 
Norman conquerors: in its texture 
are interwoven the threads of chi- 
valry, of feudalism, of the Reforma- 
tion, and of the Revolution. While 
those hostile to democracy: think it 
too democratic, extreme democrats 
think it too aristocratic; and both 
parties support their opinions with 
arguments drawn from the consti- 
tution. In a fabric of such com- 
plexity, questions might, and con- 
stantly do, arise, involving impor- 
tant constitutional changes, of the 
nature and probable consequences 
of which we might reasonably claim 
to be ourselves the best possible 
judges. But questions might also 
occur, of equal importance, respect- 
ing which we could not assert a 
monopoly of intelligence without 
exposing ourselves to the charges 
of arrogance and unreasoning pre- 
judice. To deny this would be to 
assume, either that no questions of 
abstract right or natural justice can 
arise under our constitution, or 


that, if they should arise, we of all 
mankind are alone capable of de- 
ciding them. 

But to whatever extent the in- 
terpretations of our own constitu- 
tion may be rendered obscure to 
strangers by the complexity and 
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antiquity of our political fabric, no 
such plea can avail in denying to 
foreigners the capacity of judging 
of the institutions of America. 
Here are no ancient records to be 
searched, no vanished states of 
society to be studied, no doubtful 
oracles to be interpreted, no obso- 
lete cystoms to be verified. The 
documents which define the consti- 
tution can be read over in an hour; 
all the circumstances which render- 
ed the Unidn desirable, all the mo- 
tives of its framers, and the com- 
promises which they were compelled 
to make for the reconcilement of 
conflicting interests, are on record. 
We see not only the stem and 
branches, and the remarkable fruits 
of the Union, but its very roots. 
And we say that a foreigner, ac- 
customed to analyse systems of 
government, and to investigate their 
results in past and contemporary 
history, will look at the present 
conflict from a point of view which, 
being unconfused by passion, will 
render him more capable of a sound 
judgment than if he were an Ame- 
rican citizen. 

Proof of this is contained in 
ample measure in the works written 
by foreigners on the American con- 
stitution. Students of systems of 
government have. long been fami- 
liar with the singularly profound 
and sagacious work of De Tocque- 
ville, the conclusions of which have 
been so completely verified by re- 
cent events as to bear the charac- 
ter of prophecy. Where shall we 
fiod an American work equally 
lucid, equally dispassionate, and of 
equal authority? And now we 
challenge the united North to pro- 
duce arguments so forcible, trets 
so incontestable, and conclusions 
so irresistible, as are contained in 
the work of Mr. Spence. Though 
we have never read or heard of a 
previous work by the same author, 
yet the excellence of the style would 
seem to indicate a practised hand, 
and the force and closeness of the 
arguments certainly prove him to 
be a practised thinker. He treats 
his subject not in the cold and ab- 
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stract style of some writers, whose 
works on political systems, how- 
ever valuable, seem to be produced, 
not by men, but by some intellec- 
tual residuum from which all the 
humanity bas been evaporated ; but 
with a spirit and interest which, 
though they never give him the 
air of a partisan, enlist for him 
the sympathies of the general as 
well as of the speculative reader. 
The di‘fusion of this work and that 
of De Tocqueville prove how wide 
is the interest excited among think- 
ing men for American affairs. And 
we should not have thought it ne- 
cessary to discuss such books, nor 
to publish articles on the American 
crisis, but for the joint facts, that 
the results of the republican system 
are of vast importance to our own, 
and that the civil war has caused 
that system to become a subject of 
the greatest interest. Before the 
conflict, it would have been but lost 
labor to invite attention to the 
defects and probable consequences 
of the Union; but now that all 
eyes are attracted to America, it 
becomes a duty to place in as 
strong a light as possible that ex- 
ample of which we may make such 
important use, 

The subject of Mr. Spence’s book 
may be broadly and conveniently 
divided into. two portions, one of 
which treats of the effects of Ame- 
“rican institutions on the nation, 
the other of the causes and motives 
of disruption. The first is most 
interesting to us as a warning to 
ourselves; the other claims imme- 
diate attention for a right under- 
standing of the present quarrel. 

It is inevitable that any one 
conducting these inquiries in the 
right spirit should be led at once 
to compare the Americans of: the 
present time with the men of the 
period of Washington. And it 
must be borne in mind that the 
great men of those days had been 
developed as English colonists, not 
as American citizens, They were 
the fathers, not the children, of 
Republican institutions. That those 


institutions worked well, so long 
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as they were administered by the 
minds that had framed them, is 
undoubted. But those were minds 
that not only displayed wisdom and 
public virtue in an unusual degree,’ 
but also possessed commanding in- 
fluence. So long as the governing 
power is em#ment for virtue, energy, 
and sagacity, the people, whether 
they live under a hereditary so- 
vereign, an oligarchy, or a demo- 
cracy, will enjoy practically all the 
benefits of freedom.. Any govern- 
ment administered by such men 
would work well; any govern- 
ment administered by corrupt and 
incompetent men must work ill. 
And therefore that system (as we 
have insisted before in discussing 
the American question) is the best 
not which seems logically the best 
provided with safeguards and checks 
and counterchecks to hold the bal- 
auce between despotism and liberty, 
but which brings the best men to 
the service of the State. Conversely, 
a system which not only does not 
bring superior men to the public 
service, but absolutely excludes 
them, must be irredeemably bad. 
In this particular it is worse 
even than a hereditary absolutism, 
which, though it does not provide 
such administrators, does not ex- 
clude them, but only renders their 
existence dependent on improbable 
contingencies. Now directly the 
republican system came to be ad- 
ministered by its own offspring, its 
failure in this respect was manifest. 
It did not provide for the posse-- 
sion of eminent public virtue in its 
councils and its executive, scarcely 
even in its tribunals. If it can 
further be shown that it actually 
excludes these qualities from the 
service of the State, nothing more 
can be needed to inceure its con- 
demnation. 

A political system is, therefore, 
not merely a nicely-adjusted ma- 
chine; it must be self-sustaining 
and self-adapting; _ self-sustaining, 
because it must call forth the qua- 
lities necessary for its proper action ; 
self-adapting, because it must ac- 
commodate itself without violence 
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to the necessities of successive ge- 
nerations. And those who merely 
construct a  nicely-adjusted ma- 
chine, leaving it to chance to deter- 
mine what hands may regulate its 
motions, can receive only a portion 
of the praise due to high states- 
manship. This Mr. Spence seems 
to lose sight of when he says, “The 
present constitution, although ex- 
tremely complex, is probably in- 
ferior to none ever’ framed, in the 
ability displayed in dealing with 
difficult and incongruous elements. 
The evils of the country arise from 
the fact that the constitution has 
not really been maintained.” It 
would be more correct to say that 
the system fsiled to elicit the qua- 
lities necessary for its own mainte- 
nance, and, failing in this primary 
condition, it could not but fail in 
all. -Under the control of its crea- 
tors it answered its purpose, buat 
it could not go alone. No system 
was ever permitted so fair a trial. 
None ever pursued its appointed 
path so completely free from ex- 
traneous and disturbing influences. 
None ever had fof its field a coun- 
try so favoured by nature in all 
that can render a people con- 
tented, and the task of a govern- 
ment easy. But it degenerated, 
because a succession of Washingtons, 
Adamses, Jeffersons, and Madisons 
were necessary to its continued 
efficiency. The framers foresaw this, 
and Washington, in his farewell ad- 
dress, earnestly besought his country- 
men to exercise the moderation and 
virtue on which the Republic de- 
pended for its support. But to be- 
seech only was not enough. A lady 
once bewailed to a bishop the in- 
ordinate number of her family. “I 
pray, my Lord,” said she, “that I 
may never have any more children.” 
‘‘Ah! madam,” said the prelate, 
“buat you must fast as well as pray.” 
So it was that Washington’s en- 
treaties alone were insufficient ; yet 
they were not uttered to deaf ears. 
No man’s words commanded such 
attention and respect as his. Bat 
to what purpose were his precepts 
framed, and hung up in places of pub- 


lic resort, and taught as lessons of 
inestimable worth to succeeding geye- 
rations, when the practical results of 
the system are a modern President, 
a modern Cabinet, and a modern 
Congress? “The race of American 
statesmen,” says De Tocqueville, “has 
evidently dwindled most remarkably 
in the last fifty years,” 


“ And,” says Mr. Spence, “if this ob- 
servation could be made by an acute 
observer, at a period when Webster, 
Clay, and Calhoun were still upon the 
stage, it would appear as if there were 
some impoverishing and exhaustive prin- 
ciple at work, when, at the present day, 
we search in vain for one single name 
that may be termed that of a statesman, 
Politicians cover the land, statesmen 
seem to have become extinct. At the 
commencement of its history, no country 
produced a larger proportion of men of 
the highest order of ability ; indeed, it 
would be difficult to find elsewhere the 
record of so large a number in an equal 
population. The fact was commented 
upon by Chatham and Burke, in terms 
expressing admiration and surprise. The 
names of Washington, Franklin, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, Marshal, and Jefferson are 
universally classed amongst the names of 
men of eminent ability. They have been 
succeeded in our day by the names of 
Fillmore, Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, and 
Pierce. The contrast is too obvious to 
need any comment; and when we inquire 
into its causes, we shall find, accompany- 
ing this decline in the talent of public 
men, a similar decline in the standard 
of political morals.” 


It may be said that it is asking 
too much of mortal men to require 
them to create a system thus capable 
of maintaining itself through distant 
generations. It may be said that 
all that can be justly demanded of 
fallible human beings is to construct 
what shall be good if well adminis- 
tered; and that to the people them- 
selves must be left the task of sup- 
plying the qualities necessary for 
due administration. But, in the first 
place, as we said before, a much 
worse system than the original fe- 
deral constitution would work well 
if controlled by such men as the 
earlier Presidents ; and, secondly, 
the very function which the framers 
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of a republican system undertake to 
discharge is, to adapt their work to the 
genius and necessities of the people for 
whom it is intended. Had the error 
pow apparent lain in the opposite di- 
rection—had the tendency to accumu- 
late power in the hands of the execu- 
tive been made so excessive that the 
Presidents had gradually become Dic- 
tators — the error would not, indeed, 
have been obvious while power was 
held by men like Washington, who 
were incapable of abusing it; but as 
soon as it passed to others less capable 
of resisting temptation, the blunder 
would have become _ transparert. 
Everybody would have been ready to 
say that the constructors of the sys- 
tem had reposed an unwise confidence 
in the virtue of rulers. And, as the 
case really stands, all that can be said 
is, that their error was a generous one, 
for it reposed a confidence in popular 
wisdom and moderation which neither 
the people of America, nor of any 
other country, can ever justify. 

Do we maintain, then, it may be 
asked, that a federal government, 
which will naturally be weak, must ne- 
cessarily be bad? Far from maintain- 
ing this, we assert that the constitution 
of the Union was, with a certain qual- 
ification, good. It was good for a tem- 
porary purpose, though it is unsuited 
for permanence. Nothing could be 
more natural than for States, individu- 
ally weak, and which had proved by 
experience the evils of a too independ- 
ent existence, to wish to form a closer 
confederacy. The Republic had at once 
power, respectability, a common pol- 
icy, and united action, all wanting in 
the first confederation. Moreover, the 
forces which have since rent it asunder 
were not then in opposition. But when 
this Union, salutary and indispensable 
in the circumstances of its early exist- 
ence, attempts to hold in its feeble 
grasp territories whose expansion has 
rendered its operation futile, and whose 
interests are violently opposed, it 
ceases to be a blessing, and becomes a 
curse. 

Besides its fitness for a temporary 
urpose, we also admit, in favour of the 
epublic, that some of the disruptive 

elements which lay in the future it was 
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not in human power to foresee. The 
vast increase in territory and in popu- 
lation which has strained with such 
severity the inherent defects of the con- 
stitution, could not possibly enter into 
the calculation. It may be said,‘also, 
that such an occurrence as the separa- 
tion, coincidently political and territo- 
rial, of two great sections of the Re- 
public, was beyond the reach of pres- 
cience. But if this is partially true, 
still it may be answered, on grounds 
which we shall presently discuss, that 
the system itself is principally respon- 
sible as the cause of that marked and 
hostile separation of. interests. 

It is not necessary to prove by arga- 
ment or quotation the degeneracy of 
the public men of America. Not even 
the violent political crisis, which is such 
as rarely fails to elicit what of vigour 
and ability may be latent in a nation, 
has availed to produce a single man 
who can be recognised as a leader. 
But that the tendency of the system 
has been not only not to encourage 
men of ability to take part in public 
affairs, but absolutely to exclude them, 
is an assertion that requires proof, 
which we offer in an extract :-— 


“That ability should no longer form 
the ground of selection for the presiden- 
tial office appears injurious enough; but 
the evil extends much beyond this. Un- 
der the system that now prevails, ability 
is a certain ban of exclusion. It proved 
so in the case of Webster, of Clay, of 
Calhoun, and, in the last election, of 
Seward.” [Perhaps, if Mr. Spence had 
written this after the publication of the 
correspondence on the Trent affair, he 
would have seen occasion to omit this 
last example.] ‘‘ The fact is so difficult 
to realise, that it becomes necessary to 
consider how these elections are really 
conducted in America. The theory of 
the constitution is, that the President 
shall be elected by the people; and in 
order to avoid the difficulties arising 
from wide dispersion, it provides that 
they shall first appoint a college of elec- 
tors, to whom ample time is afforded for 
deliberate choice. This is the theory: 
in practice, the whole power has passed 
from the people into the hands of a knot 
of professional politicians, and the elec- 
toral college has become a useless form. 
The electors are now denied the power 
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of choice, and are reduced to the reality 
of mere instruments for recording the 
votes they were from the first appointed 
to give. The election originates with a 
committee of the party thus described 
by Qlarigny in the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes:’ ‘ These committees are filled 
with briefless lawyers, with doctors 
without patients, with schemers, place- 
hunters, who devote themselves to the 
triumph of the party in order to be 
elected to some little salaried place. All 
the chances are for the intriguers, if suc- 
cess be obtained. And it is these.com- 
mittees which name the delegates for the 
Convention which has to choose the 
party candidate; the immense majority 
of the citizens have no other alternative 
than to accept these nominations as they 
stand, or renounce the exercise of their 
vote.’ The members of the Convention 
thus elected meet at some central point 
to decide upon a candidate. They come 
from sections of the country hundreds 
of miles apart, widely different in their 
interests, part of them from Free and part 
from Slave States. The only connecting- 
link is a common desire for the success of 
the party; on all other points there is 
strong diversity of sentiment. This in- 
evitably leads to great difficulty in agree- 
ing upon the candidate. The most emi- 
nent man of the party is first proposed— 
a Clay or a Webster ; but it immediately 
appears that in the course of a vigorous 
career he has done something — made 
some declaration, or adopted some prin- 
ciple—which has given unpardonable of- 
fence to one or more sections of the party. 
Unless these be conciliated, there must 
be a division, and success will be hope- 
less. Ballot succeeds to ballot in long 
succession. The s2me capital defect of 
eminence which excluded the leader of 
the party eliminates others of less cele- 
brity. At length a compromise is as- 
sented to; some one is proposed for 
party’s sake—a nonentity-——a Polk ora 
Pierce, of whom no one happens to know 
any harm. He is chosen, not as a per- 
son fit for the office, but as the best for 
the purposes of the party. And here 
another rule comes into force with dis- 
astrous effect. If, as with us, the no- 
minee who commanded the largest num- 
ber of votes carried the day, then the 
most eminent would be selected, in spite 
of sectional jealousy and opposition. 
But the rule in the United States is to 
require, not a relative, but an absolute 
majority of the whole number of votes. 
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This enables the promoters of several 
insignificant candidates to render it im- 
possible fur any other to obtain the 
majority required. The injurious effect 
of this rule is manifest, and often de- 
plored in America. In this country 
such an evil would be eradicated at once, 
immediately on its effects being disco- 
vered; but in the United States there is 
a written constitution, the spirit of 
which, as we have just seen in the case 
of the electoral college, is widely de- 
parted from, whilst the letter and form 
remain, to work out, in this and many 
other instances, the most serious injury 
to the community. In the present case 
the electoral college has become a use- 
less form, but not a harmless one. The 
moment the electors are appointed, the 
future President is known; all the in- 
fluences of his election come at once into 
action. But the form, the letter of thé 
constitution remains in foree—he is not 
yet elected legally. The power to con- 
trol these influences will not come into 
being for more than three months; and 
probably the secession movement would 
not have succeeded, and the disruption 
of the Union might not now have oc- 
curred, but for this departure from the 
spirit of an instrument, while the letter 
of it continues to be the law of the 
land.” 


We have but to consider the con- 
ditions on which only an American 
can become a statesman, to perceive 


‘that high qualities are as effectually 


excluded from the Legislature as 
from the Executive. The first con- 
dition, as the perusal of any oration 
or address of any kind to the Ameri- 
can public will show, is, that he 
shall, in the most fulsome and loath- 
some manner, flatter the people. 
He must do this, either directly, 
by telling them with all the hyper- 
bole which he can command, that 
they are the greatest, wisest, most 
infallible, and most admirable of 
mankind --or indirectly, by placing 
other people and their institutions 
in contemptuous contrast with those 
of America. It is not easy to find 
a high-minded, cultivated, and able 
man who is willing to comply with 
this primary necessity. But if he 


can bend himself to this, who are 
his competitors in the ignominious 
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contest? They are men who have 
been induced, by the salary paid to 
legislators, to make politics a trade, 
They start in the race free from the 
scruples which must hamper the man 
who retains his self-respect. Can we 
wonder which class should preponder- 
ate in Congress, or that legislation 
‘there is characterised by such prac- 
tices as we are about to quote ?— 


“The lobbies of the legislative halls 
are filled with a class of men called 
agents, whose business it is to work pri- 
vate bills through Congress, or public 
bills in which, like the Morrill Tariff, 
private interests are deeply concerned, 
by means of influecce upon members — 
or, in plain terms, by some form of cor- 
ruption. This is no secret matter, for 
indeed secrecy is little known in Ameri- 
can affairs; the power of the lobby is 
alluded to in every debate. In referring 
to the political corruption that exists, 
there is the following sentence in the 
Chicago Manifesto—the creed of the 
Northern party: ‘The people justly 
view with alarm the reckless extrava- 
gance which pervades every department 
of the Federal Government; a return to 
rigid economy and accountability is in- 
dispensable to arrest the systematic 
plunder of the public treasury by fa- 
voured partisans, whilst the recent start- 
ling developments of frauds and corrup- 
tion at the Federal metropolis show that 
an entire change of administration is 
imperatively demanded.’ ” 


The above is a description of the 
institution known as ‘‘lobbying.” 
Another curious form of legislation, 
called “log- rolling,” is depicted as 
follows :— 


“The title of the Morrill Tariff com- 
mences ‘An Act to provide for the 
payment of outstanding treasury notes, 
to authorise a loan,’ &, &c. How 
come matters so entirely distinct to be 
mixed with the details of a tariff, of 
necessity complex enough when alone? 
Because the bill is a specimen of that 
original species of American legislation 
known as ‘log-rolling”” The meaving 
of the phrase is this —‘ You help to roll 
my log, and I'll help to roll yours.’ 
When two logs are put into one bill, 
there are at once two classes interested 
in its success. Hach may, and frequent- 
ly does, exceedingly dislike. his friend’s 
log; but this is a tame feeling as com- 
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pared with interest in his own. The 
one is a question of his own private 
advantage, whilst the other concerns 
nothing beyond the mere public. There 
is, however, a difficulty in the way of 
this contrivance, if too much time be 
afforded. Some one, who is not of the 
compact, may be officious enough to 
separate the logs; or their united 
strength may be doubtful against a 
strong opposition, if there be time for a 
thorough investigation. It follows that 
a ‘log-rolling’ bill has many more 
chances of getting through by ‘rushing’ 
it. This means, to keep it back till the 
last few days of the session, and then, 
amidst a crowd of other measures, by 
dint of vehemence, under cover of con- 
fusion, and with the powerful aid of the 
‘lobby,’ to rush it through. This bill 
was rushed. Its fate was very doubtful ; 
there was a very strong opposition; but 
there was the other log in it. If re- 
jected, it was now too late to bring in a 
fresh measure to provide for the treasury 
notes and the loan, aud thus many were 
driven to support it, in order to avert 
the injury of stopping the wheels of 
government. Under such a system 
any consultation with practical or com- 
mercial men, any thoughtful considera- 
tion of the vast interests affected—these 
things were out of place. None were 
more amazed, or so thorougbly dis- 
mayed, at the passing of the Act, as the 
merchants of New York; none were 
more incredulous than the Americans 
residing in London and Liverpoo), most 
of whom scouted the idea of such a 
measure being inflicted on the com- 
munity. Is it wonderful that the peo- 
ple of the South should object to be 
governed after this manner ?” 

It must be remembered that these 
pictures are painted hy no unfriendly 
hand. As in the above quotation from 
the Chicago Manifesto, so throughout 
the work Mr. Spence clinches his ar- 
guments with quotations from authori- 
ties which all Americans must admit— 
from Hamilton, and Madison, and Jef- 
ferson, and Washington—from Chan- 
cellor Kent and Justice Story—whose 
recorded opinions on many important 
points give force to his statements, 

The effects of the system on the 
character of the people are equally 
marked and better known. We are 
all familiar with the rowdyism, the 
disregard for law and for human life, 
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the restlessness and excitability, and 
the low standard of honesty in deal- 
ing, which mark the lower classes of 
Americans. It is not that we believe 
the American populace to be worse 
than another; it is that the system 
makes it the dominant element in the 
social and political fabric, and its cha- 
racteristics thus become the cbharacter- 
istics of the nation. What possibility 
is there of any real progress on the 
part of the populace, when those 
who should be its guides to bet- 
ter things are obliged to foster 
its arrogance, and to flatter its 
baseness, as the first 
of their own political existence? 
As, in the times of chivalry, 
the old monarchs kept heralds 
to proclaim their glory and pre- 
tensions to an admiring people, 
and to hurl defiance in __loftiest 
terms at a rival potentate, so does 
the American despot, the imperial 
mob, keep its President, its minis- 
ters, its diplomats, and its editors, 
to remind it perpetually of its 
power and achievements, and to bid 
defiance, in and out of season, to 
the universe. The vanity thus fos- 
tered and engrafted upon ignorance, 
has produced that offensive tone of 
diplomacy .which has done so much 
to alienate foreign powers, that impa- 
tience of opposition which is a main 
motive in the present conflict, and 
that desire for extended empire which 
has led to a policy of spoliation. 

And it is not in politics alone that 
the influence of this insatiable po- 
pular vanity is felt. The literature 
of the country has mainly taken its 
tone: from itt In a former article 
we wrote, “American history is 
written to prove, not that Ameri- 
cans have performed great actions, 
but that the actions must mite been 
great because they were performed 
by Americans.” Mr, pens ex- 
presses the same sentiment. “A 
great dominion,” he says, ‘must 
have a great people, and a great 
people must have a great history ; 
and if there be no such history in 
real existence, it must be made 


great,” And again, “Let him (an 
author) speak the truth, in however 
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temperate and earnest a manner, yet 
so that it grate with the views of a 
majority, and whether his name be 
Washington Irving, or Cooper, or 
Hildreth, from that day he is a black 
sheep with the populace.” 

Charles Dickens has written more 
clever things than most people; but 
perhaps he never wrote anything 
which displayed his cleverness quite 
so fully as the American part of 
Martin Chuzzlewit. There is some- 
thing marvellous in the certainty 
with which he has seized on the 
sprominent features of the national 
character, and embodied them in 
some of his most humorous crea- 
tions. He and De Tocqueville, at 
opposite poles, as expounders of a 
system, are equally sure and de- 
cisive, each in his own way. The 
philosopher dissects and anatomises 
with unerring knife, and shows us 
the very pulse of the machine. The 
artist, with equally unerring pencil, 
places before us the living men who 
are the types of classes — Scadder, 
the representative of smartness ; 
Chollop, of rowdyism; Colonel 
Diver, of the venality of the press; 
Jefferson Brick, of its ridiculous 
pretensions; the dreary Pogram, of 
the humbug politician, — these, and 
many others, are they not written 
in the book of Chuzzlewit, to reveal 
the children of liberty, in their 
habits as they lived, to a wondering 
posterity? There is a whole chapter 
in this sentence uttered by Hannibal « 
Chollop, the man with the revolvers, 
bowie-knife, and sword-stick, who 
visited Martin in Eden :— 


“We must be cracked-up, sir,’ re- 
torted Chollop, in a tone of menace. 
‘You are not now in a despotic land. 
We are a model of the airth, and must 
be jist cracked-up, I tell you. We are 
the intellect and virtue of the airth, the 
crearn of human natur’, and the flower of 
moral force.’ ” 


And Mr. Pogram’s eulogy on this 
same Mr. Ohollop is as instructive 
as a trip to America :— 


“ ¢Our fellow-countryman is a model 
of a man, quite fresh from natur’s mould,’ 
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said Pogram, with enthusiasm. ‘He is 
a true-born child of this free hemisphere! 
Verdant as the mountains of our coun- 
try; bright and flowing as our mineral 
licks; unspiled by withering conven- 
tionalities as air our broad and bound- 
less Perearers! Rough he may he; 
so air our Barrs. Wild he may be; so 
air our Buffalers. But he is a @hild of 
natur’, and a child of freedom; and his 
boastful answer to the despot and the 
tyrant is, that his bright home is in the 
settin’ sun.’ ” 


And this, though much more amus- 
ing, is not at all more ridiculous than 


what is published with perfect serious-' 


ness in newspapers all over America. 

If the effects of democracy on 
the character of a nation be correct- 
ly described, who would wish to 
“ Americanise our institutions ?” 
Much that we have lately learnt 
must be forgotten before we adopt 
asystem that would exchange our 
standard of public honour for open 
corruption, that would give us ob- 
scure and venal politicians for tried 
and high-minded statesmen, that 
would make busy place-hunters of 
our population, that would extin- 
guish honourable effort, disown 
merit, and reduce the nation to one 
dead level of mediocrity, and that 
would substitute the will of an arbi- 
trary and rapacious majority for free- 
dom of opinion and equity in legisla- 
tion. On what possible grounds any 
honest and intelligent Englishman 
can, in the face of these facts, con- 
tinue to uphold either democracy in 
general or the Union in particular, 
we are at a loss to imagine. And as 
to Americanising our institutions, 
a proposal to Rassianise them 
would be equally reasonable and pop- 
ular. 

We do not say that any@jme 
chapter of Mr.~Spence’s book’ is 
more forcibly written than the rest. 
But that which is likely to be of 
most service to truth and to the 
general reader is on Slavery. Not 
that the Slavery question is really 
the most important in the quarrel. 
Mr. Spence has well maintained the 
argument of other writers, that the 
true difference is political, and that 
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slavery is involved accidentally as 
a territorial distinction. Only the 
grossest impudence could pretend 
to claim our sympathy for the North 
on the pretence that its people are 
making war against slavery. But 
many among us— those who do re- 
cognise this fact as well as those 
who do not—seem to believe that 
the cause of freedom is bound up 
in the quarrel, and that we ought not 
to give our sympathies freely to 
those whose system is founded on 
slavery, and who are resolute to main- 
tain it. Itis scarcely to be doubted 
that the feeling of what is due from 
us, as a people who have protested in 
deeds and words against the institu- 
tion, has had considerable influence 
1 ete our course in the quar- 
rel. 

That the condition of the slave 
has been painted in ridiculously 
exaggerated colours by sentimental- 
ists and writers for effect, no candid 
inquirer can doubt. Nevertheless, 
even those who are too shrewd and 
fair to believe that the exceptional 
cases quoted by Abolitionists estab- 
lish a rule, remain still impressed 
with general ideas on the subject 
which are unjust to the slave-owner. 
For instance, there is no incident 
in slavery which has so powerfully 
roused feelings of indignation and 
compassion as the compulsory sepa- 
ration of negro households, by sell- 
ing the members to different own- 
ers. The pathos which may be 
wrought out of such situations is 
endless — mother and child torn 
shrieking apart, never more to meet 
—husband and wife becoming 
strangers, that the needy owner 
may thus add a few dollars to their 
price — what more is needed for the 
condemnation of the system than 
the existence of such inhuman 
abuses? Yet we have been assured 
by a Georgian gentleman, than 
whom no more unquestionable au- 
thority can be found, that in all 
his experience of the South he has 
known but two attempts made to 
conduct sales on this principle, and 
that both failed. One of these cases 
was that of a planter who had been 
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succeeded in his property by a rela- 
tive who knew nothing personally 
of the slaves whom he inherited, 
and who advertised them to be sold 
separately, as more profitable than 
selling them in families. For some 
time no auctioneer could be found 
to conduct the sale—at Jast one 
offered himself, and he was a Northern 
man. When the sale commenced, 
Judge Barton (who was afterwards 
killed at Bull’s Run) got on the ta- 
ble, and, addressing the assembly, 
said that an attempt was being made 
to outrage public opinion, and that 
he hoped the audience would mark 
their sense of the proceeding by de- 
clining to bid. Accordingly not an 
offer was made, and the owner was 
compelled to sell the families to- 
gether. 

From the same authority we 
learnt that formerly negroes were 
on many plantations systematically 
educated and encouraged to learn. 
But when Abolition emissaries be- 
gan to hawk incendiary books 
through the States, calculated to 
excite the slaves to- rebellion, the 
risk became so great that education 
was checked with a strong hand. 
In this case, as in many others, the 
Abolitionist has been the worst 
enemy of the negro. In view of the 
frightful consequences of slave insur- 
rection, it is difficult to blame the 
owners for the harsh laws which they 
have resorted to as indispensable to 
security. 

The slave-trade is also believed 
to be maintained, against all efforts 
to suppress it, in order to satisfy 
the requirements of the South for 
fresh importations of negroes. Many 
will be surprised to learn that it is 
not so, and that the slave-trade is 
maintained only to supply the ne- 
cessities of Cuba. We believe that 
many of the Slave States prohibit 
by law the importation of negroes ; 
and the same Southerner assured 
us that, in the last twenty years, 
but one landing of a cargo of Afri- 
cans had taken place, within his 
knowledge, on the Southern coast, 
and that that had been effected by a 
proprietor who had employed the 
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vessel on his own responsibility, 
not with a view of establishing the 
traffic, but in order practically to 
contest a point with the Govern- 
ment. 

With these and other circum- 
stances to neutralise so largely the 
hostile gstatements of Avbolitionists, 
we feel sore that nothing is want- 
ing but a plain statement of the 
Southern slave-system, and a clear 
exposition of the tendency of the 
laws of the Slave States, to modify 
considerably public opinion in Eu- 
rope. But to this the South and 
its advocates have never appealed. 
To what end should they have done 
so? So long as they were in the 
Union, public opinion did not affect 
them — the Union itself, as a Nor- 
thern writer has remarked, “has. 
shielded their peculiar institution 
from the hostility of the civilised 
world.” And it was not necessary 
to state their case to the North, be- 
cause the majority of the North was 
interested in the maintenance of 
slavery, and no advocacy was needed 
to secure its complicity. And as 
for entering upon an argument with 
the Abolitionists, the South might 
well disdain to do so, both on ac- 
count of the insignificance of the 
party, and because of the conviction 
of their insincerity. In face of the 
fact that they have never made avy 
practical attempt, even where it 
might be done by really earnest 
men at no considerable sacrifice, to 
redeem any portion of territory from 
slavery, or to increase the difficul- 
ties of the slave-trade, the people of 
the South, and other people also, 
may well be justified in believing 
that the crusade against slavery has 
beep used either as a means of ob- 
t notoriety, or as the weapon 
of a political party. But now that 
European opinions on the subject 
have become of such importance, 
we do not see how an able South- 
erver could do better service to 
his country than by lessening, in a 
plain and temperate statement of 
facts, the hostile feeling created by 
the unfair and insincere advocacy of 
those partisans and sham fanatics 
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whose exaggerated statements have 
been allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Still the question remains which 
will always be a difficulty while 
unexplained, ‘‘ Why does the same 
geographical line that defines Slav- 
ery also define Secession?” And 
this Mr. Spence very clearly an- 
swers, 

In the first place, the greatly pre- 
ponderating increase of population 
which emigration has brought to the 
North, has also turned the scale of re- 
presentation in Congress against the 
South. The principle is, that each 
unit of the population of a State shall 
return a representative. At first the 
unit was 33,000 ; but when population 
increased so fast, it was perceived that 
the multitude of representatives would 
.form an unwieldy assembly. The 
unit, therefore, is now above 120,000. 
The consequence was, that although 
the South increased in population, yet 
the North increased so much more 
rapidly, that the relations of the poli- 
tical intluence of the two sections were 
no longer preserved. Virginia, which, 
adopting the lower unit, returned 23 
members, now returns 11; and the 
proportions returned by Virginia and 
New York have changed from 10 to 
6, as they originally stood, to 11 to 
30 ; and South Carolina, which origi- 
nally counted as 5 in 65, now counts 
as 4 in 233.- “ Hence,” says Mr. 
Spence, “ that State has now less than 
a quarter of the representative power 
it had when the Federal compact 
was framed —a compact entered into 
with the expectation of advantage 
from it.” 

The numbers of the other House 
were not at first dependent on 
population, for each State sent two 


members to the Senate; but as 
new territories increased in po- 
pulation, they were entitled to 


claim to become States, and they 
must enter the Union either as 
Slave or Free States. Hence the 
balance of power came to depend 
on the side which should enlist 
these new recruits; and hence the 
struggles of the two parties on the 
question-of the admission of Mis- 
souri and of Texas. And to show 
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that the preservation of their poli- 
tical power, and not the spread of 
slavery, is desired by the South 
(the spread of slavery being indeed 
entirely opposed to the interests of 
existing Slave States), it is only 
necessary to remark that the terri- 
tory of New Mexico, lately part of 
the debatable ground, contains only 
22 slaves. 


“The moment the South has secured 
the vote of New Mexico, its people care 
little to go there, or to take the slaves 
there, The object of the North is the 
same —the vote of the State in the 
Senate. The name of slavery is used as 
a telling cry, or an electioneering man- 
ceuvre. Those who want a pretext na- 
turally adopt the most specious. To sup- 
pose them in earnest in this cry would 
really be to mock their intelligence, 
for we must assume them to be out- 
raged and excited by an evil at a distance 
of 2500 miles, which they endure in their 
own metropolis, crawling on the steps of 
the Capitol.” —SPENcE, p. 109. 


The influence of the North had long 
preponderated, and would have been 
irresistible, but that it was divided 
into two hostile camps. Thus, so 
long as they remained divided, the 
South, siding with one, could maintain 
its political influence. But when 
those parties united against the 
South, the struggle becomes hopeless, 
- how it happened let Mr. Spence 
te . 


“ By means of this alliance ” (with the 
Democratic party of the North) “ the 
South maintained its original political su- 
premacy, not only long after the change in 
relative population had removed its solid 
foundation, but down to the present day. 
In this lies the real force of the recent 
election of Mr. Lincoln, It is idle to 
suppose that the South would have en- 
countered the dangers and horrors of 
civil war simply because another candi- 
date was preferred to its own. The re- 
sult of an election may cause a riot; but 
to produce a revolution, a general move- 
ment of a people, there must have been 
causes long in action, and powerful 
enough to have penetrated the whole 
public mind. At the last election there 
were four candidates — Breckenridge, 
Douglas, Bell, and Lincoln. Brecken- 
ridge was the candidate of the Cotton 
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States, and he would have been rejected 
by the election of either Bell or Douglas. 
But no one will assert that those States 
would have seceded had their candidate 
been defeated by either of those compe- 
titors. Again, the South had previously 
suffered defeat at presidential elections 
without the sound of secession being 
heard. Why, then, the effect on the 
present occasion? Because, for the first 
time in the history of the United States, 
the election of the President was purely 
geographical: it was not a defeat at the 
hands of a party, but at those of the 
Northern power. Every Northern State 
had voted for Mr. Lincoln ; every South- 
ern State had voted againsthim. It was 
an act that severed North from South 
as with the clean cut of a knife. Upon 
such a division Jefferson remarked long 
ago, ‘A geographical line, coinciding 
with a marked principle, moral and 
political, once conceived and held up to 
the angry passions of men, will never be 
obliterated, and every irritation will make 
it deeper and deeper.’ There is a truth 
in these words which gave the force to 
this event ; itcould neither be obliterated 
nor revoked. The Northern States had 
183 votes; the Southern, if unanimous, 
120. Hence it was plain, that if the 
North chose to act in a mass, its power 
was irresistible, At last it did act in a 
mass. Upon that event political power 
departed from the South, and departed 
forever; the substance had long been 
gone, now the shadow followed it.” 


It is clear, then, that the difference 
between North and South is sectional 
and geographical — not moral. That 
differences of feeling, of interest, of man- 
ners, of origin, of occupation, of socie- 
ty, and of soil and climate, do exist, is 
a fact too familiar to be enlarged on 
here. And it being assumed as prov- 
ed, that this wide and deep division is 
politically, and not morally, coincident 
with slavery, it only remains to show 
how this political preponderance has 
been turned to the disadvantage of the 
South. 

That agricultural and manufactur- 
ing interests may exist in the same 
community — not only without antag- 
onism, but with mutual benefit — all 
experience shows. But circumstances 
of soil, race, and climate, have caused 
the South to become almost entirely 
agricultural, while the manufacturing 
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interests predominate in the North; 
and, this being the case, the North 
have used their political power to 
protect their own — that is, the manu- 
facturing —interests. This they have 
effected by duties levied on foreign 
manufactures. And though certain 
Southern products are also pro- 
tected, yet that does not prevent 
the South from being the chief suf- 
ferers by the system. Whenever it 
was considered politic to bribe a 
State, it was done by protection to 
its special interests, and dove in 
such a way as to show that the 
object was, not to make the foreign 
rival manufacture contribute to the 


revenue, but to exclude it entirely. 
The result has been, that the 
Southerners have been compelled 


to pay, on such manufactures as - 
are necessary to them, a tribute 
which is calculated to be as high 
as 25 per cent, for the benefit of 
Northern interests. Against this 
they have struggled for thirty years. 
And that it is a grievance capable 
of producing the most bitter feel- 
ings and most serious consequences, 
must be admitted on consideration 
of the two facts,— that it was a tax 
on imports, and a very insignificant 
one, that produced the American 
rebellion against England; and 
that it was the refusal to permit 
the South to share in the benefit 
of a surplus revenue by the remis- 
sion of a vexatious tariff, which 
drove South Carolina to revolt in 
1832. Northern writers, who wish 
us to believe that the tariff grievance 
is an after-thought and pretence to 
justify secession, and that slavery 
is the real cause, drop out of sight 
the fact that American precedents 
justify us in believing an oppressive 
system of taxation to be sufficient to 
excite a nation to revolt, and the ab- 
surdity they are guilty of in saying 
that the South has armed to defend an 
institution which the North does not 
profess to attack. 

Since the above was written, the 
Message of President Lincoln has 
reached England, in which he pro- 
poses to render a gradual system of 
emancipation possible, by creating 
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a public fund with which to purchase 
the whole of the slaves in such States 
as may choose to accept the con- 
ditions. 

It is, of course, impossible to 
predict whether Congress will ap- 
prove the measure and vote the 
necessary funds or not. The ‘lob- 
bying” and other illegitimate in- 
fluences, ‘which we have before 
described, will have such a share in 
the decision that even American 
politicians must be quite in the 
dark on the subject ; but we may 
presume that if, for party reasons, 
the measure is acceptable to the 
majority, Congress, which has al- 
ready sanctioned an _ expenditure 
so vastly beyond the apparent re- 
sources of the Union, will not 
be deterred, by any consideration 
of the difficulty of raising funds, 
or of impending insolvency, from 
granting the required provision. It 
is much more easy to foresee how 
slender is the chance of such a 
vote producing substantial results, 
when we consider that it is entirely 
dependent on that patriotism which 
the tax-gatherer has never yet ventured 
to face. 

We will suppose, however, that 
such guarantees will be offered as 
will satisfy the slaveholding  in- 
terests, and that the bid is so high 
as to cover not only the value of 
the slaves, but the loss ensuing 
from the abolition of a system, and 
the substitution of new sources of 
wealth and traffic for that which 
will thus be relinquished. As the 
President does not propose to 
emancipate siaves and also to carry 
on the war as simultaneous o 
rations of finance, but to render 
the new source of expenditure the 
means of drying up the old chan- 
nel, the next consideration is, what 
effect the proposed emancipation will 
have in concluding the war. 

We have already shown how the 
real motive of Secession was the 
irremediable extinction of Southern 
influence in that Union whose ob- 
ject was, of course, the advantage 
of all. By withdrawing from the 
Union, the South, thus rendering 
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itself independent of Northern 
majorities, would make its own 


laws for its own benefit; and so 
long as the new Confederacy should 
be strong enough to be respected 
and to maintain itself, the prepon- 
derance of Northern wealth and 
numbers could no longer operate 
to its disadvantage. Whether the 
number of States forming the new 
Confederacy is more or less, does 
not affect this question of Seces- 
sion as influenced by interest or 
policy. 

Supposing, then, that Mr. Lin- 
coln’s plan is so far successful that 
Congress votes the money, that the 
people give it, and that the Border 
States, now occupied by Federal 
troops, accept it, it is evident that 
this will only increase the despe- 
rate resistance of the South. What 
possible inducement will they have 
to return to a Union in which their 
original cause of difference will be 
immensely’ aggravated by the addi- 
tion of many States to the former 
preponderating balance of Northern 
political influence? In a military 
point of view, the South will be 
stronger than at present; for, as 
we shall presently endeavour to 
show, the political necessity of oc- 
cupying the Border States has led 
to an undue extension of the Con- 
federate troops. We may consider 
it certain, then, that the North 
must find the means not only for 
the new purchase, but for the mainte- 
nance of the war to the point of abso- 
lute subjugation. 

Bat even granting the farther im- 
possible supposition that the South, 
in despair at the acquiescence of 
the Border States, should agree to 
renounce all hope of sharing poli- 
tical influence, to return to the 
Union, and to continue in it under 
sach conditions as Northern inte- 
rests might dictate, and to accept 
emancipation on the conditions of- 
fered, those conditions must _ evi- 
dently be something far befond 
the purchase-money of the slaves. 
They must include also indemnifi- 
cation for the vast amount of pro- 
perty which is entirely depeutens 
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on slave-labour for its value. It 
may be well doubted whether the 
most extravagant estimate of the 
expenses of a protracted war could 
equal the value of the, enormous inte- 
rests which emancipation by purchase 
would place in the balance. 

In presence, then, of these vast 
difficulties, not one of which ad- 
mits of probable solution, and all 
of which are necessary elements in 
the question—the grant of Con- 
gress, the generosity and confidence 
of the people, the concurrence of 
the Border Stafes, the intimidation 
and despair of the South, and the 
ability of the Federal system to bear 
the enormous strain which must in 
any case fall on its already over- 
burdened resources—we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the pro- 
posal of President Lincoln to be a 
weak and impracticable attempt to 
reconcile the jarring interests of the 
North, which threaten even the re- 
mains of the Union with dissolution, 
and to secure the sympathy of fo- 
reign States by the pretence of a 
wish to make emancipation a part 
of the Federal policy, To prove 
that this is only a pretence, adopted 
for a purpose, we need only quote 
the following amendment to the 
Constitation, which, though it never 
received due ratification, and is con- 
sequently not law, was proposed and 
passed in Congress on the 3d March, 
1861, in the face of Secession, and 
to conciliate the slave interest :— 

“That no amendment shall be 
made to the Constitution which 
will authorise or give Congress 
power to abolish or interfere within 
any State with the domestic institu- 
tions thereof, including that of per- 
sons held to labour or servitude by the 
laws of said State.” 

The spirit of this amendment is 
altogether in support of slavery: 
the spirit of the new measure is 
directly opposed to it. Will any- 
body pretend that the change has 
been* wrought by the philanthropy, 
and not by the necessities, of the 
Union? Mr. Seward’s late attempt 
to revive the abandoned proposals 
against privateering, shows how 
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ready the Federal Government is 
to make morality and consistency 
subserve a present advantage. Ex- 
treme necessity may be held to 
justify the present attempt to re- 
concile Northern factions, and to 
conciliate foreign opinion; but 
neither Northern politicians, nor 
foreigners who are familiar with 
the spirit of the Federal policy, will 
be hoodwinked by so transparent a 
device. 

Into the chapter in which Mr. 
Spence discusses the question, 
whether secession is a  constitu- 
tional right, we do not propose to 
follow him. We have, in former 
articles, pointed out how absurd 
it is to suppose that the parties to 
a cause, in which themselves are 
arbiters, will submit to be bound 
by the construction put upon the 
terms of a document, —how false 
it is, both in fact and inference, to 
presume that the framers of the 
constitution ever intended to bind 
posterity, without appeal, to the 
terms of the Union,—and how 
ridiculous is the conclusion, to 
which Northern pretensions would 
lead, that, the Union once framed, 
there is no escape from it, whatever 
be its fruits, till the end of the world. 
Those who maintain this doctrine, 
rely very strongly on the fact that 
the preamble, commencing “ We, the 
people of the United States,” shows 
that the constitution was not the 
work of the States, and that conse- 
quently it is not in the power of 
any States to dissolve it. They 
argue that, by some singular pro- 
cess, the people of the different 
States divested themselves for the 
time of their State allegiance ; and 
with a view of giving a solemn and 
irrevocable character to the act of 
union, formed, while creating it, 
one people. It might be objected 
to this view, that as the previous 
confederation conld not make one 
people, but only an aggregate of 
peoples (for the States are said in 
the articles to “severally enter into 
a firm league of friendship with 
each other,’ and their interests 
were represented by “delegates”’), 
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so the people, if it ever existed as 
a people at all, must have become 
so in virtue of the Union; and 
that, consequently, to say the people 
made the Union, is to invert cause 
and effect, because it was the Union 
which made the people. In any 
case to suppose that nations are 
to be bound by such quibbles in 
matters of vital interest, is to give 
them no credit for free will or com- 
mon sense. It is rather to presume 
that they are held in a spiritual 
bondage to the letter of law, which 
the most abject victim of a modern 
convent might repudiate. By simply 
reading, “ We, the peoples of the 
United States,” — of “ We, the 
people,” which is rather an altera- 
tion of grammar than of sense, the 
whole argument vanishes. Moére- 
over, it is somewhat singular, if the 
“people,” and not the ‘ peoples,” 
created the constitution, that the con- 
vention which defined it was formed 
of deputies, not of the people, but 
of the different States ; and that, to 
make it law, it was necessary that a 
convention, called in each indivi- 
dual State for the purpose, should 
ratify it. But two facts quoted 
by Mr. Spence entirely dispose of 
the argument, together with what- 
ever force anybody may attach to 
it, One is, that the first draft 
of the’ constitution contained the 
words, ‘‘ We, the people of the 
States of New Hampshire, Massa- 
.chusetts,” &c., reciting the names 
of all. But as it was expected that 
some might not ratify, so, to obvi- 
ate the inconvenience, the title was 
abbreviated. The other is, that in 
the Virginia convention “ Patrick 
Henry objected to the words, ‘We 
the people,’ on the ground that the 
very construction might be given to 
them which is attempted at the pre- 
sent day. But Madison at once 
showed such construction to be .er- 
roneous. He replied in these words, 
‘The parties to it were to be the 
people, but not the people as com- 
posing one great society, but the 
people as composing thirteen sove- 
reignties.’ Not contented with giv- 
ing the true meaning of the phrase, 
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he adduced an argument to prove it 
by adding, ‘If it were a purely con- 
solidated government, the assent of 
a majority of the people would be 
sufficient to establish it. But it 
was to be binding on the people of 
a State only by their own separate 
consent.’ ” 

Having thus settled the question 
of the letter of the constitution, Mr. 
Spence goes on to argue, with great 
ability and force, that its spirit is 
equally opposed to the doctrine of 
consolidation. But we believe the 
fact of secession has, in most peo- 
ple’s minds, superseded the neces- 
sity of argument. For our own 
part, ‘we consider that States had a 
perfect right to secede, not only if 
they found the operation of the 
Union unjust and oppressive, but 
from the mere fact that they wished 
for independence, and thought they 
could develop themselves to more 
advantage separately. We are far, 
indeed, from asserting, what the 
Declaration of Independence asserts, 
the right of insurrection. But se- 
cession from a confederation is 
something very different from in- 
surrection against a supreme gov- 
ernment. In ordinary cases, the 
insurrection of an aggrieved class, 
which, perhaps, extends into every 
province, sets a whole kingdom in 
a turmoil; and the inhabitants of 
districts, of counties, even of towns, 
take sides, and stand in hostile op- 
position. The anarchy which must 
ensue is one of the circumstances 
that renders insurrection a crime, 
and makes nations “rather bear 
those ills they have, than fly \to 
others that they know not of.” Bat 
here the two parties were already 
separated before the dispute began 
—and each State, possessing already 
the machinery of administration, 
needed only to resume the powers 
it had committed to the Federal 
Government in order to form a fresh 
confederacy, and to start fully equip- 
ped on its new career. Nor is it 
true, as is often said, that secession 
dissolves or vitiates the Union. The 
Union remains binding on the same 
terms on which it always was bind- 
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ing, namely, on such States as choose 
to continue to adhere to it. 

In a chapter which shows great 
ability, and a degree of military 
knowledge not often attained by 
civilians, Mr. Spence discusses the 
prospects of the conflict. His con- 
clusions are based on the physical 
aspect of the theatre of war, on the 
records of previous wars on that 
continent,- and on a comparison of 
the military spirit and resources of 
North and South. Those conclu- 
sions are entirely against the pro- 
bability of the South being reduced 
to submission. There is nothing in 
thé reverses which the South has 
lately experienced to invalidate Mr. 
Spence’s opinion, which is founded 
on the assumption that no superi- 
ority in the field will avail to over- 
come the obstacles offered by the 
vast extent and physical difficulties 
of the invaded territory. But as 
the contest has passed into another 
phase since Mr. Spence wrote,. we 
5 g here, instead of discussing 
is general views on the prospects 
of the war, to point ont concisely 
the features of essential military im- 
portance which the present attitude 
of the antagonist powers exhibits. 

The fronts of the hostile armies 
are intersected by the formidable 
military obstacle of the Alleghany 
Mountains, which divide the theatre 
of war from Pennsylvania to Geor- 
gia and Alabama. Across the 
mountain-belt the Potomac runs 
transversely, and in its valley the 
continuity of the chain is, of course, 
interrupted. Through the gap thus 
made a railway passes, connecting 
Washington with a point on the 
Ohio: and thus, by rail and river, 
there is complete and ready commu- 
nication between the main army of 
M‘Clellan and the right wing which 
operates in Tennessee. 

At an average distance of sixty 
miles in rear of this, a second rail- 
way connects Baltimore, New York, 
and Philadelphia with the Ohio. 
The State of Ohio, on the other 
side of the river, is a perfect net- 
work of railroads, several of which, 
as well as those of Indiana, the ad- 
joining State, touch the stream at 
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points lower down. Thus the Alle- 
ghanies cease to be an obstacle be- 
tween the Federal army of the Po- 
tomac and the Federal forces in 
Western Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, since by the Potomac, by 
the railways, and, above all, by the 
great highway of the Ohio, troops 
pass with ease and rapidity from left 
to right, and all the resources of the 
rich States bordering on the river 
are immediately available for the 
supply of the detachments, how- 
ever large and numerous, along the 
entire frontier. 

But south of the Potomac no 
such valley breaks the line of the 
Alleghanies. The triple rank of 
ridges interpose “their barrier be- 
tween Eastern Virginia and the 
Carolinas on one side, and Western 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky 
on the other. Thus communica- 
tion between the Confederate army 
at Manassas, and the Confederate 
troops in Western Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Eastern Tennessee, can 
be maintained only by the roads 
and hill-paths of the country. 
A solitary line of railway, however, 
connects the extremities of the 
Confederate armies. Passing from 
Richmond through Lynchburg, it 
enters the Blue Ridge of the Alle- 
ghanies at a place called Bufords 
Gap, from whence it follows the 
course of the valley between the 
main ridges for five hundred miles, 
till it emerges on the upper course 
of the Tennessee river, and passes 
thence to Memphis, on the Missis- 
sippi. Along the frontier of the 
Carolinas the mountain-belt forbids 
the junction of branch lines front 
those States with the main road, 
which is thus isolated till, far to 
the south-west, a Georgian road 
joins it in Tennessee. This long, 
slender, and precarious tie is all 
that binds together the wings of the 
Confederate armies, and it passes 
far behind what has hitherto been 
their centre. Thus, while troops 
and supplies are transferred easily 
from left to right of- the Federal 
front by rail and river, the Con- 
federates can only make correspond- 
ing movements from right to left 
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through the passes of the moun- 
tains. The result is, that the 
Northern generals may at any 
time assemble an overwhelming 
force on a point of their line ; and 
if the Southern leaders detach rein- 
forcements to meet it, they will 
probably arrive too late. In this 
way the Southerners may always 
find themselves weakest on — the 
point of collision, especially as their 
strictly defensive attitude allows 
their enemy to play this game 
without fear of a counter attack. 
Taking advantage of the facilities 
which the great highway of the 
Ohio affords, the Western Federal 


States concentrated their troops 
and flotilla at Cairo, where the 
Ohio joins the Mississippi. Aban- 


doning the proclaimed design of 
forcing a way down the main 
stream to New Orleans, the expedi- 
tion moved up the Ohio to the 
point where it is joined by the 
Tennessee river. This and the 
neighbouring tributary, the Cum- 
berland, are streams which, though 
inferior to the great floods whose 
volume they augment, would take 
a high rank among the navigable 
rivers of Europe. They flow in 
the lower portion of their course, 
in nearly parallel lines, about ten 
miles asunder; and on their inner 
banks — that is to say, on the right 
bank of the Tennessee and the left 
of the Cumberland —the Confeder- 
ates held positions at Forts Henry 
and Donnelson. The Federal troops 
and gunboats ascended the Tennes- 
see to Fort Henry and took it; 
then the flotilla descending the 
stream, moved up the intervening 
ortion of the Ohio to the Cumber- 
and, and descended that tributary. 
Part of the land forces moved on 
the bank in communication with 
the boats, and part advanced from 
Fort Henry across the interval be- 
tween the two rivers to Fort Don- 
nelson, where the two wings united 
to attack that position, which they 
captured. 

The apparent value of this suc- 
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cess is very great. The rivers pro- 
tect the flanks of the army in the 
intervening space, and afford the 
readiest means of supplying it. It 
is like thrusting out a great bastion 
through the opposing line. In ad- 
vancing—either southward into Ten- 
nessee, or north-eastward towards 
Kentucky —the army will have 
one flank secured by a great river, 
which will also relieve it of those 
encumbrances in the rear that 
generally hamper the movement of 
troops. Even if the army so ad- 
vancing be attacked on its outward 
flank, and driven back upon the 
river, the heavy artillery of the 
flotilla would probably protect it 
from further disaster. Thus the 
Federals will not only be superior 
in numbers, but will possess the 
additional advantages which we 
have endeavoured to indicate. 
Supposing antagonist forces to 
be on something like an equality in 
spirit, discipline, and equipment, 
there is only one way in which the 
army inferior in numbers can com- 
pensate for-that disadvantage. It 
is by taking positions so strong as 
shall in some degree neutralise the 
superior strength of the assailants. 
Bat the great plains of the Missis- 
sippi are so gentle in their slope 
towards its channel, that, from Pitts- 
burg in Pennsylvania to the june- 
tion of the Ohio with the main 
stream, 600 miles distant, the down- 
ward inclination is only about a 
foot in a mile. In such a country, 
then, it is not likely that many 
strong positions are to be found. 
Everywhere the level character of 
the plains will enable the superior 
artillery to sweep the field, and the 
more numerous army to deploy its 
strength, And by making a base 
of the strip of land which they have 
gained, and moving westward to 
the Mississippi, the Federals may 
threaten the flank or rear of the 
positions occupied for the defence 
of the great river, and so make way 


for the of their flotilla to- 
wards New Orleans.* Or moving 





* Since the above was written, this view is confirmed by the news of the aban- 


donment of Columbus. 
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up the Tennessee, they may seize a 
point on the Memphis railway, and 
sever that important artery. 

With such prospects opened to 
the North, the chances of the South 
would, at first, seem to be much 
diminished. And did those re- 
gions resemble the old countries of 
Europe with their highroads passing 
through fertile districts, and con- 
verging on important towns, a skilful 
commander might take the present 
tide in affairs at its flood, and fol- 
low it on to fortune. But the diffi- 
culties of the country will probably 
prove the best security of the South- 
western States. The roads are few, 
and are described as inconceivably 
bad. Dickens, in his ‘ American 
Notes,’ says he went from St. Louis 
to visit the neighbouring prairie, 
and that two strong horses could 
draw his carriage only at the rate of 
two mile an hour, the black mire 
reaching to the axles. And a recent 
traveller, Mr. Olmsted, tells us that 
the driver of the omnibus which 
took him from the hotel in Memphis 
to the railway station, stopped on 
the way and asked all the men to 
get out and walk, as the road was 
so bad that the horses could only 
draw the ladies and the baggage. 
“ After some forty miles of rail,” 
he goes on to say, “ nine of us were 
stowed away in another stage-coach. 
The road was bad, the weather 
foul. We proceeded slowly, were 
often in imminent danger of being 
upset, and once were all obliged to 
get out and help the horses to drag 
the coach out of the slough.” An 
army can only move in a country 
of this - description with enormous 
difficulty and risk when advancing 
to any distance from the rivers, 
which are the real highways of the 
region. The impediments to the 
carriage of the necessary supplies 
would be almost insuperable, and 
the least interruption or disaster in 
the rear would be fatal. Thus the 
movements would of necessity ap- 
pear to be restricted to the navi- 
gable rivers. These may be tra- 
versed, and lines may thus be held 
in Southern territory, but the great 
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impassable spaces between may 
nevertheless remain unsubjagated. 

It might, perhaps, have been ex- 
pected that the Tennesseans would 
have shown some fertility in ex- 
pedients to impede the passage of 
the flotilla up their rivers. Great 
rafts might probably have been 
formed on the woody portions of 
their course, which, laden with fire- 
wood and explosive materials, might 
have been chained together, and 
launched at the right moment into 
the stream, to wrap the gunboats 
in flames and smoke. Borne down 
by the current, nothing could have 
opposed them, and they would have 
swept the river clear. As there was 
time to erect extensive works and 
batteries, there was time also for 
such a measure as this. 

It has been suggested that the 
Federal army in Tennessee, by 
moving towards Western Virginia, 
may cause the main army at Ma- 
nassas, thus turned on its left flank, 
to fall back. But it is to be ob- 
served that the same mountain- 
barrier which prevents easy com- 
munication between the portions of 
the Confederate line, will also ob- 
struct the advance of the enemy. 
The passes may easily be held by 
inferior numbers. Mountain war- 
fare demands especial skill in the 
general who conducts offensive ope- 
rations. The opportunities for the 
employment of a guerilla system 
will be numerous in that extensive 
hill-country, and the advantages of 
water-carriage will fail the invader, 
while the facility of concentrating 
on a point of the front of operations 
will probably pass to the opposite 
party. Even a series of successes 
in Tennessee and Kentucky will 
therefore not render the affairs of 
the South desperate, if the people 
maintain the spirit of resistance. 

Political reasons, doubtless, dic- 
tated the extension of the Confe- 
derate forces. It was highly impor- 
tant that the Border States should 
not consider themselves abandoned ; 
bat, on military grounds, it was ex- 
tremely injudicious to occupy them, 
or, at any rate, to maintain the 
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positions held in them, when the 
greater facilities of transport of 
the North had laid them open to 
the attacks of superior forces and 
heavier artillery. As soon as the 
Southern line of defence is drawn 
back, throughout its length, to the 
Alleghanies, the line of railway 
before mentioned becomes, solitary 
as it is, of inestimable value. To 
the Confederates will then pass the 
power of readily concentrating on 
the points desired —an advantage 
which will far more than compen- 
sate for their inferior numbers ; 
while the Northern troops, the 
moment they quit the rivers that 
have so befriended them, will suffer, 
while advancing in the hill country, 
all the difficulties under which the 
South have hitherto laboured. They 
will then, in their turn, experience 
all the delays and unéertainties 
consequent On advancing along 
such roads as we have described, 
where they must leave their heavy 
artillery behind, and where they 
will be liable at all times to find 
the heads of their lengthened 
columns attacked if they advance 
in force, or their detachments, if 
they scatter them, successively 
overwhelmed by superior numbers. 
Unless, therefore, the North should 
gain some great success in Eastern 
Virginia, the damage to the South- 
ern cause is so far more apparent 
than real. 

Perhaps the most encovraging 
sign for the South is the frenzy of 
joy that has seized on the North at 
the news of its success. Had that 
news been received calmly, as an in- 
stalment of a great expected result, it 
would have been evidence of a deep- 
seated confidence in the resources 
of the Union. As it is, it proves 
that the state of the Northern mind 
was such as to make anything a 
relief which varied the monotony 
of disaster, and that, notwithstand- 
ing their unmeasured vaunts, they 
will be well satisfied with successes 
very short of great victories and 
rapid conquests. And, possibly, 
Southern leaders may also see 
grounds for hope in the manifestoes 
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issued by the new Secretary for War 
of the North, who disclaims the 
existence of any other plan of cam- 
paign than the very simple one of 
advancing straight upon the enemy, 
which, if it really comprises the 
whole art of war, might perhaps 
have been put in practice earlier. 
However reassuring it may be to 
the North to hear that no profound 
skill is required to {insure victory, 
it certainly rather contravenes the 
Young Napoleon doctrine, and 
seems, indeed, to annul altogether 
the necessity for that prodigy’s 
coming. A mach more humble 
model may be selected for Nor- 
thern imitation than the greatest 
expositor of that science which is 
now pronounced to be mere im- 
pious charlatanism by this new 
authority in war, who, in a few 
sentences of Puritanism and bad 
grammar, sets aside all the theories 
of strategists. The next time we 
are: involved in hostilities, it will 
certainly count for several points 
in our favour if the war depart- 
ment of the enemy is in the hands 
of such a presumptuous fanatic as 
Mr. E. M. Stanton. 

After the strong expression of 
the opinion of this country respect- 
ing the policy of interference, it is 
not likely that anything but the 
progress of events can avail to alter 
our course. Nevertheless, we will 
observe that the jadiciousness of 
that course of neutrality depends 
entirely upon the truth of the as- 
sumption that the North must fail 
to subjugate the South. If it must, 
we entirely agree that it will be 
better for the South, for us, and for 
the North, that the contest should 
be decided without foreign inter- 
ference. Nor should we in that 
case anticipate that the unconcealed 
rancour of the North would impel 
it to assail us. The least astute of 
Northern politicians would see that 
the South would seize such an op- 
portunity to renew the contest, and 
under very different conditions, with 
its ports open and its trade pro- 
tected. But we must also consider 
how a different termination of the 
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contest would affect us. That the 
South can successfully resist we do 
not doubt, but we have as: yet no 
sufficient proof that it will. It ,has 
been suffering of late uncommon 
privations. It must maintain the 
struggle under a sense of extreme 
isolation. Expressions of the sym- 
pathy it excites can seldom reach 
it; and when the troops whom we 
read of as fighting with fowling- 
pieces and old muskets are obliged 
to succumb to Enfield and Whit- 
worth rifles, and to. cannon cast 
in European foundries, they can 
scarcely but regard neutrality as 
bearing for them an unfortunate 
resemblance to hostility. We will 
suppose that, under the combined 
influence of Northern arms and 
numbers, and a sense that all the 
world is against them, they should 
conclude the war with such a com- 
promise as the North would con- 
sider a triumph, and as would free 
it from the apprehension of the 
hostility of the South. The diffi- 
culties of the North would then 
consist in providing for the pay- 
ment of their debt, of settling in- 
ternal dissensions, and of laying 
the formidable military spirit that 
they have raised. It is easy to fore- 
see that, in such circumstances, one 
simple mode of disposing for a time 
of all these difficulties would be 
to direct their embarrassing forces, 
Southern, perhaps, as well as Nor- 
thern, against our American pos- 
sessions, in pursuit of what they 
have so often announced to be their 
destiny. These considerations de- 
servé weight in a question which 
has been too lightly disposed of. 
And against two arguments that 
have been largely used to oppose 
interference we altogether protest. 
The one is, that we must abstain 
because of what motives the North 
might impute to us. It is sufficient 
to reply that, so long as we are 
acting as we have a right to act, we 
need fear no imputations ; and that 
we surely need not found our policy 
on what the North may say, when 
we are now shaping our course with 
80 little regard to what it may poasi- 
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bly do. The other is, that England, 
of all countries, has an interest in 
upholding blockades ; to which we 
reply, that England, of all countries, 
has the least interest in upholding 
sham blockades, because she is best 
able to maintain a real one. 

Into the recent debate on the 
question of the blockade a great deal 
of sentiment was imported, on what 
grounds it would be difficult to 
say. It would seem impossible to 
find a subject from which sentiment 
is more thoroughly excluded than 
the American Union. That we owe 
it no special consideration for past 
relations with us, we need not re- 
peat. Nor is it easy to discern in 
what manner it can be said to ap- 
peal, on the ground of its own 
merits, to the imagination or the 
heart. Certainly no “people ever 
claimed ‘the admiration of the world 
before on the same grounds as the 
Americans. They do not demand 
our respect because of their achieve- 
ments in art, or in literature, or in 
science, or philosophy. They can 
make no pretence to the no less 
real, though less beneficent, reputa- 
tion of having proved themselves a 
great military power. Their boast 
is that they are prosperous and free. 
But prosperity and liberty are mat- 
ters that concern only themselves. 
They are just reasons for expressing 
content, but not for demanding 
applause. Freedom may make a 
people happy, but it must produce 
greater results than that before it 
entitles them to the respect of 
others. The principal result of 
American freedom on the character 
of the American people in their 
foreign relations has hitherto been 
arrogance, intolerance, and aggres- 
sion. Nations which have marked 
their progress for centuries with 
the names of great men and great 
works, in which all humanity has 
a@ common interest and glory, are 
spoken of contemptuously as effete 
despotisms. Then, by way of show- 
ing how much better democrats 
can do, they seek, with immense 
agitation and clamour, every foar 
years, a chief fit to preside over the 
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destinies of a free people, and suc- 
ceed in eliciting a result about as 
valuable as if he had been chosen 
by lottery, or the more ancient 
method of the flight of birds. Le- 
gislative assemblies, whose origin is 
in avy principle but popular suf- 
frage, are contemned as relics of 
barbarism ; and, to put them to 
shame, universal suffrage collects a 
national assembly, whose ability is 
about equal to that of an average 
parish vestry: Monarchy and aris- 
tocracy must alike be sources of 
corruption ; which liberty rebukes 
by making office synonymous with 
plunder. And to crown all, liberty 
itself turns to a tyranny so in- 
supportable as to drive a great sec- 
tion of the commonwealth to open 
revolt. 

But while Americans have so 
affected to despise all institutions 
but their own, they can argue, when 
it suits them, as if the Union com- 
bined the powers of a monarchy 
with the merits of a republic. They 
are fond of telling us that, if Scot- 
land or Wales were to secede, we 
should do as they do. Such an 
argument shows ‘only how ready 
they are to permit their prejudices 
and passions to render them blind 
to inconsistency. The very gfound 
on which they have so vaunted 
their own government over all others 
is, that it is founded on the consent 
of the governed. They never tired 
of telling us how cheap it was — 
how complete was their liberty under 
it — and how happily they had dis- 
pensed with the burden of a stand- 
ing army, which rests like an in- 
cubus on the resources of the old 
nations of Europe. If it was re- 
plied that our more expensive sys- 
tem enabled governments to main- 
tain law and order, the rejoinder 
was, that the Americans were a self- 
governing people, too enlightened 
to need the control of material 
force. Yet now they wish to arro- 
gate for their democracy those very 
rights of imperialism which they 
have always so loudly denounced. 
No doubt the British Government 
would coerce a refractory portion 
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of the empire. But our political 
system is not founded on the sove- 
reignty of the people. We did not 
start in our career with asserting 
the right of revolution. Certainly 
we cannot boast that our govern- 
ment is cheap; but we can boast 
that it is efficient, and that it can 
always assert itself. And when de- 
mocrats seek to eke out the defi- 
ciencies of democracy by adopting 
the resources proper to imperialism, 
they only prove the fatility of at- 
tempting to attribute permanency 
to systems of government whose 
continued existence is dependent 
on consent, 

Those Americans who most strenu- 
ously object to the freedom with 
which we discuss their institutions, 
must at least admit that we enforce 
our views with argument. And as 
they are no less amenable than 
other people to the tribunal of the 
world’s opinion, with argument they 
ought to reply. Threats and abuse 
will manifestly never establish their 
case, nor will confused talk about 
banners and liberty avail to con- 
vince anybody. We also think that 
when they appeal to reason, quib- 
bles about phrases, and forced con- 
structions of terms, such as never 
could bind sensible persons, unless 
enforced by authority from which 
there was no appeal, are out of 
place in the present dispute. Nor 
is there any cause for acrimony in 
the discussion, for we have always 
entirely separated the political sys- 
tem of America from the true in- 
terests of the people. Against that 
system able writers have brought 
heavy charges, and have supported 
them with facts, and with the 
opinions of American statesmen. 
To mere denunciations and un- 
supported imputations, Americans 
—_ well have angrily objected, 
and disdained to reply. But the 
case against the Republic has been 
stated with care and supported with 
ability. The grounds taken are, 
that the continuance of the Union is 
not to be desired either for the 
sake of the Americans or for our 
own. If we honestly believe that 
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the results of democracy in America 
are such as we and others have at- 
tempted to indicate, is it not un- 
reasonable to ask us to conceal 
them? And if the evils of the 
Union, under its later aspect are 
really such as we ascribe to it, may 
we not contemplate its dissolution 
calmly, and yet entertain the best 
feelings for the American people? 
Will those‘who object to our criti- 
cisms fairly reply to them? Will 
they say and prove that those evils 
do not exist? Will they say that 
they have not themselves formerly 
lamented them? Do they consider 
themselves bound to uphold their 
Presidents and Ministers as_legiti- 
mate and happy results of the free 
choice of a people? Will they show 
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that they have reason to expect us 
to sympathise warmly with them, 
and to share their hostility to the 
South? When they do this tem- 
perately, we will give their argu- 
ments what they have never given 
to ours, a fair hearing. Meanwhile 
we will only repeat what we have 
often said, and what all who write 
on the subject say, that whatever 
we think of the system, we wish 
nothing but good to the people; 
that we should be glad. to see their 
better qualities developed under 
circumstances more favourable than 
those of the Union; and that we 
can descry no true advantage to 
any section of the inhabitants of 
the continent in the subjugation of 
the South. 














